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Three distinguished new books — 
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REPORTING Fi 
Mitchell V. Charnley, University of Minnesota 


“The primary characteristic of this book is its emphasis upon 
the fundamentals of sensing, gathering and writing the news. 
The second . . . is the integration of all the various forms of 
news presentation. .This is an excellent book for a beginning 
course in reporting.” Fred §. Siebert, Michigan State Univ., 
The JoUrnALisM QuarTerzy 1959. i 
1959, 384 pp. $5.00. } 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNALIST 
John Hohenberg, Columbia University 


“This is an excellent reporting techniques textbook. But it § 
beyond this and serves as an excellent guide to the poral a 
and practices of journalism. The author exercises a lively criti- 
cal sense, and for the pet pane ints a word picture of how - 
journalism is—not how it nld be. This is a tribute to his 
candor and gooc| sense.” Robert E. Blackmon, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 1960, 437 pp., $5.50. ; : 











THE PROCESS OF > 
COMMUNICATION 


David K. Berlo, Michigan State University 
“This interesting synthesis of the elements in the communica- ; 


tion process opens new vistas for all persons interested in ana-— 
lyzing the procedures and effects of message-making in all kinds 
of situations. I like the way runt an logy, - 
ogy, logic, and yy” are interrelated.” Harry R. Warfel, 
University of Florida. 1960, 329 pp., $4.25. 
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A $50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 


This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA's new low-cost Home Pro- 
tection Plan the perfect answer to his 
need for a great deal of insurance now 
but less as the years go by—as his 
children grow up, savings and invest- 
ments increase, the mortgage is paid off. 


At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy providing a $50,000 initial 
amount of insurance calls for a level annual premium of $193. The cash dividend 
of $86.50 at the end of the first policy year reduces his first year net cost to $106.50, 
according to the current dividend scale. Dividends are declared once each year 
and thus cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan provides its largest amount of protection 


initially and reduces by schedule each year to recognize decreasing insurance needs. 
Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30 years are available. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) is a unique, nonprofit 
life insurance company established by Carnegie organizations in 1918 to serve 
the field of higher education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of a college, university, nonprofit private 
school or nonprofit educational or research organization is eligible to apply for 
TIAA individual life insurance—regardless of whether the institution has a TIAA 
retirement plan. Do you qualify? If so, send for your personal illustration of the 
new Home Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or younger)—or use the coupon to 
ask for details on TIAA’s many other low-cost plans. 


We employ no agents—no one will call on you. 





_ 
TIAA Please send information on: 3 


730 Third Avenue a a year policy of $ initial amount. 
New York 17, N.Y. 0 other plans available, 
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Address 
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ADVERTISING: Mass Communication in Marketing 


C. A. Kirkpatrick, University of North Carolina 


An up-to-date new book which views 
the practices and policies of the adver- 
tising industry vividly and realistically, 
with attention both to the role of ad- 
vertising in the economy and in the 


638 pages 


NEWS EDITING 


Bruce Westley, University of Wisconsin 


An authoritative textbook emphasizing 
the general principles of editing which 
apply to both large and small news- 
papers. The text concentrates on three 
jobs: 1) copy reading 2) news edit- 


433 pages 


New York Atlanta 


1959 


1953 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e« 


Geneva 


operation of a single firm. Compre- 
hensive coverage of basic principles as 
well as current t iques. Excep- 
tional illustration program included. 
An Instructor’s Manual is available. 


$7.50 


ing, and 3) make-up, and includes 
separate chapters which focus funda- 
mental skills on a meaningful presen- 
tation of the news. 


$5.75 


BOSTON 


Dallas Palo Alto 














“A thesaurus of fundamentals.’’* 


Radio Station 
Management 


SECOND REVISED EDITION 
By J. LEONARD REINSCH and ELMO I. ELLIS 


A completely rewritten edition of a standard manual covering new pro- 
gramming and advertising concepts for radio. It discusses organizational 
set-up, programming, engineering, personnel, accounting, sales, and pro- 


motion. 


“Even the veteran will find [it] a useful refresher course, with clear, 
cogent presentation of complex station problems.”—*JustiIn MILLER, 
former president, National Association of Broadcasters. 


Illustrated with a dozen charts and photographs. 
$6.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 
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The Weekly Press' Contribution 
To a Sense of Urban Community 





BY ALEX S. EDELSTEIN 
AND OTTO N. LARSEN* 


Building and expanding on an earlier study by Janowitz, the au- 
thors produce new evidence of the neighborhood paper’s function 
as a “catalyst” which helps integrate individuals and groups into 
the community. They also describe the “communication system” 
provided by the weekly paper and by discussion of its content. 





> IN THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF 
American life, new of behavior 
are evolving. Much of the old city life 
has been physically displaced as it has 
submitted to the inroads of condemna- 
tion and redevelopment. Fewer and 
fewer neighborhoods have retained 
their character in the seemingly irresis- 
tible rush toward the suburbs. 

The changing face of America has 
always been reflected in its newspa- 
pers. City life, technology and literacy 
spawned the first great dailies, and in 


special language publications, appealing 
to distinctive traditions and modes of 


response to the commercial develop- 
ment of large residential districts. 


In the view of some sociologists,’ the 
growth of the city has been accompa- 
nied by the development of a less so- 
cialized and more impersonal society, 
one in which primary group relation- 
ships are dissolving and neighborhood 
ties are losing importance. The com- 
munity press, serving the large neigh- 
borhoods, has been similarly evaluated 
by its journalistic critics. It has been 
categorized as serving only parochial 
and insignificant business ends and as 
lacking in both journalistic status and 
broad sociological meaning. 

The most definitive study of the ur- 
ban community and its weekly news- 
paper—and the only scholarly apprais- 
al of these views—is that of Morris 
Janowitz, University of Chicago sociol- 
ogist. In his pioneering 
work, The Community Press in An Ur- 
ban Setting,? Janowitz characterizes the 
urban weekly not as a marginal news- 


1See Louis 


Wirth, “Urbanism as a a - 
Life,” American Journal of Sociology, 
(1938), and Kurt Wolff (ed.), The oo ma a 


Georg Simmel (Glencoe, IIL: 
2 Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1 


oe 1950). 
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paper enterprise with only limited com- 
mercial functions, but rather as an ef- 
fective instrument for the achievement 
of social cohesion and community con- 
sensus. 

Additional useful light has been shed 
on this subject since the Janowitz 
study.’ As developed in subsequent lit- 
erature, the emerging thesis character- 
izes the urban weekly newspaper as a 
channel in a small-scale communica- 
tion system, which links members of 
“neighborhoods” in their personal and 
exclusive relationships. The newspaper 
is seen as seeking to create, to rein- 
force and to extend feelings of inter- 
dependence and identification held by 
members of the community. The re- 
ward for the newspaper comes in the 
form of more valued commercial and 
social functions. 

The present study represents a repli- 
cation or retesting of the major Jano- 
witz conclusions, and a number of 
comparative findings are thus afforded 
between community newspapers some 
2,000 miles apart. But in addition to 
gathering supporting data, the writers 
have been interested in extending the 
Janowitz inquiry along two paths. We 
have sought to study: 

1. The degree to which the content of 
the weekly newspaper serves to inte- 
grate the individual and group into the 
community structure. 

2. The functioning of the newspaper 
as a communication system. 

The key term in our discussion is 
“community,” for our purpose is to ex- 
amine the role of the urban weekly as 
a catalyst for “community” in the soci- 
ological sense. Actually, a great variety 
of meanings and contexts has been at- 
tached to the term. Two core meanings 
stand out, however, from the sociolog- 
ical literature. “Consensus” suggests 


%Scott Greer and Jerold Wertheimer, “Social 
Structure and Political Communication in Sub- 
urbia,” paper read at American Sociological So- 
ciety meeting, Chicago, September, 1959. 

* Scott Greer, “Individual Participation in Mass 
Society,” ed for Conference Study of Com- 
munity, orthwestern University, Evanston, 
March 1956, 
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the relationship of those shared and 
understood values and activities by 
which the individual is perceived by 
and identifies with others. “Symbiosis,” 
on the other hand, describes the func- 
tioning social unit in interdependent 
terms in the setting in which individual 
and group activities such as employ- 
ment, protection and education take 
place. And since the urbanite identifies 
also with a larger metropolitan com- 
munity, a communication system is 
needed to reflect the interdependence of 
the two environments.® 


METHOD 


The urban weekly studied was the 
North Central Outlook, a free-distribu- 
tion newspaper delivered to 21,000 
households in a high-density residential 
area in Seattle, Wash. Prior to the field 
work, a content analysis of a six-month 
file of the newspaper was undertaken. 
The categories were devised to be de- 
scriptive of the functional nature of the 
newspaper’s content—specifically, the 
degree to which each content category 
served to integrate individuals and 
groups into the community structure.® 

Table 1 explains the assumed “func- 
tional” nature of each content category 
in producing a sense of “community” 
and shows the proportion of space de- 
voted to each kind of content. 

A departure was made in technique 
from the usual readership study proce- 
dure. Interviewers carried with them a 
copy of the most recent issue of the 
newspaper in which a grouping of sev- 
eral examples of each content category 
was clearly outlined in crayon. The 
interviewer asked, “Do you recall see- 
ing any items of this kind in the Out- 
look recently?” This question was fol- 
lowed by others inquiring into (1) the 
degree to which each category of con- 


5 For other aspects of the a 
Otto N. Larsen and Alex Edelstein, “Com 
munication, Consensus and the Community In- 
volvement of Husbands and Wives,” Acta So- 
ciologica, 5:1 (1960), pp. 15-30. 

*Two graduate assistants, — 
ly, classified the content by items 
inches with 96% agreement. 


independent- 
and column 
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TABLE | 
Functional Classification of the Non-Advertising Content of an Urban Weekly 





Content Category 


Assumed Function 


Percentage 
of Content 





Activities of Clubs and 
Organizations 


Develop community consciousness by facili- 
tating group activities 


Activities and Achievements Contribute to community identification by 


of Individuals 
Accidents 
Crime 


enhancing personal prestige 
Disclose threats to the community 
Disclose threats to the community 


Define local issues 


Letters to Editor 
Miscellaneous 


Reflect local opinion 





tent produced feelings of community 
identification and (2) the newspaper’s 
effectiveness as a communication sys- 
tem. 

The sample, an area-cluster design,’ 
facilitated the measurement of commu- 
nicative factors. By sampling clusters 
of blocks, rather than sampling indi- 
vidual dwelling units, several measures 
of interpersonal communication were 
possible, including “back fence” and 
“front porch” communication. 

To carry out the analysis proposed 
by the theoretical formulation, two ma- 
jor sets of typologies were needed. The 
first, which we have called “newspaper 
orientation,” classified the audience by 
its degree of exposure to newspaper 
content, not by the customary measure 
of exposure to a single item, but in a 
broader concept of audience defined by 
a combination of three measures of ex- 
posure: 

1. The respondent’s claims as to the 
frequency of exposure; 

2. How much of the fotal content of 
the newspaper the respondent said he 
usually reads; 


™The circulation area was ma by blocks, 
then gridded into equivalent clusters of four con- 
tiguous blocks. Of 70 clusters, seven were ran- 
domly drawn. Where possible, husband-wife pairs 
were interviewed. (The report of this analysis is 
being published in another journal; reprints, as 
available, may be obtained from the authors.’) 
In all, 735 interviews were completed, or 87% of 
those contacted. About 4% could not be reached. 


3. The degree of importance the re- 
spondent attached to his reading, as 
measured by what he said he would do 
if the paper were not delivered to him. 


The “newspaper orientation” typol- 
ogy was derived as illustrated in Table 
2. An internal measure of the validity 
of the classifications was incorporated 
into the research design. Respondents 
were asked, “How did you first hear 
about the survey?” The Outlook had 
carried a brief article reporting a 
“forthcoming survey.” If fans were ac- 
tually the most attentive readers, they 


TABLE 2 
Newspaper Orientation Typology 





Readership Intensity 
Read 


Readership Read 


Frequency Most Part Glanced 





Eve 
Wee! 
Every 
Other 
Week 
Once a 
Month 
or Less 


Fan* Regular Moderate 


Regular Moderate Casual 


Moderate Casual Casual 


*If a “fan” did not specify some immediate, 
positive action to obtain the paper, when the 
question of what he would do if the paper were 
not delivered was postulated, he was classified 
downward one type to “regular.” A similar pro- 
cedure was followed in classifying other types. 
To maintain non-readers as a pure type, “cas- 
uals” were not classified downward. 
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TABLE 3 
Stability-of-Residence Index 





Years of Residence 
Economic Tie Up to 
To Residence 5 6-15 


Low 
Low 


16 or 
More 
Medium High 
Low Medium 





Own house 
Rent house 





would be most likely to have learned of 
the survey through the newspaper. This 
was validated by the responses. Of the 
fans, 56.5% first learned of the survey 
through the newspaper. Other totals 
were regulars, 39.7%; moderates, 
34.8%; and casuals, 18.0%. A sugges- 
tion of the importance attached to the 
newspaper is shown in the distribution 
of the 735 respondents by newspaper 
orientation: 


Moderates 
Casuals 
Non-readers 


More than half the respondents rated 
either as fans or as regular readers. 
The second major typology was de- 
fined as “community orientation.” 
Here our items sought to determine the 
degree to which respondents identified 
with and by their own reports were in- 
tegrated into the social activities and 
the spatial character of the area. 


Three measures of “community orien- 
tation” are reported here: 

1. Stability of Residence: At a time 
when urban areas are undergoing dras- 
tic changes and expansion, the length 
of residence of an individual or family 
in one area may well be taken as a 
measure of social integration. Qualified 
further by the economic factor of own- 
ership, there is increasing evidence of 
the individual's identification with his 
neighborhood setting. The manner in 
which the stability-of-residence index 
was developed in shown in Table 3. 


2. Image of the Community: The 
more that one identifies with a com- 
munity, the more likely it is that the 
person will have a positive image of it. 
Thus, respondents were asked to report 
how much community feeling was en- 
gendered by specific kinds of newspa- 
per content, so that the newspaper’s 
role in creating, reinforcing or extend- 
ing community identification could be 
assessed. Fans, regulars, moderates, cas- 
uals and non-readers all were asked if 
they though, in the aggregate, if there 
were more, less or about the same 
amount of community feeling in their 
area as compared with other areas. 
Thus, the relationship between “news- 
paper orientation” and “community 
orientation” could be measured. 

3. Social Participation: It was rea- 
soned that the more a person wus inte- 


TABLE 4 
Newspaper Orientation and Residential Stability* 





Newspaper 
Orientation 


Degrees of Residential Stability 
igh Medium 
(N = 187) (N = 227) 


Low 
(N = 321) 





*For 8 d.f., X? = 59.7, p < | 


32.6% 
25.1 
15.9 
14.5 
11.9 


18.7% 
25.5 
11.6 
19.0 
25.2 





100.0% 100.0% 
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TABLE 5 


ae Orientation Related to Perception of "Comparative" 
Community Feeling* 





Community Feeling in Own 
District Compared with 


Fans 
(N = 212) 


NEWSPAPER ORIENTATION 
Regulars Moderates Casuals 
(N = 194) 


(N = 89) (N = 117) 





*For 9 d.f., X? = 19.7, p < .02. 


28.2% 
43.6 
14.2 
14.0 


22.9% 
42.7 
16.4 
18.0 


17.8% 
36.6 
24.0 
21.6 
100.0% 


100.0% 100.0% 





grated into the area,® the more likely it 
was that he would demonstrate “gre- 
gariousness’ or “neighborliness,” and 
that such integration could be related 
to “newspaper orientation.” A Guttman 
scale of 12 items was used to inquire 
into the respondent’s degree of “neigh- 
borliness” or social participation.® 
Thus, if our measures were effective, 
a newspaper which was successfully 
facilitating “community orientation” 
should reflect in its most loyal readers 
the attributes of stability of residence, 


§ Janowitz found a strong relationship between 
and “newspaper ori- 
it association demon- 
data, but it was apparent 
measure of member- 

was needed, and the data are not reported. 
* Paul Wallin, “A Guttman Scale for Measur- 
Women’s Neighborliness,” American Journal 

of Sociology, 59:3 pp. 243-246, November 1953. 


entation.” There was a 
strated in the 
that a more 


community identification and _ social 
participation. 
FINDINGS 

A progressive and clear relationship 
is demonstrated in our findings between 
stability of residence and “n 
orientation.” Table 4 illustrates the de- 
gree to which the combined factors of 
length of residence and ownership are 
related to exposure to the newspaper. 
Those who have lived in the commu- 
nity the longest time and are in an 
ownership status are most likely to be 
fans, and those who have lived in the 
community the shortest time and are 
renters are most likely to be non-read- 
ers. 


How did the fans compare with 
those less oriented toward the newspa- 


TABLE 6 
Newspaper Orientation and Community Feeling Attributed to Content* 


Degree of Community NEWSPAPER ORIENTATION 
Feeling Attributed Fans Regulars Moderates 
To Content (N = 212) (N = 194) (N = 89) 
11.3% 


33.4 
29.1 
26.2 





Casuals 
(N = 117) 





36.5% 31.5% 
33.8 
18.8 


15.9 


12.0% 
25.9 
29.8 
32.3 


100.0% 100.0% 


*A respondent was given one if he thought the content “produced” or was “relevant to” 
community feeling. A maximum Oe eT ae ot eee ee 
very high; 5-4, high; 3-2, medium; 1-0, low. For 9 4.f., 72.1, p < 001. 


100.0% 100.0% 
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TABLE 7 
Newspaper Orientation and Neighborliness* 





Neighborliness 
Score 


Fans 
(N = 212) 


Regulars 
(N = 194) 


Moderates 
(N = 89) 


Non-Readers 
(N = 123) 


Casuals 
(N = 117) 





44.8% 


42.3 
12.9 


41.6% 
42.7 
15.7 


33.3% 
49.6 
17.1 


26.0% 
44.7 
29.3 





100.0% 
*For 8 d.f., X? = 48.7, p < .001. 


100.0% 





100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





per in their image of the community? 
Did they demonstrate a stronger identi- 
fication with the community, or a 
weaker one, as expressed by degrees of 
community feeling produced by con- 
tent? Tables 5 and 6 demonstrate a 
very positive relationship between 
“newspaper orientation” and image of 
the community. Those with high “news- 
paper orientation” report the most 
“community feeling.” Moreover, these 
respondents credit the newspaper itself 
with producing that community feeling 
through exposure to particular kinds of 
content.*° 

Finally, a positive relationship was 
also seen between newspaper orienta- 
tion and social participation, As Table 
7 indicates, “neighborliness,” as re- 
flected in a simplified high, medium, 
low scoring of the Guttman scale, indi- 
cates that the urban weekly serves to 
facilitate community integration. Fans 
score significantly higher in “neighbor- 
liness” than do the less oriented news- 
paper readers. 

Thus, the measures of stability of 
residence and community identification 
demonstrated a positive relationship of 

© Those rating the highest on community ori- 
entation (e.g., measures of stability of residence, 
image of the community and social participation) 
also were more critical of “threat” content than 
those lowest in community orientation. Asked if 
they would like to see more, less or about the 
same amount of “threat” content (crime and ac- 
cident news), those rating highest in community 
orientation tended significantly to ask that there 
be less such content than those less oriented to 
the community. Nonetheless, actual exposure to 


“threat” content was high for all readers. (See 
Table 12.) 


“newspaper orientation” to “commu- 
nity orientation,” pointing to the urban 
weekly as a powerful facilitative force 
for “community” in the sociological 
sense. This role varied in its impact for 


TABLE 8 


Exposure of Men and Women to 
Neighborhood Newspaper 





PERCENTAGES 
Women 


Measures of en 
(N = 302) (N = 433) 


Exposure 





Readership: 
Readers 
Non-readers 
Don’t know or no 
response 


90.8 
9.0 


Frequency: 
Weekly 
Every other week 
Once a month 
Less than once a 
month 
Non-readers 
Don’t know or no 


Intensity: 
Read most 
Read part 
Glance 
Non-reader 
Don’t know or no 
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TABLE 9 
Education-Economic Status and Newspaper Orientation* 





Newspaper 
Orientation 


EDUCATION-ECONOMIC STATUS 
Low 
(N = 264) 


High Middle 
(N = 258) (N = 212) 





Fans and Regulars 
Moderates 
Casuals and Non-Readers 


*With 4 d.f., X? = 14.1, p < .01. 


52.8% 62.9% 
11.4 8.3 
35.8 28.8 


100.0% 100.0% 





various members of the population. In- 
sight is provided into the utility of the 
community newspaper by examining its 
audience in terms of sex roles, social 
and economic status, family size, and 
age. 

1. Sex Role and Newspaper Orien- 
tation: The neighborhood and the local 
community may be said to represent 
the world of the average housewife. 
She is more likely than her husband to 
become involved in local activities, and 
thus can be hypothesized to view the 
local arena as her pre-eminent domain. 
The enrollment of her children into 
neighborhood schools and their partici- 
pation in recreational and church activ- 
ities draw the mother almost irresistibly 
into the life of the local community. 
Not only does the local newspaper re- 
flect the range of her social participa- 
tion, but it also serves as a useful 
medium for guiding her shopping activ- 
ities. The relationship of the woman’s 
community role to newspaper orienta- 
tion is seen in Table 8. Women score 
significantly higher than men on three 
measures of exposure. 

2. Education and Economic Status: 
While the woman’s identification with 
the local community is reflected in 
stronger newspaper orientation, it is 
hypothesized that in the case of some 
men and women there are broader in- 
fluences operating to lead these “sophis- 


“The index was as follows: HIGH—high 
school graduation or some college and income of 
$7,500 or more, or some college and income of 
$5,000 to $7,499; MIDDLE—some high school 


ticates” away from local orientation 
and urban weekly newspaper reader- 
ship. An education and economic status 
index ** indicates in Table 9 above that 
high education and economic status 
may be viewed as a measure of “so- 
phistication” leading away from urban 
weekly newspaper orientation.’ 

3. Marital and Family Status: The 
Janowitz study attached considerable 
importance to marital and family stat- 
us as determinants of newspaper orien- 
tation, declaring that with each addi- 
tional child, reading increased sharply. 
In the present study, the more active 
readers were found among the families 
with the most children, but the pro- 
gression was not as marked as Janowitz 
had suggested. The table is not included. 

Age: Since only adults were inter- 
viewed, the age distribution does not 
extend below 21 years. Table 10 dem- 
onstrates a relationship of age to news- 
paper orientation, with more fans in 


and income of $7,500 or more, or high school 
graduation and $5,000-$7,499 income, or some 
college and income of less than $5,000; LOW— 
some high school or high school graduation and 
income of less than $5,000, or some high school 
and $5,000-$7,499 income. Where either income 
or education was not reported, the other was 
used alone. 

2 Concepts of the “local” and “cosmopolitan” 
influential were initially discussed in the “Ro- 
vere” study. See Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of 
Influence: A Study of Interpersonal Influence and 
Communications Behavior in a Local Commu- 
nity,’ in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, 
Communications Research 1948-49 (New York: 
Harper), pp. 180-219. The “cosmopolitan” was 
defined as oriented toward the “larger” as well 
as the “local” world. See also Daniel Lerner, 
The Passing of Traditional Society (Glencoe, IL: 
Free Press, 1958). 
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TABLE 10 
Age and Newspaper Orientation* 





Newspaper 
Orientation 


AGE 
40-59 
(N = 307) 


21-39 60 and over 


(N = 191) 





*With 8 d.f., X? == 39.31, p < .001. 


32.6% 
26.7 
13.7 
14.3 
12.7 


32.4% 
32.4 
10.5 
12.1 
12.6 


100.0% 





the oldest age group and more non- 
readers in the youngest age group. Jan- 
owitz suggested declining newspaper 
orientation in the oldest age groups; 
while not reported here in detail, there 
were similar tendencies in the present 
data, with the declining orientation at- 
tributed to factors of physical and so- 
cial isolation. 

We turn now to an examination of 
the nature of the urban weekly news- 
paper as a link in a small scale “com- 
munication system.” The “one-way” 
nature of the communication has been 
demonstrated, but a question remains 
as to how much and what kind of a 
“flow of information” is generated.” 


18 Literature on the two-step flow of informa- 
tion theory is updated and summarized by Elihu 
Katz in “The Two-Step Flow of Communica- 
tion: An Up-To-Date Report on An Hypothesis,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 21:61-90 (Spring 
1957). 


Two generalized measures of the na- 
ture of the communication system were 
incorporated into the research design. 
The first, a communicative index, 
measured the degree to which respon- 
dents had discussed with others what 
they reported they had read in the Out- 
look. The index represents a combined 
score of communicative activity (dis- 
cussion) reported on seven different 
categories of content, including adver- 
tising. The seven categories also are re- 
ported separately so that communica- 
tive activity can be linked to specific 
kinds of content. 

Table 11 illustrates the positive de- 
gree to which high newspaper orienta- 
tion is related to high communicative 
activity and low newspaper orientation 
is reflected in low communicative ac- 
tivity. 

The content varied in its communi- 


TABLE II 


Newspaper Orientation and Communicative Activity Attributed to 
Seven Combined Content Categories* 





Communicative 
Activity** 


Fans 
(N = 212) 


NEWSPAPER ORIENTATION 
guiars Moderates Casuals 
(N = 89) (N = 117) 





points; “ 
content ranged from 15-21 po 


Re 
(N = 194) 
20.1% 12.3% 6.9% 
45.0 47.0 


49.0 
30.9 42.7 46.1 


100.0% 





100.0% 


100.0% 


” = % 


»” 1; “never,” 0. High com- 
; medium, 8-14; low, 0-7. 
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TABLE 12 
Exposure to Newspaper Content and Attributed Communication 





Degree of 
Exposure 


No 
Answer 


Degree of Attributed Communication 
Often/Sometimes Rarely/Never 





43.6% 
46.4 
50.9 
56.7 
53.2 
62.5 
64.9 


1.1% 
1,0 
1.1 
1.0 
1,2 
1.4 
1.6 


55.3% 
52.6 
48.0 
42.3 
45.6 
36.1 
33.5 





cation “impact.” As Table 12 indicates, 
the most exposure was reported to 
crime and accident news—threats to 
the community—and the most commu- 
nicative “impact” was attributed to this 
kind of content. Generally, the more an 
item was read, the more likely it was 
that it would be discussed, and thus in- 
corporated into the communication net- 
work of the neighborhood and com- 
munity. 


When an exposure-to-communication 
ratio was computed, it was demon- 
strated that the highest ratio of com- 
munication to exposure was in the 
areas of crime, accidents and personal 
activities, and that the lowest ratio of 
communication to exposure was in the 
categories of editorials and letters to 
the editor. News about organizational 
activities and advertising made up the 
middle group. The ratio for each con- 
tent category is shown below: 


In the aggregate, therefore, it may be 
stated that about half of the readers of 
the Outlook might be expected “often” 
or “sometimes” to discuss the content 
of the newspaper with others. 


SUMMARY 


The data presented in this paper gen- 
erally support the developing theory 
that the urban weekly newspaper oper- 
ates as a facilitative agent for “commu- 
nity” in the sociological sense of the 
term. The newspaper is seen as an in- 
strument which facilitates the integra- 
tion of the individual and the groups 
into the community structure. Urban 
weekly newspaper content operates to 
facilitate the development, the rein- 
forcement or the extension of feelings 
of community integration and identifi- 
cation by facilitating group activities, 
enhancing personal prestige," disclos- 
ing threats to the community, defining 
local issues and reflecting local opinion. 

The degree of newspaper orientation 
—seen as a combination of social and 
psychological attributes of readership— 
is related closely to community orienta- 
tion. That is to say, those persons who 
were the most attentive to the newspa- 
per also rated highest on such factors 
of community orientation as stability 
of residence, image of the community, 
and social participation. 

Within this framework of commu- 
nity orientation, the newspaper proved 
more important to some members of 
the social structure than to others. 
Older persons, women and the heads of 


4 Janowitz refers to this as the “‘democratiza- 
the 
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large families felt that the newspaper 
was most important. In contrast, those 
of high economic and educational status 
tended to move away from “local” ori- 
entation to a more sophisticated, “cos- 
mopolitan” identification with the 
larger, metropolitan community. None- 
theless, the data demonstrated that at- 
tention to the newspaper was diffused 
widely throughout the population. 

A strong relationship was evidenced 
also between what was read and what 
was discussed. Through interpersonal 
communication attributed to content 
and attention to editorials and letters to 
the editor (defined as “feedback”), the 
urban weekly newspaper demonstrated 
characteristics of a small-scale commu- 
nication system. 

From the retesting of the Janowitz 
hypotheses, the generality of the major 
findings gains further support. As in 
the Janowitz study, a high degree of at- 
tention and loyalty to the urban weekly 
newspaper was demonstrated, rejecting 
the thesis of the fragmented society 
and of the parochially commercial 
newspaper. There were similarly strong 
relationships in the two studies between 
newspaper readership and such factors 
as residential stability, social participa- 
tion and image of the community. 
There was agreement also that high 
education and economic status seemed 
to operate to create sophistication and 
lower urban weekly newspaper reader- 
ship, although more inquiry in this di- 
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rection appears necessary. There was 
disagreement on the extent of influence 
of marital and family status as deter- 
minants of newspaper reading; size of 
family was not strongly related to 
newspaper orientation in the present 
study. Extensions of the inquiry pro- 
vided additional information on the ef- 
fects of reading on community identi- 
fication and integration and communi- 
cation (discussion) generated by spe- 
cific kinds of content. 

Thus, the function of the urban 
weekly was seen to extend beyond its 
commercial intent to a broader social 
role. By participating in the process of 
integrating individuals and groups into 
the urban structure, the weekly news- 
paper provides a means of communica- 
tion to and between members of the 
community. There is evidence also of 
a function of maintaining what Jano- 
witz describes as the “delicate and 
complex balance between local and 
metropolitan identifications.” Since 
there were among both readers and 
non-readers some persons whose iden- 
tification with the metropolitan com- 
munity was a dominant force, it is in 
this relationship of local to metropoli- 
tan identifications that the weekly ap- 
pears to have a measure of opportu- 
nity. Through its content it may pro- 
vide the reader with greater opportuni- 
ties to identify with “cosmopolitan” as 
well as “local” influences. 





“There is an unfortunate tendency to confuse our efforts to achieve inter- 
national understanding with the idea of the stature and prestige we enjoy 
in the eyes of other nations. . . . Some say that it is our ‘image’ that must 
be improved among the new nations. I don’t know what our ‘image’ is or 
whether it even exists, but I feel certain that the projection of an American 
‘image’ abroad does not have much to do with our national purpose. 

“Our efforts, instead, should be directed toward helping new nations 
achieve the birthright of all mankind: equal opportunity and individual 
freedom and dignity. The place to start, of course, is at home, in repairing 
inequities that exist — not because we want to make a good impression 
abroad, but because we know it is right.”—Roy E. LARSEN, Time, Inc., at 


Boston University, October 27, 1960. 











The ‘Lovelorn' Columnist 
And Her Social Role 


BY WALTER GIEBER* 


Critics of advice columns see risks in non-professional counsel 
to unseen readers. However, content analysis of one columnist’s 
incoming mail, and of her replies, suggests that she helps “group- 
less” readers “make contact with a wider world in which there 
are other anxious persons . . . and friendly authority.” 





Y> THIS IS A REPORT ON RESEARCH 
which was motivated by an impelling 
curiosity but which ended with several 
hypotheses. Curious about the ubiqui- 
tous lovelorn column of the daily news- 
paper, I had the opportunity recently 
to examine the original letters written 
by readers to a popular, syndicated col- 
umnist. These were read and analyzed 
and the findings and conclusions are 
reported here. 


The lovelorn column was a product 
of the early efforts of the printing press. 
Around 1690, John Dutton, a London 
bookseller, published questions from 
readers and answers by the editor on 
love and marriage in the Athenian 
Mercury.’ The vaunted essayist, Rich- 
ard Steele, who along with Joseph Ad- 
dison edited The Tatler and The Spec- 
tater, also published “The Lover” 
which featured satirical lovelorn ad- 
vice.2 The young Benjamin Franklin 
impertinently wrote, under the pseudo- 
nym of “Silence Dogood,” some auspi- 
cious advice to women, thereby adding 


*The author is assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of California (Berkeley). 

1 Willard G. Bleyer, Main Currents in the His- 
tory of American Journalism (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927), p. 15. 

?Rae Blanchard, Richard Steele’s Periodical 
Journalism, 1714-16 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1959). 


to the success of his brother’s newspa- 
per, The New-England Courant.’ 

The modern lovelorn column was 
launched during the tumultuous days of 
Yellow Journalism by Beatrice Fairfax 
(Marie Manning) in 1898 and a few 
years later by Dorothy Dix (Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth M. Gilmer). Their columns, 
written by others, still are published. 

The Yellow Press let it be known 
that it had a “heart”—and the column- 
ists were promoted as kindly, loving 
ladies who had capacious hearts (“Beat- 
rice Fairfax—She will advise you on 
troubles of your HEART”)*® and 
strong shoulders (“Cry on Geraldine’s 
Shoulder’) .¢ 

The all-around amateur continues to 
write but she has been joined by popu- 
lar singers and by those who are, or 
pretend to be, specialists with academic 
degrees and backgrounds in marital 
counseling, clinical and child psychol- 
ogy, and other areas of personal coun- 
seling. One new column reportedly is 
staffed by nine “professionals”—a 

*The New-England Courant. A Selection of 
Certain Issues containing the Writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin (Boston: American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 1956). 

*Frank L. Mott, American Journalism (New 
York: Macmillan, 1942), p. 599. 

5 Beatrice Fairfax (Marie Manning), Ladies 
Now and Then (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1944), p. 36. 

* Elsie Robinson, I Wanted Out (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1934), p. 256. 
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judge, a psychiatrist, three clergymen, a 
newspaper editor, a woman’s editor and 
two writers.’ 

Today, the advice column flourishes. 
An estimated 103 advice columns are 
available from feature syndicates; 15 
are lovelorn columns.* A number of 
newspapers—for example, The Mil- 
waukee Journal (lone Quinby Griggs) 
and The Oakland Tribune (Geraldine) 
—publish their own columns. 

The lovelorn column doubtless rep- 
resents a considerable economic stake 
in publishing. However, dollars-and- 
cents figures are not available from the 
highly competitive syndicates. “Ann 
Landers,” distributed by the Chicago 
Sun-Times Syndicate, is used by 343 
newspapers. The leading columnists 
appear to be Ann Landers and her twin 
sister, Abigail Van Buren; Mary Ha- 
worth; Dorothy Dix; and Molly May- 
field. Readership of lovelorn columns 
is high; surveys report 85% and up- 
wards of readers peruse the lovelorn 
column. Its usefulness as an entertain- 
ment medium is conceded by skeptical 
newsmen and by others who suspect 
that the letters are written by college 
boys and foolish adults. Few are willing 
to concede that the column may help 
some readers. 

Although the modern lovelorn col- 
umn embraces a wide gamut of human 
behavior, its basic ingredients are love 
and marriage. The formula for the col- 
umn remains unchanged: “There must 
be a touch of the maternal in it, as well 
as of the sibyl.”?° Recently, several col- 
umns (Ann Landers, Abigail Van 
Buren and several imitators) have add- 
ed the wise crack and double entendre. 
One critic remarked that “humorous” 
columnists are using “troubled people 


* Advertisement by General Features Corp., 
Editor & Publisher, March 29, 1959, p. 62. 

* Syndicate Directory, Editor & Publisher, sec- 
tion two, July 25, 1959. The culimas aso cut. 
ene y Children, 23; Teenagers, 9; Health, 35; 

ental Health, 14; Religion and Mental Health, 
7; Lovelorn, 15. 

* Time, Oct. 5, 1959, p. 44. 

%” Fairfax, op. cit., p. 34. 
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as straight man [sic] for their alleged 
witticisms.” +7 

Generally, the column has two for- 
mats. The first, and most prevalent, is a 
short extract from a letter followed by 
a brief reply from the columnist. The 
second format presents the complete 
letter or a lengthy extract. The column- 
ist may make a comment but the col- 
umn is opened to letters from other 
readers who join in a bizarre group 
therapy by mail. 

The colurans can be entertaining. I 
was delighted, as were my friends, 
when Mrs. Griggs (who uses the sec- 
ond format) several years ago kept 
Milwaukee Journal readers in an up- 
roar over the propriety and morality of 
office Christmas parties. Indignant 
wives won the debate. 
¥> SINCE THE BIRTH OF NEWSPAPERS, 
readers have been seeking advice from 
editors on problems ranging from 
agronomy to zoology. The lovelorn 
column is merely a talization 
of effort. Hundreds of letters are writ- 
ten by persons who express genuine 
woe and bewilderment. A popular syn- 
dicated columnist will receive more 
than 500 letters a week. Dean Johnson 
recognized that the “wide audience of 
these columns proves that many people 
are eagerly looking for help with their 
personal problems.” ?? 

Critics acknowledge that many per- 
sons need to pour out their troubles to 
someone. But the critics consider the 
newspaper a bad source of intimate 
personal counseling and believe that the 
columnist has no business setting her- 
self up as an authority. Many psychi- 
atrists, psychologists and social work- 
ers, conditioned by the sanctity of the 
clinic or interview room, are horrified 
to see complex, sensitive interpersonal 
problems paraded for popular discus- 
sion. The critics charge that columnists 
do not have the qualifications to give 


“Kenneth D. Johnson, Dean, New York 
School of Social Work, quoted in General Fea- 
Cones Cane. Senay ane: Se, 
“25 uly 25, 1959, p. 1. 
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advice by mail, “a task that even the 
most highly skilled fessional con- 
sultant could not orm.”™ There is 
only one ethical answer that a column- 
ist can make, the critics insist, and that 
is to tell the writer that problems can’t 
be solved by remote control and pro- 
vide the name and address of the near- 
est professional consultant.’ 

If a columnist accepted the critics’ 
suggestions, she would go out of busi- 
ness. The high readership attests to the 
popularity of the lovelorn column. A 
more im it question is the lovelorn 
columnist’s i er as an oracle. 
A content analysis of letters from read- 
ers may provide answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1, Is the lovelorn column serving a 
function other than entertainment? 

2. How genuine are the letters? 

3. What information can be elicited 
about the kinds of persons who write 
the letters? 

4. What psychological and other per- 
sonal problems beset the writers? 

5. How does the range of problems 
compare, impressionistically at least, 
with those handled by orthodox institu- 
tions and social agencies? 

6. What sort of counseling does the 
columnist provide? 

THE LETTERS 

The columnist from whom the letters 
were obtained is aware of her dual role. 
She won her popularity by providing a 
witty, often racy, column. She also is 
convinced that she can help those in 
trouble by responding personally to 
75% of the letters. The columnist, a 
young matron living in an upper mid- 
dle-class suburb, has a college educa- 
tion and some experience as a volun- 
teer worker in social agencies and 
hospitals. She receives a peak of some 
750 to 800 letters a week. From these 
she selects excerpts for her syndicated 
column and appends short answers. 
Her formula is: a letter from a teen- 


Lee R. Steiner, Where Do People Take Their 
Troubles? (Boston: Houghton Miflin Co., 1945), 
P 

4 Ibid., p. 50. 
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ager; another on an unhappy marital or 
family situation; the third, a light or 
flip letter deserving a tart response; the 
fourth, miscellaneous. The published 
responses contain a mixture of collo- 
quial, wise-cracking wit and the moral- 
ity of a spry maiden aunt. 

The columnist gave the author letters 
from 548 writers (some wrote more 
than once), selected at random from an 
accumulation of several months. An at- 
tempt was made to draw every 10th let- 
ter. However, no statement of sam- 
pling confidence is intended; the col- 
umnist has never made an audit or 
classification of incoming mail. More- 
over, she observed that letters come in 
“waves”"—by problem and by geo- 
graphic area. Of the 548 letters, 87 
(15.9%) were earmarked by the col- 
umnist for possible editing and publica- 
tion. Further, 22 of the 87 letters were 
classified by the columnist as “phonies” 
or material for amusing retorts. The 
columnist replied personally to 307 
writers, or 56% of the sample, a pro- 
portion lower than her own estimate. 

Problems of analysis were manifold. 
The letters tend to be unstructured and, 
unlike letters to the editor or to a con- 
gressman, they do not center on spe- 
cific, clear-cut issues. It was necessary 
to remember that the writer was not re- 
sponding to a questionnaire or clinical 
interview. He was telling his own com- 
plaint and story in his own way. In the 
analysis, each letter was approached 
with these questions: (1) Is the prob- 
lem real? (2) If the problem is not 
real, does the letter reflect a personality 
disorder that is? In other words, each 
letter had to be examined to determine 
whether the manifest content revealed 
sufficient evidence to warrant classifica- 
tion as a “problem.” 

Fake Letters 

The author first sorted out the fake 
letters, those written by writers who 
were joining the columnist’s game of 
witticisms. 

Of the 548 letters, 48, or 8.8% were 
categorized as fakes. Most of these let- 
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ters were bawdy and zany and they 
were not ofteu creative. 

Often the letters were stupid. The 
following, allegedly from a Negro who 
had a Cambridge degree, is illiterate: 

I would like to meet a true CHRIS- 

TIAN girl—white—with the definite in- 

tention of getting marry. 

It was difficult to characterize the 
“fake” writers, but it was suspected 
that many were teenagers and young 
adults. Some letters were “signed” by a 
girl, although they seemed to have been 
written by males; several letters were 
glowing accounts of a male lover’s sex- 
ual prowess. 


At first, I thought the lovelorn col- 
umn would be an easy target for 
youngsters who believed they could 
safely indulge in obscenities. But re- 
markably little smut was found. 


At times, the decision on auihentic- 
ity was difficult, particularly when it 
appeared that the writer indulged in 
fantasy. If a teenage girl raves about a 
married man or her stepfather, it may 
well be fantasy but the emotional prob- 
lem also could be quite real. 


The decisions admittedly are made in 
favor of the “real” problem. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that a practical jokester 
could use another person’s name and 
address. However, the columnist says 
she has never received a complaint. It 
also is probable that the writer could 
receive a reply and read it to his or her 
giggling friends. If so, the lovelorn col- 
umnist is providing a “safety valve” for 
the immature. 


Fan Letters 


A second group of letters easily 
were categorized. These were fan let- 
ters in which the writer praised or 
damned the columnist. Eighty letters, or 
14.6% of the total, were in this group. 
The columnist was praised in 46 letters 
and criticized in 21. The remaining 33 
letters were responses to advice previ- 
ously provided personally by the col- 
umnist. 
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Problem Letters 


The problem letters, those pertinent 
to the research questions raised earlier, 
totalled 420, or 76.6%. 

Source: The problem letters first were 
tabulated according to geographical 
source. Unfortunately, the columnist 
had removed the postmarked envelopes 
from most of the letters and 133 
(31.7%) were coded unknown. 

It is interesting to note that 275 let- 
ters, or 65.5%, came from metropoli- 
tan areas. The incidence of personal 
problems is exacerbated by the metrop- 
olis, but, on the other hand, the city 
supposedly has more orthodox counsel- 
ing outlets. Only 2.8% of the letters 
came from identifiable non-metropoli- 
tan communities. 

Age of the Writers: The writers’ ages 
are reported below: 


Teen (age not clear) 
Subtotal 


Adult (age not clear) 
Subtotal 
Unknown 
Most writers gave a specific age or 
decade year as if it were a touchstone 
to the solution of a problem (“I am 16 
years old and I know what true love 
is .. .” or “Do you think a 35-year- 
old girl is too old to get married?”). 
Other letters contained sufficient inter- 
nal evidence (“I’m in the 11th grade” 
or “I’ve been married 15 years . . .”). 
The majority of writers were not 
teenagers. One may presume that 
youngsters will write; they don’t expect 
adults in their immediate environment 
to understand them and they hardly 
understand the immediate adult 
world.** The age distribution also sub- 


18 Elsie Robinson started her lovelorn column, 
“Geraldine,” after her children’s column, “Aunt 
Elsie,” received an avalanche of letters from 
children and parents on personal problems. (Rob- 
inson, op. cit., p. 256.) 
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stantiates the impression that adults, 
not youngsters, refer themselves. In 
other words, the population (by age) 
of letter writers is not different from 
one which is self-referred to an ortho- 
dox facility. 

Marital Status: Marital status, along 
with age, was provided by almost every 
writer. The tabulation is shown below: 


Widow (er) 

Divorced . 

Unknown . 

Of the single writers, 88 (39.8%) 
were adults. Forty-eight writers were sep- 
arated, widowed or divorced. Thus, 
136 writers, or 32.4% of the 420, were 
persons who had never established mar- 
ital ties or who had a disrupted marital 
life. This group, plus the married, 
forms a population that should be fa- 
miliar to social agencies. 

Sex: The lovelorn columnists of 60 
years ago were also “sob sisters,” fe- 
male reporters who wrote the “woman’s 
angle” to the news—the tale of the 
poor shop girl who was “done wrong” 
by her false lover and who, naturally, 
shot him. The first letters exploited by 
the columnists were from women who 
were beset by men or by a cold world 
dominated by the male. 

In the present study, most of the let- 
ters (81.9%) were written by females 
beset by problems created by males or 
by a cold world. The cold world now 
includes teachers and parents (as far as 
the young are concerned), neighbors, 
professional persons, institutions, and 
what often appear to be imaginary 
characters. The columnists still are the 
“sympathetic women who understand.” 
None of the leading columnists is male. 

But today, some of the writers 
(18.1% of those in the present study) 
are males. With few exceptions, their 
problems involve the female—an errant 
daughter, a frigid wife or a flighty girl. 
The male, it seems, can’t understand 
the female, and he needs to talk about 
his problem with an understanding, 
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older woman. The majority of males 
are in their late teens and early adult- 
hood. 

Socio-economic Status: The most 
difficult analysis involved an attempt to 
judge the socio-economic status of the 
letter writers. Only a few letters pro- 
vided a direct clue; writers avoided, in 
large part, any mention of income, 
education or employment or occupa- 
tion of the head of the household. 
These factors, important to a case rec- 
ord, were not considered relevant by 
the writers. (Those fan letters which 
contained this information were mainly 
from high or middle status persons.) 
An attempt was made to classify prob- 
lem letters by grade of letter paper, 
sentence formulation, language struc- 
ture and idioms and other internal cul- 
tural evidence.’® The results of the esti- 
mates for the 420 letters follow: 


Middle 
Low 


No upper-status writers were found. 
Members of this socio-economic class 
are the most aware, of course, of facili- 
ties provided by orthodox counseling 
services. The majority of the middle- 
class readers were teenagers whose 
problems were not severe. Some middle- 
class adults indicated their rejection of 
orthodox agencies or social institutions. 
The lower class, the largest group, has 
the greatest need for counseling but is 
either unaware of or likely to reject or 
avoid community facilities. 


The Writers’ Problems 


The 420 letters were first categorized 
according to the basic problem (Court- 
ship, Marital, Psychological, etc.) pre- 
sented by the writer. If the writer dis- 
cussed more than one problem, the 
more dominant or severe problem was 
coded. Next, the theme—the specific 
nature of the “complaint”—was deter- 
mined. The basic assertions in the let- 

%* Cf. Rowena Wyant and Herta Herzog, “Vot- 


Via the Senate M ” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 5:359-82 (Fall 1941). 
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TABLE | 
Themes of 420 Problem Letters Written to a Lovelorn Columnist 





Problem 


as % of 
Problem and Theme % WN (420) 


Problem and Theme % 





A. COURTSHIP (N = 72) 
shy’ 22.2 


PERV Pveyepr 


17.1 
“Lover is married” 


“He (she) p ReoeZ love me’. 
“Lover is older (younger)”.. 

“Parents (future in-laws) 
interfere”’ 


YP epPr 


PsP 


C. INTER-CULTURAL (N = 12) 
“He has different religion”.. 75.0 
“Lover different race” 16.7 
“Lover different nationality”. 8.3 

2.9 
D. PARENT-CHILD (N = 34) 
“Parents don’t love me” 23.6 
“Parents too severe” 
Father-son conflict 
“My child doesn’t respect me” 14.7 
ba didn’t raise my child 


8.1 
E. PSYCHOLOGICAL along F abs 96) 
1. Emotionally disturbed 
“He (she) is mentally =” .< 
Pais. losing my mind” 13. 5 
ific aR Be problems. 11.4 
arents reject me 3.1 
“My child is a problem”... 2.1 
“I’m in love with another 
man” 
“Spouse is immature” 
Homosexual (lesbian) 


12. “I feel 
13. “I'm , s* Se 
14. “Spouse is frigid (cold)”... 4.2 


F. SEX (no overt emotional tone) (N = 24) 
ation” 33.3 


2 


SAIAvPynr 
VNNYEs 
Reeeeaoe, 


16.4 


yee 





ter were broken down and then recon- 
structed as a single, easily identified 
statement or “theme.”?’ The results of 
the analysis appear in Table 1. Discus- 
sion of each problem category and il- 
lustrative extracts from letters follow: 


7 Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis (Glen- 
coe, Ill: Free Press, 1952), pp. 138-40. 


A. Courtship: These letters form 
the second largest group, 72, or 17.1% 
of the 420. The writers, most of whom 
are female teenagers, are seeking ad- 
vice on how to cope with “young” 
love. 

To an adult, the problem would not 
seem serious, But to a teenager, it 
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is momentarily world shaking. The 
“boy is shy” or the “parents interfere”: 
My mother telling me he is no 
good because he is the son of divorced 
penis My father’s brother is divorced 

t they say that is different. (Single 

female, 17.) 

The most frequent single question 
concerns proper conduct or role in 4 
courtship situation: 

Next Fall I am leaving for college to 
make a serious decision of what I shall 
do in life. I am afraid if I have her on 
my mind any more it will stop me from 
making a right decision. (Single male, 
18.) 

The youagsters believe that the adult 
world doesn’t understand them; often 
the adult world doesn’t. One 18-year- 
old girl wrote that she was referred to 
her “counselor” (probably high school) 
because her academic work was suffer- 
ing. The girl explained that “I split up 
with my steady.” The counselor, she 
wrote, gave her the old “buck up” 
routine. 

B. Pre-marital: The essential differ- 
ences between this category and the one 
above are age of the writer and the 
more desperate note of complaint in the 
letter. These writers are over 20 years 
of age; some are of an age in which the 
bid for marriage is a despairing goal. 
Twenty-five percent of the writers are 
male 


The largest group of writers (B-3) 
came to the unhappy realization that 
the intended spouse is now cool. One 
young woman complained: 

- we went all the way and now he 


is avoiding me... he me 

he loves me but since, he hasn’t even 

asked me to go out with him. (Female, 

24, marital status unknown.) 

Other problems sound a sad, albeit 
trite, note. The writer loves someone 
who is married and although “true 
love” does exist, the married lover just 
can’t get rid of the spouse. Disparity in 
ages causes a feeling of insecurity; will 
the marriage work physically and emo- 
tionally? The writer has a secret past 
that will foredoom future happiness. 
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Many of the writers are emotionally 
immature. Some are incredibly naive. 

C. Intercultural: These letters also 
involve pre-marital problems but with 
an additional component, a difference 
between the man and woman in race, 
religion or nationality.* The writers’ 
anguish is poignant. Society doesn’t un- 
derstand; neither do parents, pastors or 
friends: 

Bs. need embaods a other than 

e one I m 

priest ... I had an peer _— 

marriage, with my husband actually 

beating me and using all sorts of bru- 
tality . . . now I have found some hap- 
piness (with a Negro college student). 

I can’t believe that I am doing anything 

wrong in going out with this man. 

(Divorced white female, 27.) 

D. Parent-child Problems: Parents 
and children turn to the lovelorn col- 
umnist for assistance as either an audi- 
tor or counselor. Twenty-five of the 34 
writers were children who wished to 
register a complaint. Most of the chil- 
dren were from the middle class and 
their complaints are not severe. The 
typical letters say “parents are too 
strict.” 

One 14-year-old girl wrote that she 
was neglected by her gad-about mother: 

Mother is forever going to cocktail 

arte my over oh and she also 

longs to every organization in town 

it seems . . . I don’t think she likes the 

ibility of us . . . P.S. I realize 

mom should go out once in awhile so 
skip problem. 

The parents, most of whom come 
from the lower status group, reveal 
concern and genuine confusion over the 
rupture in the family. In many cases, 
the writer, typically the mother, be- 
trays a sense of guilt and asks the col- 
umnist, “Do you feel I did wrong?” 
Eight of the nine letters written by par- 
ents contain problems which appear to 
be sufficiently serious to be considered 

The mass 


media still are sensitive. The 


printed column never uses direct identification as 
Jewish, Catholic, Negro, etc. It always is “an- 
other religion” or “another race.” 
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by a professional, at least at the intake 
level. 


E. Psychological Counseling: The 
writers of these letters, the largest single 
category (96, or 22.9% of the total), 
evidenced a need for counseling on a 
variety of personal and interpersonal 
problems. The majority (71, or 74% of 
the 96) betrayed emotional stress, both 
moderate and severe. The writer was 
frightened, often in a state of panic, or 
seriously confused by the situation, real 
or imagined, confronting him. Forty- 
five (59.2%) of all de writers were 
in this category. More. ver, the major- 
ity of writers in this category were 
adult. 

The contents of some of the letters 
suggest strongly that the writer already 
was deeply disturbed; paranoid and 
schizoid content often is found. 

A number of the writers unfold a 
case history, with vivid descriptions, 
about a spouse, lover or child. But fre- 
quently one wonders who is ill, the 
writer or the subject of the letter: 

I met a zed head who had a tough 
break in life, a baby, by a married man 
who I believe is a rotten white slaver 
. .. I'm so afraid this no good Wop is 
trying to commercialize his hold on her. 
(Separated male, 27.) 

Most of the letters in this group are 
lengthy and detailed. Without question, 
the writers are using their letters as a 
catharsis. Often the letter would plead 
for columnist’s patience and under- 
standing. Several letters end with a 
plea; “You're the only one I can talk 
to.” 

Eleven writers told of contact with 
psychiatrists or case-work agencies; 
therapy evidently wasn’t successful: 

I have been to many psychiatrists and 
none have done me any good. In fact 
they have harmed me, as I always leave 
their office with my head in a whirl... 
May I add that I have never been hos- 
pitalized. (Married female, adult.) 
Approximately two-thirds (64 of the 

96) of the writers were from the lower 
socio-economic group and their letters 
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often betray fear of orthodox agencies 
and ignorance of non-fee services: 

They makes you sign you will give all 
your moneys . . . or send you back to 
Misisippi .. . (Married woman, 40.) 
But even the middle-class writer, per- 

haps in the depth of his confusion or 
illness, reveals ignorance or fears of 
orthodox resources: 

Perhaps I have a paranoid tendencies 
but I believe there is a deeper reason 
behind this . . . But everytime I decide 
to consult a doctor, I get qualms. Per- 
haps he will dig too deep . . . (Single 
female nurse, 25.) 

A summary of “the problems” indi- 
cates that the emotional is the most fre- 
quent: Emotional, 48 (49.9%); sexual, 
35 (36.5%); love and marriage, 8 
(8.4%); and parent-child, 5 (5.2%). 
This, of course, does not indicate the 
underlying psychodynamics. The letter 
writer is merely saying what he thinks 
the problems are. 

F. Sex: These letters deal with sex- 
ual behavior and, sometimes, its results. 
The distinction between these letters 
and many of those in Group E, above, 
is a matter of degree. The writers of 
letters in this category concern them- 
selves with the immediate problem and 
do not manifest any serious emotional 
tensions. The letters typically are brief, 
even though the detail is to the point. 
Most of the writers request information 
concerning sex or wish to discuss the 
problems of sex. There is no expression 
of a deep-rooted fear of sex, only its 
personal and social consequences. The 
letters betray ignorance and immaturity 
of the writer or of persons in the writ- 
er’s environment: 


My mother has never answered my 
questions . . . acted as if it were a 
crime to inquire. I was afraid to ask 
because I thought I would be punished 
. . « (Single female 18.) 


G. Marital Relations: This category, 
the third largest among the problem 
letters, contains many, if not all, the 
stresses and breaches of the marital 
contract. The charge of sexual miscon- 
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“Spouse cheats”) ranks 


duct (G-1, 
first: | 

My older son & I went up to see her 
with my husband and he admitted it 
. . « This girl even told my son he no 
longer cared for me because he didn’t 
care for stout women... he was watch- 
ing TV and she was strutting around in 
a pair of pajamas, not even with a bra 
on. (Separated female, adult.) 

The second ranking group of letters 
(G-2, “Spouse is no good”) contains a 
range of gripes from golf to rudeness, 
snoring and flatulence. 

Many letters commence, “My hus- 
band [or wife] is a no good bum.” 
The writer is content to state the 
charge, often without further attribu- 
tions. Professional counseling might 
have been in order if the writer had ap- 
proached an orthodox agency but, for 
the moment, the complainant is “sound- 
ing off.” In 27 letters (39.1% of the 
69), the writer “exploded”—that is, ex- 

hostility. 

One-third of the writers (23 of the 
69 letters) “whine”: 

Whenever we have an argument he 
insults me, This last time he told me to 
drop dead. (Married female, 40.) 

All the letters reveal the drabness 
and dissatisfactions of married life, so 
well known to professional counselors. 
More than half the writers betrayed the 
distressing immaturity of one or both 
of the marital partners: 

He asked for a divorce and promised 
to come back . . . but he remarried .. . 
I still love him . . . Should I wait for 
him? (Divorced female, adult.) 

H. Sibling Rivalry: To whom does 
a child complain about the sibling ri- 
val? To the parents? Perhaps, but par- 
ents often, so the writer complains, are 
too busy or downright prejudiced. The 
columnist becomes the auditor. Typi- 
cally the writer is the younger of the 
siblings; his letter often is written in 
momentary anger and annoyance: 

Sometimes I wish she were dead so I 


wouldn’t feel so bad. (Single female, 
teen.) 
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I. Community Resources: In many 
ways, this small group of letters (32, or 
7.6% of the total) represents the more 
positive, and thus the more encourag- 
ing, problems put before the lovelorn 
columnist. The writers wanted tangible 
aid or sought “direction” to a proper 
community resource. 

On the other hand, approximately 
half the writers seeking direction com- 
plain of indifference or rejection by 
local agencies: 

I went downtown to ask for assistance 
and the woman at the desk said abrupt- 
ly, “You will have to wait to get your- 
self a job and come back when you are 
65.” What a world we live in today. 
(Widowed female, 65.) 

The writers typically are either pas- 
sive or mildly confused. 

One of the basic ingredients in the 
lovelorn column of yore—the “lonely 
heart”—is included in this category. 
The writer is trying to learn where or 
how he can find a congenial person of 
the opposite sex: 

Often I read in the paper of a wid- 
ower asking for a house oook 
told my children I would write you for 
advice . . . maybe he is as lonesome as 
I am. (Widowed female, adult.) 

J. Social Relations: Minor, and yet 
irritating problems of interpersonal re- 
lations crop up and the writers want 
advice. This type letter has replaced the 
“etiquette” column. The writer is im- 
mature and confused by the situation: 

My daughter-in-law doesn’t appreci- 
ate my son... She hates me. . . On 


account of her I have a nervous break- 
down . . . (Married female, adult.) 


“Tone” of the Letters 

Interest logically centers on the de- 
gree of integration and emotional sta- 
bility of the writer. Table 2 reports this 


- evaluation of the writer. The “tone” of 
‘the letters represents, depending upon 


the internal evidence found in the let- 
ters, several factors: degree of tension, 
maturity, and perception of problem. 
In a clinical setting, it might be termed 
affect. But since clinical controls are 
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TABLE 2 
"Tone" of Problem Letters Written to Lovelorn Columnist, by Type of Problem 





Mild 
Confusion 
No. 


Problem Immature 


No % 


Serious 


Confusion 
No. 


Ti 
No 


5 
x 





87.4 

34 (77.2 

Inter-cultural 75.0 
Parent-child oe 
Psychological .... 25 26, 
’ 7” 19 79.2 
24 248 

7 1778 

19 59.4 

10 50.0 

100.0 

57.2 


Brrnue 


ASS ROMMOORD 
Boarnctw 


Socowoactwor 
eRSxSBeou 
aNeK VEADAWHK DH 

wNnocoooonoooo 

SBS coSRRESES 


~ iS 8 
woowet 
noo 
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absent in this study, the analysis is de- 
pendent on the context of the letter and 
must be broadened somewhat in scope. 
The assignment of letters to the cate- 
gories in Table 2 must be considered 
within this limitation. 

A. Immaturity: The writers reveal 
that their problems represent nothing 
more than inability to cope with reality 
or the environment. They avow that the 
problems are horribly painful and cry 
out that “no one understands me” or 
collapse with a whine, “life is treating 
me wrong.” The immature consist of 
more than half of the problem letter 
writers. Fewer than half of the writers 
in this category are adolescents 
(42.5%), most of whom are experi- 
encing nothing more than the throes of 
growing up in world of disinterested 
adults. Their letters are either protesta- 
tions, often giddy, of adult emotions or 
the anguished wails of Romeo and Ju- 
liet set to rock and roll. The bulk of 
their problems is concerned with court- 
ship and pre-marital relations. 


The rest (57.5%) are adults who 
never achieved the orientation or emo- 
tional outlook of adulthood. Many of 
their letters have a “flat” tone; the 
writer is passive or recites his story 
with dulled whine. These writers want 
someone to find and rescue them. 


B. Mild Confusion: The writers in 
this category are unable to adapt well 


to a stress situation, typically marital or 
emotional. The letters indicate strong 
anxiety and a sense of frustration that 
threatens to overwhelm the writers. 
Yet the letters also suygest that the 
writers still have some grasp of reality. 
Unable to control the situation, the 
writers complain angrily, often with 
overtones of hysteria, against the injus- 
tices of life. They ask the lovelorn col- 
umnist to understand their predicaments 
and to give them a boost. 


C. Serious Confusion: The letters in 
this category suggest that the writer is 
unable to make any adequate adapta- 
tion to his situation. Many writers, re- 
porting various disorders — psychoso- 
matic illnesses, fixations, compulsions, 
etc.—seem to have a few defenses 
against emotional breakdown. Nineteen 
of the 49 writers in this category reveal 
the existence of a severe disorder or re- 
port a history of personality disintegra- 
tion. The majority of letters fall in the 
psychological problem category. 


D. Hostility: The writer is directing 
his anger and frustration at some per- 
son or persons in his immediate envi- 
ronment. The letters are brief and 
describe a situational problem. The 
writer provides little history and little 
else other than hostility. The anger is 
focused, in the greater number of let- 
ters, on an unhappy, often squalid, 
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TABLE 3 
Responses from Lovelorn Columnist to Writers of Problem Letters 


Tone 


General Light Total Row 
% No. % 4 No. % % 





Moral 





35 41.2 

33.3 2 66.6 
6.6 37 93.4 
22 44.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


(42.1) 
(1.5) 
(30.2) 
(24.2) 
(2.0) 
(100.0) 


116 57.4 





marital relationship. The writer in all 
but three letters is a female. 

E. Insight: Only two letters ap- 
peared in this category. One letter was 
from a young woman who, enamored 
with a priest, flirted with suicide; the 
second was from a young man in a 
psychiatric hospital. Both received 
treatment and seemed to have some 
understanding of their problem. The 
writers, evidently lonely, were seeking 
approval from the columnist. 


THE COLUMNIST RESPONDS 


The column, as published in the 
newspaper, provides the public first 
with entertainment. But this does not 
preclude the columnist’s making a folk- 
sy or somewhat serious comment on a 
printed excerpt. She warns the giddy 
adolescent girl that virginity is no 
laughing matter; she sternly tells the 
troubled wife to take her erratic hus- 
band to a physician. To some of us, 
the entertainment is not in the re- 
sponse but in our sardonic incredulity 
of our fellow mortals. To some readers, 
the letter may reflect their own anxi- 
eties and the response may provide 
solace. 

The immediate question is the per- 
sonal response, the intimate answer to 
the writer. The columnist answered 202 
letters from problem writers. (The re- 
sponses were stapled to the original 
letter) The analysis is reported in Table 
3. 


The columnist states she attempts to 
respond to each letter with as much 


feeling of personal intimacy as can be 
permitted by a return letter. Inasmuch 
as the amount of mail is heavy, she in- 
evitably falls into a generalized for- 
mula. If the columnist believes the 
writer is insincere, she does not re- 
spond, even though the letter may be 
used for syndication. Once in awhile a 
giddy, immature writer will earn a flip 
or light reply. (Only four were found 
in the 202 responses.) If the columnist 
is doubtful of sincerity, her response is 
bland, almost pointless. 


If the letter is considered genuine, 
the response has sufficient reference to 
the writer’s problem to make the an- 
swer seem personal. Judging from the 
fan letters included in the total sample, 
there is no doubt that a number of 
writers were pleased. 


The columnist’s first problem in re- 
sponding is to set a “tone” of interest 
or receptiveness. The professional in- 
take interviewer has the same problem 
except that he has the advantage of 
face-to-face contact. 


The columnist gave a “moral” re- 
sponse in 82 (40.6%) of her answers. 
In these cases the columnist answered, 
sometimes gently, sometimes forcefully, 
with the reminder that she was on the 
side of moral law and social custom. 
The largest number of “moral” re- 
sponses were to letters dealing with 
courtship, sex and marital problems. A 
17-year-old girl wrote a lengthy letter 
about her sailor boyfriend. The col- 
umnist replied, in part, that the Ten 
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Commandments are part of the moral 
code: 

Come down to earth. Enjoy his com- 
pany. (You were absolutely right about 
petting. Keep saying no.) But don’t take 
this whole thing seriously until you are 
sure you are ready to make plans to 
marry. 

In one area, the columnist’s moral 
response sounds a sad note. Invariably, 
she warns those who contemplate inter- 
cultural alliances that they must face 
social ostracism. 

The largest group of responses, 116 
(57.4%) were “generalized.” In these 
responses the columnist is less directive 
and less stern. If she plays the role of 
the “family friend” in providing moral 
direction, she now is the “kindly neigh- 
bor.” She is not permissive nor does she 
suggest the bromidic “will power.” The 
columnist urges the reader to use some 
self-direction and to rely upon his re- 
maining resources. 

The most frequent “general” re- 
sponse is to persons with psychological 
problems. They are encouraged to 
“hang on” until some course of posi- 
tive action can be taken by the indi- 
vidual. 

The reader, of course, is more inter- 
ested in whatever assistance the col- 
umnist provides; that is, what “action” 
should he take. Indeed, the critical 
evaluation of the columnist’s role re- 
lates to the advice she gives the writer. 

The columnist’s “action” responses 
are shown in the rows of Table 3. 

The columnist most frequently en- 
deavors to steer the writer (85, or 
42.1% of the 202 responses). She at- 
tempts to guide the individual’s beha- 
vior in a specific direction, particuarly 
in courtship or premarital situations. 

The next most frequent advice is to 
suggest that the reader seek help from 
an “agency,” an orthodox advisor, a 
physician, pastor, or recognized social 
or legal agency (61, or 30.2%). The 
majority of the 61 responses were in 
answer to writers who present problems 
in psychological (20), marital (11) and 
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community resource (18) areas. A 25- 
year-old woman who complained of her 
husband’s promiscuous behavior, was 
told: 

I would suggest that you and your 
husband go together to a minister or 
priest or to any agency such as Com- 
munity Chest that offers marriage coun- 
seling, or family service, You need to 
— professional help with your prob- 
em... 

The columnist supports the writer 
but fails to tell her how to get the fe- 
male-chasing husband to visit any of 
the advisors suggested. Nor is the col- 
umnist explicit in telling the distraught 
woman where she can find an appropri- 
ate social agency.’ The original letter 
indicates that the woman is barely lit- 
erate and is an utterly passive creature. 

Nonetheless, in many cases, and per- 
haps in the above, the columnist has 
done a valuable service in suggesting 
that the writer needs the services of 
intimate counseling and that the service 
may exist in the community. 

Moreover, the columnist often at- 
tempts to overcome the writer’s appre- 
hension of and resistance to an agency. 
The columnist wrote this reply (in 
part) to a mother who resisted a physi- 
cian’s advice that she take her son to a 
psychiatric clinic: 

You are wrong to deprive your son 
of professional help . . . When people 
realize that it is no more disgraceful to 
straighten out the kinks in their minds 
than in their arms . . . we will have 
come a long way .. . 

The writer in only three cases was 
instructed to ask a relative or intimate 
friend to intervene in the problem and 
give assistance. 

In 49 (24.2%) responses the col- 
umnist provided support, however tem- 
porarily, for the writer. She did not 
make a specific suggestion. Instead, she 
gave a word of praise or encourage- 


Some local lovelorn columns provide de- 
tailed information on the location and resources 
of community agencies. The Milwaukee Journal 
columnist has been known to arrange appoint- 
ments. 
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ment and indicated that she was a 
“good listener.” 


SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE COLUMNIST: 
DISCUSSION 

Lovelorn, today, obviously is a mis- 
nomer. The columnist deals with a 
wide gamut of problems of human be- 
havior; some are familiar to the clinics 
and agencies while others aren’t cov- 
ered by established community re- 
sources. But here are people with prob- 
lems, some evidently minor, others 
patently serious, and most, in between. 
We are all aware of the. many state- 
ments stressing the need for more 
clinics and trained consultants; these 
are for the emotionally-ill persons 
whose existence is recorded in near- 
astronomical figures. But the truly 
astronomical population is that with 
lesser, nonetheless painful, problems. 
Its existence is known to an observer 
with a perceptive ear and to a few 
pollsters. 


Stouffer asked a sample of the popula- 
tion this question: “What kinds of things 
do you worry about most?” The replies 
were: politics, 3%; financial and busi- 
ness, 43%; health, 24%; and personal, 
30% .*° Gallup asked a similar question. 
Money problems ranked first; domes- 
tic and other personal problems came 
next.24 The lovelorn writers, including 
teenagers, form a concentrated and un- 
doubtedly biased subsample of the 
“worried” population. The writers are 
those who say they cannot solve their 
own problems. Only a handful had 
sought out orthodox counseling re- 
sources. For many, particularly teen- 
agers and young adults, no agency 
really is equipped to handle their cases. 
Many adults are potential victims of 
the fraudulent “psychologists” and oth- 
er seers who bilk their clients.?? In- 


Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conformity 
and Civil Liberties (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1955), pp. 58-72. 

Gallup Poll, published in the Indianapolis 
Star, Sept. 11, 1954. 

2 Cf. Steiner, op. cit. 
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deed, the columnist is providing a 
useful non-fee (or subsidized) outlet. 

The columnist, in making herself 
available to the public, serves a tem- 
porizing function. She lends a sympa- 
thetic ear and provides, temporarily at 
least, support. A clinical psychologist 
commented that a jovelorn columnist, 
by being a “big sister,” can assist in a 
positive way “persons who for one rea- 
son or another are not ready for pro- 
fessional counseling.” The columnist 
can do more good than harm, the psy- 
chologist said, providing the advice is 
pragmatic and not overly given to sanc- 
timonious preachment. 

The columnist’s supportative func- 
tion is vital. The writers are turning to 
a woman, a “big sister,” in whom they 
have some confidence and hope for 
sympathy. The columnist helps them 
to “hang on” for another moment. 

There are among the writers persons 
who are “putting off” professional 
counseling. They fear the stigma of 
“mental illness” or, more seriously, 
they avoid therapy, for it possibly 
threatens them with a painful awareness 
of their inadequacies. The columnist, 
although she encourages professional 
contact and tries to inform the writers 
that modern psychology promises no 
psychic attack, is giving these writers 
reassurance that “someone” is inter- 
ested. At least, she is doing no harm. 
Many of the letter writers would run 
away from therapy as readily as they 
would ignore her. 

The majority of the writers, in my 
judgment, are not hanging on the cliff 
of psychic disintegration. They are con- 
fused souls whose interpersonal com- 
munication is weak and whose percep- 
tions of reality are befogged. They too 
need support and some direction. Karl 
M. Bowman commented that in the ab- 
sence Of professional help, “it is a good 
idea for the ‘muddled’ person to seek 
assistance from the columnist.” ** If the 
columnist gives unqualified advice, Dr. 


%3 Statement to the author. 
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Bowman argued, so do ministers, mar- 
riage counselors and other “menders of 
mental troubles.” 

The danger of the lovelorn column 
resides in the prescription of a detailed 
course of behavior in the absence of a 
complete knowledge of the writer’s his- 
tory. Inasmuch as the columnist es- 
chews specific, detailed advice, the 
danger is minimized. 

Many writers can’t take their prob- 
lems to agencies; there is no room in 
an already-jammed case load or no fa- 
cility exists. The plight of the teenager 
is a case in point. Contemporary soci- 
ety’s extraordinary emphasis on early 
romantic love has become entangled in 
the teenager’s desperate search for se- 
curity and the youngster easily gets 
iost in the tacky web of young love or 
in the tricky maze of social relations. 
The teenager feels his elders are non- 
responsive; to whom shall he talk? 
There are few available personal coun- 
selors. It is little wonder that teenagers 
and adults alike kept a popular singer’s 
book of advice (Pat Boone’s ’Twixt 
Twelve and Twenty) on the best seller 
list for months.** 

The lovelorn columnist structures the 
world in positive, but not rigid, terms 
which youngsters want and which 
adults approve. She, if anything, is 
supporting the concepts of a moral so- 
ciety, in the sense of decent interper- 
sonal relationships. Those who want 
this direction will accept; those whose 
original inclinations are otherwise will 
ignore here as they do others. Within 
the generalized framework of the tem- 
porizing function, the columnist serves 
two specific roles. 

The first is as a referee. Almost half 
the writers are not only asking for 
support but also for her intervention in 
a conflict situation. A teenage girl will 
write that her mother argues over the 
proper hour of curfew; the mother 
agrees to abide by the columnist’s rul- 


on New York Times Book Review, Aug. 30, 
1959. 
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ing. A wife writes that she had a dis- 
pute with her husband and he suggested 
a third party; the wife wrote to the 
lovelorn columnist. Other writers seek 
someone to arbitrate between them- 
selves and “life” or “fate.” These writ- 
ers ask, “Am I wrong?” 

The columnist, although at times 
giving a direct answer, counsels faith 
between individuals or in the goodness 
in people. 

The columnist, secondly, plays the 
role of auditor to catharsis. She “lis- 
tens” to a steady flow of tales of woe 
and human disintegration and in a 
comforting note tells the writer she is 
interested. The columnist personally 
can receive safely a great deal of ma- 
terial; she is distant (although not 
anonymous). And most important to 
the writer, she is not present and thus 
non-threatening. She is helpful because 
she does listen. As long as she does not 
attempt to indulge in directive therapy, 
she can do little major damage, or 
rather, do a great deal less harm than 
those whose professional training is far 
from complete but who nonetheless in- 
dulge recklessly in therapy in a face- 
to-face situation. 

It may well be that the newspaper, 
through it lovelorn column, is provid- 
ing unwittingly an institutional device 
to “funnel off” anxieties of a large num- 
ber of persons. In this study, the popu- 
lation of letter writers seems to repre- 
sent those whose communications with 
the orthodox social institutions is not 
strong. In terms of the larger commu- 
nity, the writers are “groupless.” Some 
may well belong to small groups, a 
store front church, for example; but 
these have almost no communication 
with the larger social structure. Fifteen 
per cent of the letter writers are teen- 
agers whose affect is a loud, and to the 
adult ear, superficial shriek. It is an 
understandable communication within 
the peer group even though in a letter 
it is an attempt to communicate with, 
or rather gain attention of, an adult 
authority. Almost one-eighth of the let- 
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ter writers, most of whom are adults, 
manifest personality disorders which 
suggest a communications breakdown. 

The vast majority of the adult letter 
writers are persons who find their per- 
sonal lives meaningless, dull, inflicted 
upon by others, and anxiety ridden. 
This does not mean that they do not 
“talk.” They may “talk” too much, but 
they do not “talk” in a therapeutic con- 
text with orthodox authorities. Indeed, 
some of the writers are fearful of es- 
tablished authorities. 

One of the characteristics of the let- 
ter writers is membership in the lower 
socio-economic class. The cultural in- 
dices of the letters suggest that many 
are recent in-migrants to Northern met- 
ropolitan areas from the rural South. 
These individuals have not yet been in- 
corporated into the cities’ institutional 
life. Others are isolates who never have 
been part of the social structure or who 
recently have broken away from formal 
institutions for individual reasons. 

There is much to suggest that the let- 
ter writers, the adults at least, are 
anomics. Several indices of anomie*® 
are manifest in the context of the let- 
ters. Expressions of a sense of futility 
or passivity and of the inability to ob- 
tain social and psychological support 
from persons in the writer’s immediate 
environment are abundant. The letters 
have a low frequency of hostile re- 
marks against society. Indeed, 59.4% 
of the letters pointed the finger of accu- 
sation at some other individual. The 
content of the letters indicates that the 
writers have only a hazy conception of 
any positive life goals. 

The newspaper becomes the last link 
of communication with the “commu- 
nity”; the lovelorn columnist is the 
friendly, non-threatening authority 
found in the otherwise impersonal 
pages of the press. There is much to 
suggest that the letter writers are part 


Robert K. Merton, “Social and 
Anomie: Continuities,” Social Theory and Social 
Structure, rev. ed. (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 
1957), p. 164. 
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of the population of “faithful” readers, 
that is, those dependent on the mass 
media.”¢ 

These writers aren’t the kind who 
peruse the painfully dull mental hygiene 
features which appear annually during 
the Red Feather drive. They are from 
the population of readers of sensational 
news, gossip and lovelorn columns and 
confession magazines.27 The non-writ- 
ers in this reader population probably 
read the lovelorn column with credul- 
ity, not sophisticated amusement. 

If anything, the toughness, the tart- 
ness, and even the double entendre are 
the readers’ language. Whatever its 
faults, the lovelorn column achieves a 
personal response among its readers. 


I suspect that the press does not 
comprehend fully the impact of the 
lovelorn column. Its immediate utility, 
in the eyes of most managers, involves 
the circulation factor. But it appears 
that the column has a secondary effect 
as a behavioral communication. The 
newspaper, perhaps unwittingly, has 
taken on a responsibility that far tran- 
scends entertainment. I would prefer to 
see newspapers, if they must use a love- 
lorn column, utilize a locally-produced 
column, written with warmth and 


%A study of “missing the newspaper” during 
the 1955 Detroit pollnns "Clee strike showed that 
Negroes and 7 to 11 years of 
schooling ah yy the ne more than oth- 
ers. (Charles F. Cannell Harry Sharp, “The 

of the 1955-56 Detroit Ne Strike,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35:26-35, 1958). 
One of the surveyors told the author that the 
Srole scale of anomie was masked into some of 
the questionnaires. The results were not statisti- 
cally significant, but they that anomics 
missed the newspaper more 


™ The themes of the content of the confession 

(“romance”) magazines are similar to 

those in the letters to the lovelorn columnist. 

The older confession magazines (True Story, 

True Confession, etc.) have redubbed themselves 
vior” magazines. 


ict. maga- 
zines (Bronze Thrills, Jive and Tan), aimed at 


new, lower-class urban dwellers, concentrate on 
the old, undiluted themes of courtship, sex and 
marital problems. The circulation of the confes- 
sion magazines approaches 10,000,000. 
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sprightliness. A local column would be 
more responsive to resources within a 
community and have less social dis- 
tance to it than a syndicated product. 


SOCIAL FUNCTION: CONCLUSIONS 


I started out with a skeptical curios- 
ity and ended with the recognition that 
the lovelorn column may play a useful 
social role in urban society. However, 
content analysis is a limited tool and 
the letters provided incomplete data. 
Thus, this study can yield only several 
hypotheses which require the employ- 
ment of other research tools. The exist- 
ence of troubled persons is not “news.” 
The problem is how to communicate 
with the troubled and provide them 
with a feeling of encouragement and 
support and then direction. Further re- 
search will have implications for men- 
tal hygiene educators and will provide 
further understanding of the role of the 
mass media. The overflowing bin of 
only one columnist was tapped; there 
are many others. 

The hypotheses are: 


1. The writers are “groupless” or 
anomic persons who have poor com- 
munications with formal social institu- 
tions and orthodox social agencies. 


There is only one way to find out. 
The writers need to be incorporated in- 
to a masked social survey which would 
attempt to measure the existence of the 
indices of anomie, as well as to estab- 
lish better the manifestations of emo- 
tional and other personal problems. 


2. The newspaper column serves as a 
non-threatening authority which pro- 
vides support and possibly an outlet for 
anxiety. 


This would infer that the reader, 
feeling that he is being recognized as 
an individual, has a close personal 
identification with the newspaper or the 
column. These readers are akin to the 
viewers and listeners of soap operas. 
The soap-opera fan, who apparently 
has more worries than the non-fans, 
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feels closer to the medium which pro- 
vides the entertainment and which gives 
him solace and satisfaction.** But the 
electronic media do not provide for 
catharsis. The newspaper does. 


3. The newspaper provides the letter 
writers contact with the community and 
outside world. 


I suspect that these writers are not 
regular readers of hard-core public af- 
fairs news. They probably read human 
interest stories and the lurid accounts 
of crime and sex. The sensational press 
with which the lovelorn column is 
identified has been criticized by moral- 
ists for its trivia and emphasis on per- 
sonal crises. Yet the press’ function as 
an instrument of democratization has 
been dimly understood. The yellow 
newspapers of yore took advantage of 
the new urban dweller’s interest in his 
personal environment and provided him 
with contact, however trivial and banal 
the story, with a simplified, under- 
standable wider world. 

Newsmen have suspected for years 
that readers are interested in “prob- 
lem-” and “people-” centered stories. 
A recent Gallup survey reported that 
newspaper readers are interested most 
in these five areas: health, education, 
cost of living, what other people think, 
and personality profiles.*° 

The lovelorn column fits into this 
broad spectrum of reader interest. It 
permits the troubled reader to make 
contact with a wider world in which 
there are other anxious persons and in 
which there is a friendly authority. If 
it is found that the lovelorn column 
performs a positive social function, the 
remaining question, then, is how to 
make it more effective. 


** Herta Herzog, “What Do We Know 
about Day-time Serial Listeners?”, Reader in 
Public Opinion and Communications, edited by 
Bernard Berelson and Morris Janowitz (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 352-65. 


* George Gallup, “Overwhelming Evidence of 
Strength,” Editor & Publisher, Juiy 13, 1957, pp. 
9, 72-73. 











Responses to News Pictures: 
A Study in Perceptual Unity 


BY WILLIAM R. HAZARD#*® 


What factors influence readers’ preferences for pictures? Results 
of a series of experiments suggest that subject matter is of pri- 
mary importance, yet also indicate that certain rectangular 
shapes—including the square—are more effective than others. 
“Concentric” organization had less influence on reader choices. 





@ IN SPITE OF THE ZOOMING IN- 
crease in picture usage by newspapers, 
magazines and television there are few, 
if any, work-a-day rules of thumb 
which take into account what has been 
learned experimentally about picture 
preferences. A perusal of sociological 
and psychological journals shows that 
simple indices of picture interests are 
practically non-existent. Behavioral or 
experimental research in this area is 
often conditioned by complex and in- 
terlocking assumptions about 
tion and symbolization. In the world 
of art, rules of thumb are based on 
even more tenuous and uncritical intui- 
tions. Except for a few methodologi- 
cally unsound reader-recall polls, few 
attempts have been made to directly 
measure reader responses to pictures. 
Perhaps the most directly relevant 
attempt to provide answers about news 
picture interests was by MacLean and 
Hazard (1), who found that six major 
subject matter groupings were associ- 
ated with picture readership. 


*The author is head of the Pictorial Journal- 
School 


The “factors” or appeals were: 

I. Idolatry: Successful, glamorons, 
wealthy women, especially in a “happy 
family” situation. Adolescent girl's 
dream, Idealized sex role, including 
emotional warmth to husband and 
physical attractiveness. 


II. Social Problems: People causing 
“trouble” like strikes and riots, people 
“on the wrong side of the tracks,” peo- 
ple who do not “fit in” to popular 
ideals. 

Ill. Picturesque: Salon pictures, 
moody pictures, dynamic pictures, pic- 
tures portraying loneliness and escape 
from other people, doing things with 
hands. 

IV. War: War, fear of involvement 
in war, horror at the gruesome results 
of war, glory of American armed power 
and sympathy for the victims of war. 

V. Blood and Violence: People sud- 
denly dead through crime or accident. 

VI. Spectator Sports: Action pictures 
of sports which command big audi- 
ences. 

In the picturesque factor, subject 
matter seemed to play a much less 
dominant role than in other picture 
groupings. The photographs in this 
atypical cluster were noted as having 
“good composition” in a technical sense. 
However, the study was not planned to 
explore this dimension of picture inter- 
est. 
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Ficure 1] — Cezanne’s unfinished “La 
Route,” showing concentric placement of 
color spots around a focal area. (From 
John Rewald, “Paul Cezanne, Correspond- 
ence.” Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1937.) 


The present study is an effort to con- 
tinue the exploration of news picture 
interests. The study investigates the in- 
fluence of internal organization and 
shape as determinants of interest. 


THE ORGANIZATION VARIABLES 


One concept of organization is re- 
ported by Sherman (2) as implicit in 
the writings of Cezanne (3). Cezanne 
said that perception related peripheral 
forms in a visual field around a focal 
point—the visual target in a two-di- 
mensional painting. The edges of per- 
ceived objects in a “good” painting 
recede in a sort of concentric pattern, 
away from the focal point, toward 
what Cezanne called a “vanishing 
point.” Cezanne implied that in every 
day experience a visual act organized 
all points or forms in a visual field in a 
concentric positional relationship to 


points on the axis, formed between the 
focal point and the vanishing point. In 
his unfinished studies one can see the 
peripheral placement of color spots 
with the focal area remaining as bare 
canvas (Figure 1). Sherman termed 


_ this type of pictorial organization “per- 


ceptual unity.” 

An analogous form of gestalt “whole- 
ness” (4,5) apparently can be achieved 
through the application of “dynamic 
symmetry” in pictorial expression. Dy- 
namic symmetry was a system of geo- 
metric constructs of the ancient Greeks 
in the fifth century B.C., the great 
classical period in art. 

The system includes a method of es- 
tablishing a focal point in a painting by 
drawing a series of “whirling squares” 
within the  »undaries of the painting. 
(Figure 2.) Once the series of squares 
is drawn, the corners of the diagonals 
of each square are connected to form a 
series of quadrantic arcs. Thus a con- 
tinuous curved line is formed, anchored 
at a principal focal point of interest. 
Compositional lines radiate more or 
less from this center in a manner simi- 
lar to Cezanne’s concentric pattern. 
The resulting division of space is used 
as a criterion of the relative strength 
of two-dimensional paintings. If the 
shapes, lines and modulations within a 
picture follow the quadrantic arc the 
picture is said to have a stronger com- 
position than one which does not fol- 
low this pattern. 


THE SHAPE VARIABLES 


The basic shape in dynamic sym- 
metry is the square. The square shape 
and its diagonal furnish a series of so- 
called “root rectangles,” which are 
shapes found in plant life. To obtain 
areas of dynamic proportions, one 
starts with a square as Root I.: (See 
Figure 3.) One side of this shape is 
used as a side of each other rectangle 
in the series. Root II is obtained by 
using one side of the square as a side of 
the new rectangle, and the measure- 
ment of the diagonal of the square as 
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FicurE 2 — Layout of Whirling Square, 
showing how a series of quadrantic arcs 
approximate a concentric pattern. 


the length. The diagonal of Root II 
gives us the length of Root III, and so 
on to Root V, which is as far as the 
syStem goes (6). If we constructed a 
Golden rectangle, the right boundary 
would fall between the right boundaries 
of Root Rectangles IV and V (7). The 
Golden rectangle is used widely in 
magazine layouts. 


In dynamic symmetry the Root I 
(square) and Root IV (double square) 
rectangles are said to be static or 
“weak” because of equal tension along 
all sides, that is, the outside dimen- 
sions are considered too symmetrical 
(8). In dynamic symmetry the lines 
bounding an area are not commensur- 
able, but the areas are commensurable. 


The dynamic symmetry shapes can 
be found in both animal and vegetable 
life, and presumably in man’s visual or- 
ganization of his environment. In much 
the same way, the perceptual unity pat- 
tern of Cezanne is also believed by 
some to be a function of conditioned 
responses to visual stimuli. These pre- 
sumably limit the possible ways with 
which an observer can organize his en- 
vironment visually. In either case the 
two theories identify the major compo- 
sitional variables as over-all shape and 
concentric internal organization. Since 
these two aspects of a painting or pho- 
tograph are seen concurrently with 
subject matter it is assumed that they 
should be treated as antecedent vari- 
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ables, along with subject matter, in a 
methodological sense. 


THE EXPERIMENTS 


Two hundred sixty-two students in 
introductory sociology at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa took part in three ex- 
periments which were administered in 
nine separate class periods in two class- 
rooms. There were about equal num- 
bers of males and females in each 
group. Ages ranged from 17 to 24 
years. 


Eighty students took part in Experi- 
ment 1, 86 in Experiment 2, and 96 in 
Experiment 3. Students were asked to 
make paired-comparison choices from 
six news photographs in Experiment 1, 
from varying forms of one news pic- 
ture in Experiment 2, and from eight 
news pictures in Experiment 3. Experi- 
ment 2 was designed to reveal the in- 
fluence of internal organization and 
shape on picture choices. The subject 
matter of the pictures represented ma- 
jor interest groupings reported in the 
Badger Village study. 


Thurstone’s Case V method of paired- 
comparison attitude scale construction 
was subsequently applied to the choices 
in all three experiments (9). It was 
hoped the analysis would reveal and 
rank an underlying attribute of interest 
through all of the pictures in each set. 
We would thus assume the common 
denominator in Experiments 1 and 3 
was subject matter interests as identi- 
fied in the Badger Village study. 
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FicurE 3 — Progression of Root Rec- 
tangles, showing commensurability of area. 





PHOTOGRAPHS USED IN 
EXPERIMENT 3 
Varying forms of the Social Problems 
scene were used in experiment 2. Experi- 
ment | included all of the scenes except 
Government and Science. 


— THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Stimulus 7: Science; Root 1V; 
Non-concentric 


(Left) Stimulus 5: Idolatry; 
Root I; Non-concentric 


— JAMES HALL 
Stimulus 6: Social Problems; Root Il; Non- 
concentric 


— WILLIAM HAZARD (Left) Stimulus 1: War; Golden; Concentric 





Photographs used in experiment 3 
— CONTINUED 


— DAREL HEIN 
Stimulus 8: Government; Root 
lV; Concentric 


? 
(Right) Stimulus 4:  Pictur- 
esque; Root 1; Concentric 


— THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Stimulus 2: Spectator Sports; Root Il; Con- 
centric 


(Right) Stimulus 3: Blood and Violence; 
Golden; Concentric 


— THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Through further analysis, in Experi- 
ment 2, we expected to conclude that 
perceived concentric organization and 
“strong” dynamic symmetry shapes 
would be characterized by the higher 
scale values and that the “weaker” 
forms would be ordered on the bottom 
half of the scale. 


Experiment 1 


The six separate scenes in Experi- 
ment 1, conducted in May 1959, repre- 
sented the interest groupings of Idol- 
atry, Social Problems, Blood and Vio- 
lence, Spectator Sports, War and War 
Defense, and Picturesque. In this ex- 
periment each photograph was paired 
with each of the other five photographs 
in their varying forms, i.e., either con- 
centric or non-concentric, following 
Cezanne’s concept of concentricity. The 
indicator of concentricity, originated 
for this study, was a series of concen- 
tric rings, much like a rifle target, 
drawn on a clear plastic sheet with felt 
marking pens. The center of the ex- 


panding rings or “bullseye” was located 
at a focal point, as established by the 
application of whirling squares de- 
scribed earlier.’ 


In Experiment 1, 80 sociology stu- 
dents were shown the 12 pictures (six 
concentric, six non-concentric) in a se- 
ries of 66 pairs (10). The respondents 
were asked to choose that picture from 
each pair that represented the “most 
impact” for them. In the instructions 
before the showings “impact” was de- 
fined as the “most powerful image im- 


‘The overlay was applied to the projected 
images on the enlarging easel before enlarge- 
ments were actually made. Negatives were se- 
lected from the files of the Milwaukee Journal 
and the School of Journalism, State University 
of Iowa. Two enlargements were made of each. 
One was organized by cropping so that the ma- 
jor forms, lines and modulations in the picture 
followed the concentric pattern. The other was 
changed by cropping so that the compositional 
structure did not follow this pattern. Glass slides 
were eventually made of the enlargements so the 
photographs could be projected in pairs for the 
experiment. In Experiment 1, size was held con- 
stant. All of the pictures followed the proportions 
of a standard 11 x 14-inch print. 
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pression” . . . the pictures which were 
“most interesting” . . . and with which 
they were “the most involved.” Re- 
spondents were told to try to forget 
whether they liked or disliked the con- 
tent of what they saw. 


Experiment 2 


The same instructions were given in 
Experiment 2, to a group of 86 sociol- 
ogy students, mostly sophomores at the 
university, in June, 1959. In this show- 
ing, however, subject matter was re- 
stricted to ome scene, and size and 
organization were varied.” 

In a pretest with 25 journalism stu- 
dents and faculty the photograph rep- 
resenting the Social Problem interest 
grouping—a transient standing in front 
of a department store with a large Fa- 
ther’s Day sign in the window—was 
picked as being the one least changed 
in essential information through crop- 
ping and enlargement, from one version 
to the next. A small sign advertising 
greeting cards was noted as appearing 
in some of the prints and not in others. 
This sign was then blocked out by an 
airbrush, presumably allowing each 
version of the picture to present essen- 
tially the same story. 

This picture was shown in the ex- 
periment eight different ways—in Root 
I, Root II, Root IV and Golden rec- 
tangles, each with concentric and non- 
concentric internal organization. Con- 
centricity was established in the same 
manner as in Experiment 1, using plas- 
tic overlays for each of the rectangles. 


Experiment 3 


In Experiment 3, subject matter, rec- 
tangular shape and internal organization 
were randomly varied. In this test two 


?The fatiguing effect of showing one scene 
over and over, through 66 pairs, and the effect 
of change in image size on the screen, because of 
different shapes under study, would tend to re- 
duce any association found between the subject 
in its varying forms and judged impact. Confi- 
dence in the unidimensionality of the scale 
would therefore be higher. Questions about de- 
tails of the design of the experiments and method 
of analysis may be obtained by writing the 
author. 
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more pictures, representing the addi- 
tional interest factors of Science and 
Government, were added to the six 
used previously, thus increasing the 
generality of possible findings. Each 
picture represented a different subject, 
one of the four root rectangles, I, II, 
IV or Golden, and was either concen- 
tric or non-concentric in internal or- 
ganization. That is, each scene was 
expressed in a particular shape and 
organization. The assignment of shape 
and type of organization for each scene 
was accomplished with a table of ran- 
dom numbers. Concentricity was estab- 
lished in the same manner as in Ex- 
periments 1 and 2, using plastic over- 
lays for each of the rectangles used. 
Experiment 3 was conducted in No- 
vember 1959, with 96 students in soci- 
ology taking part. 

The relationships of the variables 
used in this series of three experiments 
are considered to be: 


Independent variables: Subject matter. 
Experiment 1—Six pictures represent- 
ing six different subject groupings. 
Experiment 2—One picture, repre- 
senting a social problem subject area. 
Experiment 3—Eight pictures, repre- 
senting the above six and two addi- 
tional subject areas. 


Independent/mediating variables: 
Shape and organization. 

Experiment 1—Common, 11 x 14 
inch rectangle, concentric and non-con- 
centric organization. 

riment 2—Root rectangles I, II, 
IV and Golden, concentric and non- 
concentric organization. 

Experiment 3—Root rectangles I, II, 
IV and Golden, concentric and non- 
concentric organization. 


Dependent variable: Perceived impact 
(all three experiments). 
RESULTS 

Given any set of photographs, we 

may postulate that each possesses sev- 

eral attributes in which we are inter- 

ested. In using a determinate scaling 

procedure we attempt to identify a 
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dominant attribute as underlying each 
photograph in the set. The probability 
of locating a dominant attribute which 
will allow a significant ordering of ad- 
ditive scale values is increased as the 
number of stimuli (photographs) is de- 
creased (li). Explicit attitude scales 
reported in sociological and psycholog- 
ical journals quite often have no more 
than six stimuli. Thus in these experi- 
ments it did not seem surprising that 
two photographs had to be eliminated 
in Experiment 2 and one photograph in 
Experiment 3 in order to approach 
scale “significance.”* 

We can be sure, however, that in the 
scales achieved, the highest scale value 
has been assigned to the picture com- 
monly seen as having more of a certain 
quality than the next highest picture. 
The second picture in each scale has 
more of the commonly seen quality 
than the third picture, and so on down 
the scales. It should be clear that in no 
way did the method of paired com- 
parisons predetermine that psycholog- 
ical continua would be found if they in 
fact did not exist. 


In the study it was expected that the 
dominant attribute in Experiments 1 
and 3 would be subject interests, or- 
dered in the same way as the picture 
interest reported in the Badger Village 
study. With some qualification this 
proved to be the case. In Experiment 2 
we hoped to determine whether or not 
shape and/or organization consistently 
influenced interests when one scene was 
presented in different ways. It was 
found that shape was more influential 
than conceniricity in modifying inter- 
est. 


test to determine whether the assumptions in- 
volved in the Case V model of paired-comparison 
judgments are tenable for our data. The model 

. (See Edwards, op. 
55.) A statistically (large) 


assumes 
cit., p. significant 

Chi-square value indicates that the data do not 
approach the ideal model or scale pattern. A non- 
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In Experiment 1, the mediating vari- 
able of size of photograph was held 
constant and subject matter and inter- 
nal organization were allowed to vary. 
Analysis of the scale values achieved 
did not reveal a significant unidimen- 
sional attribute, indicating that by forc- 
ing different scenes into a standard 
rectangular shape unidimensionally of 
response was destroyed. This finding 
raises serious questions about (1) the 
practice of wirephoto services in trans- 
mitting 7x9 inch or 6% x 8 inch pic- 
tures regardless cf the subject content; 
(2) the practice of many newspapers 
in dummying standard one, two and 
three or more column cuts, with pre- 
determined depths following the 11 x 14 
inch or 8x10 inch ratio before the 
photographs are actually seen by the 
editors; and (3) the practice of televi- 
sion stations in forcing all visual maie- 
rial into the full screen proportion of 
receiving sets.‘ 

Although the scale was not significant, 
it is interesting to note that the subject 
matter was ordered approximately as 
predicted by men’s preferences in the 
Badger Village study. The scale achieved 
was (from most to least preferred): 
Blood and Violence (concentric), War 
and War Defense (concentric), War 
and War Defense (non-concentric), 
Blood and Violence (non-concentric), 
Spectator Sports (concentric), Specta- 
tor Sports (non-concentric), Social 
Problems (non-concentric), Picturesque 
(non-concentric), Picturesque (concen- 
tric), Social Problems (concentric), 
Idolatry (mon-concentric), Idolatry 
(concentric) .5 

The top pictures in the scale were of 
the same groupings as those chosen as 
most interesting by men in the Badger 


*The 11 x 14 inch and 8 x 10 inch 
are of approximately the same ratio, which is a 
standard one for the manufacturers of photo- 
sensitive printing paper. Many newspaper pho- 
tographers su! ictures in this ratio to editors. 
Many editors establish it is a standard size in 
dummying “holes” for pictures. 

5In ent 1, the value of 
121.55 (d.f. = 55). The observed and 
scale patterns differed significantly (p < .001). 
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Village study, and the same as those 
ranked at the top of the scale achieved 
in Experiment 3. These pictures dis- 
played people apparently under tension 
and in motion (Pictures C, H, G). 

In Experiment 2, subject matter 
was held constant, using the negative 
representing the social problem factor 
for several prints, changing shape and 
concentric organization through crop- 
ping and enlargment. A significant un- 
dimensional scale was approached, indi- 
cating that association between a par- 
ticular subject and judged impact may 
be dependent upon shape and concen- 
tric organization. The scale values 
were as follows: 


Stimulus Shape Organization Scale Value 


Concentric 
Non-concentric 
Non-concentric 
Concentric 
Concentric ' 
Non-concentric 
Concentric 
Non-concentric 
Stimuli located on the psychological 
continuum here are assigned scale val- 
ues with respect to one another. The 
zero point represents a rational rather 
than an arbitrary beginning, since a 
scale indicates judgments of differences 
between stimuli. The picture or stimuli 
assigned a zero value can be thought of 
as achieving a neutral response. In 
making summative judgments, other 
stimuli are considered greater in im- 
pact to the degree indicated by their 
scale values. The absolute average dis- 
crepancy of .083 in the entire scale was 
accepted as a measure of adequate in- 
ternal consistency. Discriminal disper- 
sions remained relatively low and stable, 
except for the two end items in Experi- 
ment 2. High discriminal dispersions of 
the end items, the Root I Concentric 


@SXNIAVUAWNH 


et ee ee ee 
17.88 (d.f. = 10) for a six-picture scale, 
nating stimuli 3 and 7. Here, the observed 


theoretical scale did not differ 
w- & BF... 

t Golden-concentric form in 
ment was eliminated in scale analysis 
achieve statistical significance in the 
scale. 





Responses to News Pictures 


and the Root IV-Non-concentric pic- 
tures, means there "as somewhat less 
agreement about the interrelationship 
of these two items with all the others 
than the agreement about the interrela- 
tionships of the other six. 

The major finding in Experiment 2 
was that shape is a stronger determi- 
nant of interest than concentricity. 
This is indicated by the fact that the 
shapes regress in pairs. Contrary to a 
basic tenet in dynamic symmetry, the 
square shape (Root I) is seen as the 
most powerful of the shapes tested. 

A somewhat greater range of values, 
with distinct separations in scale values, 
was obtained in Experiment 3, where 
subject, shape and organization were 
allowed to vary concurrently. This 
scale is significant.* Subject matter va- 
ried in the hypothesized direction. 
Shape and organization did not, indi- 
cating the possible overpowering influ- 
ence of the subject orientations that 
viewers bring to pictures, as shown be- 
low: 
Stimulus Shape Organization Scale Value 


Golden Non-concentric 1.288 
Root II .938 
Golden «795 
Root I 698 
605 
525 
373 
000 
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This scale points out the relative im- 
potence of compositional factors in de- 
termining interest in aews pictures, 
when subject matter varies. In com- 
parison with the scale achieved in Ex- 
periment 2 it is clear that only when a 
subject is presented in varying ways do 
compositional factors tested in this 
study seem to be a major influence in 
interest choices. It is clear, however, 


Fy amg rg the value of Chi-square was 


19.29 (d. “ for a ei scale, elimi- 
nating stimulus 4. The observed and theoretical 


joo She nana treet sme Bm ym gr 


subject, in a Root I-concen- 
ted in scale analysis in or- 


statistical significance in the rest 
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that an inappropriate picture shape can 
“weaken” the story-telling qualities of a 
photograph, as seen in the departure 
from a scale pattern in Experiment 1. 

Dichotomizing the scale in terms of 
“positive” and “negative” responses 
graphically shows the interdependence 
of organization, shape and subject mat- 
ter in determining choices. 

2S =e 8 7s 

+ +——)*+ — — 
Internal 
Organization ..— + + + — — — + 

Although the plus attributes of shape 
and organization tend to appear at the 
top of the scale, subject matter is ap- 
parently the chief determinant of inter- 
est choices. The top three pictures have 
a common element of people in mo- 
tion, reinforced by concentric organiza- 
tion and “strong” root rectangles, in- 
cluding the square (Pictures C, H, G). 
It can be hypothesized that these pic- 
tures represent a more immediate ap- 
peal than the others, which is reflected 
in the way they are perceptually identi- 
fied and organized. 

The common element of action por- 
trayal, either body or facial, can also 
be seen in pictures rated “high” on in- 
terest scales in one phase of the Badger 
Village study, noted earlier. For an un- 
reported sequel to the study, men rated 
the picture groupings of War, Sports 
and Blood and Violence higher than 
other picture factors, as reflected in the 
mean averages of the factor responses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study investigated the influence 
of internal organization and over-all 
shape on choices of news pictures. The 
indices of these mediating variables 
were concentric perceptual unity and 
basic root rectangles. 

Varied pictorial subjects, also vary- 
ing in organization and shape, were 
presented to 262 students in introduc- 


* Pictures 3 and 4 were presented in the square 
shape. Even if this Pe considered a “strong” 
form, as identified in Experiment 2, not all of 
the shapes would be ordered in the 
direction of the scale found in 2. 
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tory sociology classes at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Thurstone’s Case V 
method of paired-comparison scale 
analysis suggested that the square shape 
and several “strong” root rectangles, as 
identified by dynamic symmetry, were 
major influences on interests once sub- 
ject matter was established. Concentric 
pictorial organization was found to 
have somewhat less effect on picture 
choices. 

It was found that varying pictorial 
subjects which would otherwise be or- 
dered in a unidimensional preference 
scale could not achieve the same una- 
nimity of responses when forced into a 
standard 11 x 14-inch ratio. 

It was pointed out, however, that 
subject-matter orientations were the 
main determinants of interests, with 
shape second and concentricity third. 

The results are discussed in relation 
to previous findings of another study in 
which the author took part, showing 
that pictures chosen over other pictures 
represented the themes of War and 
War Defense, Spectator Sports, and 
Blood and Violence. Similar action pic- 
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tures, representing the same appeals or 
“factors,” were found to be dominant 
attributes of pictorial choices in the 
present study. 
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“Francis Powers had very little education. He represents to me what we 


mean when we speak of the ‘mass audience.’ . . 


. It is from such people 


that we receive protests about printing too much foreign news, too much 
highbrow stuff. This is one reason why the democracies have so difficult 
a time with foreign policies. The Congress must pay attention to mass public 
opinion to be elected. And the State Department must pay attention to the 
Congress. And mass public opinion isn’t interested in problems about inter- 
national policy because it hasn’t read about thern, doesn’t have the back- 
ground of education and mental stimulation to care about becoming in- 
formed. It is mass opinion which provides those who don’t want to watch 
the national conventions but want Gunsmoke instead. .. . 

“The solution is not to destroy or weaken the democratic, representative 
system, but to do more about education. And those who turn out the daily 
textbooks we call newspapers ought to be the most interested of all. The 
competition of television isn’t going away. TV is hiring some very compe- 
tent persons to comment and analyze. Our job involves a great deal more 
than trying to interest competent young men and women to choose journal- 
ism as a career. It also means we must be able to keep them once we get 
them. And retaining the good ones is a more critical problem than hiring 
them.”—RaLPH MCGILL, publisher, Atlanta Constitution, at 1960 AEJ 
Convention. 











Colonial Theocracy 
And a Secular Press 


BY HOWARD H. FOGEL 


The American colonial press won its freedom from interference 
by religious authorities in a gradual process, highlighted by the 
experiences of William Bradford in Pennsylvania and of James 
Franklin in Massachusetts. The author made his study while a 
doctoral candidate at New York University. 





V> FREEDOM FROM ECCLESIASTICAL 
control which the American press to- 
day considers among its inherent rights 
was a freedom won unconsciously. It 
was a byproduct of the larger issue of 
freedom of expression. 

Newspapermen cannot point to any 
single issue and say that freedom of 
the press from interference by the co- 
lonial religious authorities became es- 
tablished at this marker. There is noth- 
ing, for instance, comparable to the 
Zenger trial, which was a secular gov- 
ernmental action against a secular 
newspaper. 

Instead we achieved the tradition of 
a predominantly secular press because 
of a general democratic trend. A secu- 
lar press was a corollary to a secular 
government. Each was master of its 
own house because of the other’s sup- 
port. A strong theocratic influence on 
one would necessitate the submission of 
the other as well. 

* *” * 


The only American colonies, Massa- 


settled by theocratic dissidents were in 
no mood to tolerate a dissonance with- 
in their own groups. Born out of the 
churchman’s dream and founded with 
a prayer and a gamble, these colonies 
adhered to a strict theocratic leadership 
which was essential not only for main- 
tenance of religious unity, but some- 
times even for the colony’s physical 
well-being. The printing press, even 
with its potential largely unrealized, 
was just another instrument to uphold 
the established religious authority. As 
Chalmers reminds us: “Religion, being 
the principle incentive to their emigra- 
tion, naturally became the chief object 
of their care . . .”? And as Duniway 
continues in the same vein: 


Following . . . the ideas prevalent in 
England at the time, the le who 
undertook the settlement of Massachu- 
setts did not conceive that there was 
any legal right of freedom of discus- 
sion. That they should stamp out heresy 
in the church and sedition in the state 
was a matter of plain necessity... . 
They kept control of the press as an es- 
sential part of their policy to maintain 
pure religious doctrine and worship. . .* 


2Chalmers, George, Political Annals of the 
Present United Colonies, from Their Settlement 
to the Peace of 1763 (London: J. Bowen, 1780), 
p. 143. 

* Duniway, de A., Freedom of the Press in 
Massachusetts (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1905), p. 16. 
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Colonial theocracy in American his- 
tory endured during that period when 
the chartered government was formed 
through the election or appointment of 
men who claimed to govern by God’s 
words rather than by mortals’ laws. Its 
influence was all-pervasive. When 
churchmen did hold government office, 
the theocratic opinion was the final 
judgment in the action of lesser men. 
Control was naturally extended to the 
printing process. Since freedom from 
this control came into existence before 
the first continuing newspaper was es- 
tablished, the secular press in our early 
colonial history is explained as the pro- 
prietorship or effective management of 
the physical printing press for the pur- 
pose of publishing or printing any mat- 
ter regardless of theocratic approval.‘ 

But a secular press was not a burning 
issue in American colonial life. No 
pastor is recorded as preaching soul- 
searing sermons about this menace or 
attempts for non-theocratic approved 
usage; no Doctor of Divinity excom- 
municated renegades. On the contrary, 
the word “secularism” is particularly 
lacking during the whole period. Dis- 
cussions against other sects and tirades 
against men who frequented the tavern 
rather than the pew abound, but the 
press was not attacked. It was not even 
considered. The breakdown of theoc- 
racy from its founding in 1620 to. the 
inoculation controversy in Boston in 
1721 freed the press by slow erosion 
rather than quick decisive battles. 

’ Why? 

It was the change in the colonist’s 
attitude. By 1721, one hundred years 
had passed since the initial landing, 
and now there were less rigid concepts 
of man’s relationship with his God. 
Mostly freedom for the press dealt in 
personalities rather than issues, and the 
freedom which the Fourth Estate holds 
so dearly today was purchased with 
little effort. 


*The Bradford case was completed in 1693. 
The first Colonial newspaper was John Camp- 
bell’s Boston News-Letter of 1704 as generally 
accepted by most authorities. 
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The end-year 1721 was not the last 
time colonial churches tried to inter- 
fere in censoring the press. But the 
lines here were so clearly and sharply 
drawn to show that the church could 
not have its way. From this date on, 
the moral influence of the pastor was 
all that he could use, and he was sub- 
ject to the same legal restrictions and 
the same legal benefits as other men. 


> FROM THE BEGINNING THE PRESS 
was embroiled with the church. In 
1639, the Rev. Jesse Glover went to 
London to purchase a printing press 
costing £20, a font of type, and£60 
worth of paper. While there, he con- 
tracted for the services of an illiterate 
locksmith, Stephen Day, to return with 
him to rua the press in Boston.® Glover 
died on the voyage home, but Mrs. 
Glover kept the bargain with the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony’s theocratic au- 
thorities and set up the press.® It was 
urgently needed to produce religious 
tracts and texts at Harvard College, es- 
tablished in 1638 to train ministers. 

On August 27, 1640, the learned 
Henry Dunster arrived from England, 
and found waiting for him the first 
presidency of Harvard. Dunster was an 
affable man, a bachelor and highly re- 
spected; the Widow Glover was comely 
and had the colony’s only press. Love 
bloomed and the press was moved into 
the home Dunster had originally built 
for himself. 

Mrs. Glover’s press was a valuable 
dowry. This becomes more evident 
when Dunster’s position is analyzed. 
He was a dedicated man who worked 
for Harvard without pay, built his own 
home, and believed not only in the 
validity of the Word, but that it was his 
duty to spread Its benefits to everyone. 
In such a condition, it seemed only 
natural that a press to print sermons, 
religious explications, and even the 


5The Dictionary of American Biography favors 
this spelling (Vol. V, p. 163). Other authorities 
and references use “Daye.” 

®Wroth, Lawrence Cc. History of the Printed 
— York: Limited Books Edition, 1938), 
p- 174. 
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Bible would become essential to the 
master plan. 

The first two pieces Mrs. Glover had 
published were The Freeman’s Oath 
and the 1639 Almanack. In 1640, the 
famous Bay Psalm Book was issued, 
but a secular Almanack quickly fol- 
lowed. In 1641, the Glover-Day com- 
bination published three pieces: A Body 
of Liberties, another Almanack and a 
catechism.’ Even allowing for some 
pieces which the bibliographer’s eye 
missed, the weight was not on the side 
of the religious. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that in 1642, the same year that 
Dunster married Glover’s widow, Day 
started to print the Harvard graduates’ 
theses, all dealing with some aspect of 
religion. 

A theocracy, by definition closed and 
narrow, does not favor an inquisitive 
mind. Dunster explored and ques- 
tioned, resulting in an independent 
thinking on the question of infant bap- 
tism. The church leaders were shocked, 
and on October 24, 1654, he was re- 


lieved as president of Harvard when 
“his unhappy entanglement in the 
snares of anabaptism fill’d the overseers 
with uneasie fears, lest the students, by 
his means, should come to the en- 


snared . . .”® Not only did he lose his 
job, but the overseers also took away 
the president’s house which he had 
built, all the furniture which he had 
made, and the press which he had saved 
for Harvard after the Widow Glover’s 
death and subsequent bitter litigation 
with her heirs. 

The press remained with Harvard 
Corporation until 1662. In the fight for 
men’s minds, it was proving itself an 
effective weapon. But rumblings were 
heard, and the esoteric, restrictive Doc- 
trine of the Elect was being chal- 
lenged. Too many parishioners failed 
when it came to having a visible mani- 


™ Thomas, Isaiah, History of Printing in Amer- 
ica (Albany, N.Y.: John Munsell, 1874), p. 46 

8 Mather, Cotton, The History of Harvard Col- 
lege (Boston: published by the Directors of the 
Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, Old 
South Leaflet No. 184, undated), p. 4. 
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festation of being God’s anointed, and 
besides 

Quite a number of the lowly 

Acted holy, 

Hoping they had been elected 

Unsuspected.® 
To say that only the few, the Elect, 
were chosen at God’s pleasure to enjoy 
the spiritual benefits of a mortal life as 
a prelude to an eternal one was too 
much of a burden to bear. 

A few went so far as to print their 
objections. By 1662, there were two 
presses in the colony: the Glover-Day 
one and one owned by the colony’s 
Corporation for the Propagation of the 
Faith Amorig the Indians. Both were 
under the care of Samuel Green.’® One 
of the two presses was used to publish 
a religious treatise: “Answer to the El- 
ders and other Messengers of the 
Churches assembled at Boston, 1662, 
to the Questions proposed to them by 
order of the Honored General Court.” 
Since it touched the sore question of 
baptism, it was considered offensive to 
the ruling clergy, and being “judged 
rather too liberal, and tending to open 
the door of heresy, licensers of the 
press were appointed.” ** Major Daniel 
Gookin and the Rev. Jonathan Mitchell 
were selected, but by May 27, 1663, 
the order was repealed. 

Apparently, the “radicals” took ad- 
vantage of the loosening because: 

At a General Court called by order 
from the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
and other Magistrates, held at Boston 
19th of October, 1664. For the prevent- 
ing of Irregularyties and abuse to the 
authority of this Country, by the Print- 
ing Presse, it is ordered by this Court 
*“The Social Structure of Early Massachu- 

setts” (a joagh Gilman M. Ostrander), Amer- 


ican Heritage, :2 (Feb. 1958), p. 112. 
% Thomas, op. cit., p. 50. Thomas 


settling in the Colonies. 
11 Thomas, op. cit., p. 58. 
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and the authority thereof, that theeir 
shall be no Printing Presse allowed in 
any Towne within this Jurisdiction, but 
in Cambridge, nor shall any person or 
persons presume to print any Copies 
but by the allowance first had and ob- 
tayned under the hands of such as this 
court shall from tjem to tjem Impower; 
the President of the Colledge, Mr. John 
Shearman, Mr. Jonathan Mitchell and 
Mr. Thomas Shepheard or any two of 
them to survey such Copie and Copies 
and to prohibit or allow the same ac- 
cording to this order, to forfeit the 
Presse profession within this Jurisdic- 
tion from tjme to Come. Provided this 
order shall not extend to the obstruc- 
tion of any Coppies which this Court 
shall Judge meete to order to be pub- 
lished in Print.1? 

That even the censors were censored 
is to be found in the 1667 court rec- 
ords which reviled them for allowing a 
reprinting of Thomas a Kempis’ Imita- 
tion of Christ, considered a popish 
heresy. The court also demanded that 
the printer stop his press run, and work 
on the book was discontinued. 

While the Puritan elders were having 
difficulties restraining their New Eng- 
land flock, the Quaker leaders in Phila- 
delphia were not any more successful. 
In 1682, William Bradford, a convert 
to the faith and son-in-law of the ven- 
erable Andrew Sowles, chief Quaker 
printer in London, accompanied Wil- 
liam Penn to Philadelphia. In 1685, he 
came again carrying with him a print- 
ing press as part of his baggage for 
permanent settlement. 

From the very first, Bradford became 
a thorn in the conservative Quakers’ 
side. The first issuance of his press 
dubbed Penn as “Lord Penn” in Sam- 
uel Atkin’s Almanac. Bradford was 
reprimanded rather than the author 
since the printer in colonial days was 
considered responsible for any “sub- 
version.” Notwithstanding his influen- 


22 Ibid. Thomas states that he obtained this 
wording from the “ancient manuscript records of 
the colony.” On page 84, he notes that Thomas 
Thatcher and Increase Mather were licensers in 
Boston in May 1674. 

33 Unless otherwise noted, biographical data are 
from The Dictionary of American Biography. 
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tial friends, he was ordered to print 
nothing unless he had it first licensed 
by the Philadelphia Council. Two years 
later, the Council again warned him, 
although this time limiting its reprove 
to printing anything about the Quakers 
without their approval. In 1689, he was 
pounced upon by Governor John Black- 
well for printing Penn’s Charter with- 
out the Council’s consent. 

It was too much for the volcanic 
Bradford. He felt he was being perse- 
cuted by both the religious and the 
theocratic-influenced civil authorities. 
He also had found that the job of Col- 
ony Printer was not as lucrative as he 
had been told. He quit Pennsylvania 
and returned to England in July of the 
same year. The Friends’ Yearly Meet- 
ing took panic. They encouraged him 
to return, which he did. In 1692, after 
two years of relative peace, Bradford 
became embroiled in a court case with 
the religious authorities that has had 
major significance in its effects. 

The issue involved began not as 
freedom of the press, but rather as a 
religious difference between George 
Keith and the conservative Quaker re- 
ligious leadership. Keith, a man who 
had successfully bettered the Mathers 
of Boston, was loud in making his 
views known. Not content with preach- 
ing in the home, and being unable to 
utilize the Quaker pulpit, he did the 
next logical thing: looked to have his 
propaganda printed. Bradford had a 
press; Bradford disliked the Quaker 
leadership; Bradford printed the propa- 
ganda. 


Official Philadelphia was outraged 
and condemned Keith. Keith appealed 
to the General Meeting of the Friends, 
and had copies of his pleas printed by 
Bradford and distributed before the 
meeting. His opponents were highly in- 
censed, and since they consisted of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Quaker 
magistrates, they had the power of ar- 
rest. Bradford, as printer, was consid- 
ered responsible, and he, not Keith, 
was arrested. His press, type and paper 
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were seized by Sheriff John White on 
August 24, 1692. 

A hastily convened court, composed 
of six Quaker magistrates and two non- 
Quakers, tried to convict him for a 
civil offense. The non-Quakers and 
Bradford violently claimed that this 
was a dispute among the Quakers only, 
and, therefore, the civil government 
had no jurisdiction. The non-Quakers 
called for Keith to testify. They agreed 
that if his remarks were deemed sedi- 
tious, he would be jailed and tried. The 
Quaker majority refused, stating that 
an Offense against their authority was 
an Offense against the State, if this au- 
thority was challenged by a Friend. 
Bradford was held in loose custody 
until the next session. 


The next session proved no better 
for him. He would not acknowledge 
having done a civil wrong, and the 
Quaker-dominated court would not ad- 
mit to his civil innocence. The situation 
was stalemated until chance took a 
hand in the form of Governor Benja- 
min Fletcher of New York, who had 
been appointed Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania as well. The worthy gentleman 
needed a printer to record his military 
prowess. The only problem was that 
there was no printer in New York. By 
coincidence, Fletcher was in Philadel- 
phia attending to his official duties at 
the time of the Bradford trial. He made 
representations to the printer to move 
to New York. Tired of the religious 
contention, Bradford accepted, and 
Fletcher had the printer and his equip- 
ment released and removed to New 
York on April 28, 1693, to the chagrin 
of the unyielding Quaker magistrates.* 
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The religious leaders and Bradford 
ended their argument in a stalemate, 
and the gain for the press was a by- 
product of the main issue. The points 
of law which Bradford staunchly stated 
were 1) the right of the jury to act as 
judge of law as well as fact and 2) that 
the burden of the proof rested on the 
prosecutor. But the implications for the 
press in its attempt to be free from 
theocratic interference were not as de- 
cisively stated. Once again, it was a 
question of erosion rather than a stark- 
ly stated fact. Bradford, by leaving 
Philadelphia, had left both the civil 
and ecclesiastical ts without 
printing facilities. The temper of the 
civil authorities, backed by the non- 
Quakers, was such that theocratic con- 
servatism lost its appeal. By the time 
the next printer came to the colony, 
the Quaker leaders had learned their 
lesson. Henceforth, they would appeal 
to the civil government for aid. In so 
doing, they acknowledged, implicitly if 
not explicitly, that they had no power 
of license or censorship. 


> INCREASE MATHER IN PURITAN BOS- 
ton had seen this change coming as 
early as 1683. “Practical experience 
soon convinced him . . . that churches 
could not prosper unless their standards 
made possible obtaining new mem- 
bers.”?° Mather “had grown up in a 
compact community, where the life of 
each settlement emanated from the 
meeting house, where the clergymen 
who ministered to the older congrega- 
tions were held in veneration. They 
were regarded as divinely inspired in- 
terpreters of the mundane as well as 
spiritual problems, and their advice was 


_sought and heeded on most matters 


concerning this world or the next.” 1¢ 
But Mather sensed that “the straw 
was overthreshed. The common pro- 


%8 Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XII, 
. 391. 
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vincialism infected the pulpit as well as 
the pew, and the creative vigor of the 
ministry steadily declined.”*’ Mather’s 
was a perplexed leadership, trying to 
lead down a well-trodden path men 
and women who preferred to explore 
new routes. 

From 1683 to 1690, he fought 
against the hated royal governor, Sir 
Edmund Andros,‘* and was instru- 
mental in his downfall. Then Mather 
took a course of action which can only 
confound the critic who wishes to pin- 
point him as a dour-faced ecclesiastic. 
While in London with two other Com- 
missioners attempting to have the old 
Colony Charter restored, they learned 
that William III intended to issue a 
new one. Even though their instruc- 
tions did not carry this far, Mather 
joined Thomas Oakes, a second Com- 
missioner, to overrule the third, Elisha 
Cooke, and decided to accept the new 
Charter with as many concessions as 
they could obtain. 

His agreement and acceptance of the 
Charter and his subsequent fighting for 
it seems remarkable considering how 
limited the role of the clergy in the 
government’s affairs would be. Hence- 
forth, the clergy’s influence would be 
of moral suasion rather than theologi- 
cal edicts. Possibly Mather felt that he 
could lead the converted Phips, whom 
he had been instrumental in having ap- 
pointed as governor, and was, there- 
fore, willing to give up the clergy’s ex- 
pressed role in government for a more 
cloaked one.*® 


 Parrington, Vernon L., Main Currents in 
American Thought (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1927), p. 86. 

18 Duniway, op. cit., p. 64. Duniway makes the 
following interesting point: “In December, 1686, 
Edmund Andros arrived in Boston to assume his 
office as governor of New England; and it was 
quite in accord with the nature of his commis- 
sion that a clause in his instructions should re- 
quire him to control the press. In fact, it was 
now the established policy of the English gov- 
ernment to give the ‘power of the press’ to all 
provincial governors.” It should be added, how- 
ever, that public opinion backed the theocratic 
Mathers. 

1%” Duniway, op. cit., p. 69. Duniway favors this 
version. “Governor Phips was too much a crea- 
ture of the Mathers, however, to cause any 
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Both Increase and Cotton Mather 
(who fully supported his father) ran 
into immediate opposition in 1692 by 
favoring the new Charter. It restricted 
the clergy, and thus offended the con- 
servatives; it gave the royally-appointed 
Governor veto rights, and thus offended 
the liberals. It must have been a new 
experience for the Mathers. This was 
the first organized opposition to their 
leadership in temporal affairs. It soon 
developed into an opposition on spir- 
itual matters as well when the Brattle 
Street parishioners organized their own 
communion, accepting baptism as a 
sign of spiritual rebirth. 

It was at this point where these two 
incidents of opposition converged that 
absolute theocracy ceased to exist. Its 
influence continued to be felt. But the 
clergy would be treated as other col- 
onists by the printer on a first-come, 
first-serve basis, as printing became 
more common. It is interesting to note 
that Isaiah Thomas, America’s first au- 
thority on printing in Colonial Amer- 
ica, does not even attempt any bibliog- 
raphy after 1691. The balladeer, as 
Max Savelle has pointed out, was both 
more prolific and more popular.?° 


Freedom of the press from religious 
interference now became established 
through custom, not by law. Since there 
were so many theological voices of 
contention, no one was able to censor 
the others. All had equal access to the 
printer, restricted only by availability. 

Most of the Boston presses, however, 
were still physically under the clergy’s 
control, although the layman Green 
ran them. Green could refuse to oper- 
ate the press, but the clergy could still 
refuse to allow him to use it. Added to 
this was the fact that only the clergy 
really had the time, energy and inclina- 
tion to write. And they wrote about the 
theology which was dearest to them. 


trouble over the control of public discussion, e:- 
cept so far as there should be rebellion against 
the dominating influence of these worthies. 

2 Savelle, Max, Seeds of Liberty (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), pp. 530-39. 
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The topics of their pamphlets were 
religious, sometimes contentious, but 
always religious. Increase Mather, for 
example, limited himself to religious 
themes and his interests were much 
more varied than most. Of the 175 ti- 
tles he has to his credit, only one has 
secular overtones.** Cotton Mather in 
his 450 titles went further afield into 
scientific and historical themes, but 
there were always constant exhortations 
to the populace to mend its ways.*? Of 
the other eight Mathers, minister-writ- 
ers typical of their times, only 11 of 
their 70 collective works deal with non- 
religious themes.?* 

On the surface, this would seem to 
imply that the theocrats still controlled 
the press. But between 1690 and 1721 
(which has been designated here as the 
end-year of theocratic control, implicit- 
ly and explicitly), the theocrats’ con- 
trol was through sheer volume only. 
Laymen did not contend this control 
because of lack of inclination, not be- 
cause of law. It only awaited the day 
for a “fightin’-writin’ man” to come 
along to prove that the clergy could not 
control the press. 

By 1721, that day had come. And 
the challenge was right in the heart of 
American colonial theocracy. 


> BOSTON HAD CHANGED CONSIDERABLY 
since the time when Increase Mather 
had first returned from studying in 
England. The city was more commer- 
cial, more sophisticated, more interested 
in the relationship between man and 
man rather than man and God. Re- 
spect for the Mathers was balanced 
against their continuous prying and 
condemnations of earthly pleasures.** 
The city was ripe for a showdown. The 
inoculation controversy was made to 
order. 


a Pt — acres op. cit. 


23 Parrington, + cit., p. 112. 

% Holmes, T. The Minor Mathers—A List 
of Their iors ” (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1940). 

** Cotton Mather, as was his entire —- was 
— irited. Some have considered the family 

of the town’s conscience. Others as 
Failtagion, have net been o> Gaanmeatb, A more 
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It began simply enough, based on 
Cotton Mather’s determination to try 
inoculation in the face of the next small 
pox epidemic. He had borrowed some 
books from William Douglass, the only 
doctor in Boston with an accredited 
medical degree. Basing his research on 
these books, Mather circulated a letter 
among the physicians of Boston asking 
their opinion. Only one, Dr. Zabdiel 
Boylston, replied favorably. The others 
never got a chance. Douglass, smarting 
under the supposed insult of a clergy- 
man invading his medical field (despite 
Cotton Mather’s recognized scientific 
knowledge), allied himself with the 
anti-clerical James Franklin.” 

Franklin had been angered when he 
lost the business of printing the Boston 
Gazette, official rival of the older News- 
Letter. His revenge was to launch a 
third newspaper, the New England 
Courant, using the press and type that 
he had brought from England in 1717. 
Since he was cut off from the official 
news, he modeled his paper after the 
popular essay paper of Addison and 
Steele, the Spectator of London. Doug- 
lass had already contributed various 
pieces, and he attacked Cotton Mather 
in his next four articles, three of which 
went unsigned. Cotton, pricked by the 
penpoint, immediately replied. Frank- 
lin joined in;?* Increase Mather sup- 
ported his son and wrote his sole non- 


favorable account, noting the important part 
Cotton Mather played in the inoculation contro- 
versy, has been ared by Otho T. Beall Jr. 
and Richard H. Shryock in their Cotton Mather: 
First Significant Figure in American Medicine 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954). 
The background material used in this article is 
based on their interpretation. 

25 Cotton Mather had originally planned to be 
a doctor because of a speech defect. Only his 
ability to overcome this defect turned him to- 
wards the clergy to follow in the family tradition. 

% Holmes, T. J., Cotton Marher, A Bibliogra- 
phy of His Works (Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard 
University Press, 1940), 3 vols., No. 346 (p. 
961), “Sentiments on the Small Pox Inoculated,” 
and No. 362 (p. 994), “Some Accounts of In- 
oculating the Small Pox.” James Franklin replied 
in the Nov. 20-27, 1721, issue of the New Eng- 
land Courant (No. 17), attempting to show that 
the men of God were not necessarily preaching 
the Word of God. By theology, 
he hoped to cast doubt on their medical knowl- 
edge and leadership. 
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theological pamphlet. In the meantime, 
Boston enjoyed the fun. 

Cotton Mather, undeterred and with 
the connivance of Boylston, went ahead 
with the inoculation plans. Boston was 
quickly divided into two camps with 
the medical men against scientific ad- 
vancement, and the men of cloth sug- 
gesting progress. As Beall and Shryock 
report: “The popular opposition which 
was aroused was understandable: what 
could be more dangerous than deliber- 
ately to infect healthy persons with a 
serious disease? Was this not an offense 
against God and man? It is no wonder 
that both Boylston and Mather prompt- 
ly became objects of popular denuncia- 
tion.” #7 

Despite attempts to claim this inci- 
dent to be a fight for freedom of the 
press from religious interference, it can 
only be vaguely seen in these terms. 
Coincidence drew the issues so that 
the clergy were against the anti-clerical 
men. But the clergy did not initiate in- 
terference in the situation. On the con- 
trary, it was the anti-clerical party 
with its already-free press which drew 
the lines of attack. True, the clericals 
had condemned Franklin for his scan- 
dal sheet, but they did not try to pro- 
hibit its publication. And when James 
Franklin was finally brought to court, 
in 1723, it was because he had of- 
fended civil government, not the ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries. 


** Beall and Shryock, op. cit., p. 103. 
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How then can the 1721 incident be 
interpreted in relation to freedom of 
the press from theocratic interference 
and restriction? 

Again it must be emphasized that 

this freedom for the press was only one 
phase of freedom of expression. We 
are more aware of the press’ freedom 
because it is more vocal when attacked 
with restrictions. But it won its free- 
dom from theological control cheaply 
enough. The colonial theocracy had lost 
its power by the time the newspaper 
became an effective voice. The 1721 
incident proves this point. 
V> THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH ON 
the press is in itself a major topic, but 
one quite different from control. Theo- 
cratic leaders have become theological 
leaders today—a fine point, perhaps, 
but one which sums up the story. That 
they have a power of censorship even 
to this day is because of the moral hold 
on their parishes rather than because 
of any legal basis. 

The fact that the various religious 
denominations have found it necessary 
to establish their own newspapers, mag- 
azines and publishing houses to present 
their doctrines and views on secular 
questions in the way they wish, shows 
how little real control the church has 
over the press. At the same time, the 
fact that they can set up their own 
presses at will, shows how well they 
benefit from the very freedom their 
theocratic forefathers attempted to re- 
strict. 





“It is a sad thing to say, but a true one, that a great many eager young 
graduates of schools of journalism and the liberal arts courses come to 
newspapers burning with ambition and possessed of intelligence and ideas. 
A great many of these encounter stodginess and a lack of opportunity to 


use their ideas or skills. 


“A newspaper which isn’t down in the streets trying to understand the 
people and what interests them isn’t going to interest the bright young men. 
And one which is afraid of controversy will soon lose the young men and 
women with ambitions to have a newspaper career.”—RaLPH MCGILL, 
publisher, Atlanta Constitution, at 1960 AEJ Convention. 











The Relation of Empathy 
To Effective Communication 
BY KENNETH GOMPERTZ* 


This article is a review of some of the diverse literature on the 
psychological concept of empathy. The author concludes that 
knowledge of the empathic response is basic to an understanding 
of the process of communication and is necessary for developing 
more effective techniques of mass communication. 





“Empathy is one of our human poten- 
tials and it can go far toward saving 
man from psychic isolation. But the 
desperate plight of our world testifies 
that empathic potential remains chief- 
ly a potential. Those whom it has gen- 
uinely released from immature egocen- 
tricity into mature sociocentricity are 
rare among us. The arrested develop- 
ment of the imagination is, perhaps, 
the most common tragedy of our hu- 
man existence.” 

—H. A, OVERSTREET 


@ THE CONCEPT OF EMPATHY, ITS 
fundamental nature and its relationship 
to the processes of communication, has 
long been treated in essay and more 
recently has been subject to empirical 
research. The trickle of research on 
empathy per se is augmented by a 
larger stream of study on synonymous 
or related concepts such as role-play- 
ing (taking), ideatification, social per- 
ception, ability to judge others, insight 
and reality.’ Discourse variously cen- 
ters upon the basic role of empathy in 
human nature; its role in face-to-face 
interpersonal communication; its role 
in intra-personal communication, i.e., 


*Mr. is an instructor and a candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree in the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota. 

2 For instance, Bieri (8) equates y with 
social perception, interpersonal under- 
standing others, and social (p. 263). 


psychological balance; its role in main- 
taining personal-societal balance; its 
role in “unilateral” communication, 
from persons to objects, e.g., aesthetic 
appreciation. 


This review, selective rather than ex- 
haustive, reflects the need to relate the 
empathic response to mass communi- 
cation, to locate empathy in its theo- 
retical framework and to examine the 
role of empathy in the workaday world 
of the mass media. There arises the im- 
plication that empathy is a necessary 
tool of the effective communicator, a 
building block for developing effective 
techniques. There is evidence which in- 
vites further examination of empathy: 
1) to develop valid and reliable quan- 
titative measures; 2) to determine if it 
is formally and consciously learnable 
or transmittable; 3) to determine indi- 
vidual differences; 4) to determine its 
relationship to various types of journal- 
istic writing; 5) to determine its pre- 
dictive powers in assessing potential 
journalists; 6) to evolve general prin- 
ciples which are applicable to a social- 
ly responsible and responsive press. 

The recognition of empathy is at 
least 2,000 years old; it is alluded to in 
Plato, Aristotle, St. John, Plotinus, St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, later 
in Spinoza, Kant (56), Adam Smith 
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(53, Chapters I, II; 37, p. 20) and 
Herbert Spencer, who regarded it as 
a primitive reflex process. Early in this 
century, Lipps (38), Ribot (48), and 
Scheler (51, p. 45) discussed empathy 
in their analyses of sympathy. 


The credit for coining the word 
“empathy” is apparently due Theodor 
Lipps, who labelled the function Ein- 
fuhlung (4, p. 59; 9, p. 441; 21, p. 
231; 49, p. 187; 51, p. 45), “feeling 
into,” the basic stratum of sympathy, 
an elementary motor mimicry. 


As the early 20th century social sci- 
entists, e.g., Cooley, G. W. Allport, 
McDougall, acknowledged progressive- 
ly the imitative reactions of children, 
there developed an understanding of 
empathy and its role in human psy- 
chology. The basic quality of empathy 
is called “spontaneous imitation” in 
Kohler’s chimpanzee experiments (34); 
the Hayes’ chimpanzee experiments 
(28) add elements of social signifi- 
cance. It is Mead, however, who ap- 
plies role-taking to interpersonal under- 
standing through the significant sym- 
bol. Role-taking is “the ability to be 
the other at the same time that he is 
himself” (41, p. 161, 42, p. 45). 


Speroff, more recently, explains that 
“empathy is the ability to put yourself 
in the other person’s position, establish 
rapport, and anticipate his feelings, re- 
actions, and behaviors” (55, p. 117). 
Some social scientists say empathy is 
basic to social learning, derived from 
previous conditioning; others say it is 
precondition oriented, “ideo-motor” 
oriented (37, p. 23). Empathy is diffi- 
cult to describe. There have been sev- 
eral lengthy studies for this precise 


purpose. 


@ WHILE OVERSTREET SAYS THAT EM- 
pathy requires imaginative projection 
for a psychic identification (45, p. 65), 
Dymond draws distinction among em- 
pathy, identity and projection (16, p. 
343). Empathy, explains Dymond, is 
“introjection of partial identity between 
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one with another resulting in insight 
into the other’s mental state and par- 
ticipation in his emotions; a neutral 
process which leads to positive feeling 
(sympathy).” Identity is a process of 
role-taking, more lasting, less frequent, 
and more emotional. Projection is anti- 
thetical to empathy, the attribution of 
one’s own wishes, attitudes; and beha- 
vior to something or someone else. 

Hastorf and Bender (26, p. 576) 
also distinguish between projection and 
empathy. Projection is “structuring the 
world as he (the other) does” while 
empathy is “more objective, more cog- 
nitive, and more truly perceptive of the 
psychological structure of the other 
person,” a combination of “sensory, 
imaginative, and intellectual processes” 
aided by “imitative kinesthetic factors.” 

Remmers makes an operational dis- 
tinction between these two concepts 
(46, p. 235). “Let us use the term 
‘empathy’ when the individual’s or 
group’s measured position on one or 
more defined psychological dimensions 
is (within allowable error of measure- 
ment) the same as that estimated for 
the individual or group by another in- 
dividual or group. Let us use the term 
‘projection’ when there is really signifi- 
cant difference between the measure- 
ment and the estimate, so that we know 
that two different mental functions are 
operating.” 

If we grant a theoretical difference, 
is this operational quibbling? Lerner 
refuses to draw a fine definitional line 
(35, p. 49): 


We shall use the word empathy as 
shorthand for both these mechanisms 
(projection and introjection, the latter 
a concept which enlarges identity by 
attributing to the self certain desirable 
attributes of others). This condensation 
of psychoanalytic terminology has a 
pragmatic, not theoretic, intent since 
our materials are simply not amenable 
to the more highly differentiated cate- 
gories of Freudian vocabulary. 


Norman and Ainsworth (44), how- 
ever, separate these concepts in their 
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quantitative examination of the rela- 
tionships among empathy, projection, 
reality and adjustment. Using Rem- 
mers’ operational definitions of empa- 
thy and projection, they find that pro- 
jection is negatively related to empathy 
and reality, that reality and empathy 
are positively related and have a great- 
er significant relationship to adjustment 
than does projection. 

And Lipps, at the theoretical level, 
separates “projective empathy,” the ba- 
sis of all sympathetic feeling and emo- 
tion, from “aesthetic empathy,” in 
which we gain pleasure in an object, 
not the object as such, but only as far 
as we feel ourselves into it (21, p. 
305). (Worringer’s classic elaboration 
of the aesthetic nature of empathy op- 
poses empathy to abstraction (65).) 

It is apparent from the outset that 
the concept of empathy needs not only 
an unambiguous and standardized defi- 
nition but also further refinement as a 
socio-psychological component. These, 
however, are only two of many diffi- 
culties that are to be faced. 

There is a difference of opinion be- 
tween those who see empathy as a link 
between people who are alike, and 
those who find empathy a means of 
understanding what is alien. On the one 
hand, Hoskins calls empathy “con- 
sciousness of coidentification” (30, p. 
53); Wolf and Murray explain that 
“without empathy a man cannot make 
an accurate diagnosis and he can best 
empathize with those whose responses 
resemble his own” (64, p. 363). 

Halpern confirms this stand, the pos- 
itive relationship between similarity 
and empathy, in his study of prediction 
(24). There is greater accuracy when 
individuals resemble each other in the 
specific areas of prediction than when 
they differ. Halpern operationally de- 
fines empathy in terms of predictive 
accuracy; this is discussed below under 
the section on testing. Taft (58) like- 
wise finds that good judges (persons 
high in empathy) are more accurate if 
there is similarity in background, age 
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and sex, but that good judges are con- 
sistent irrespective of type of subject 
or quality (p. 6). 


On the other hand, Freud feels that 
empathy plays part in understanding 
only that which is essentially foreign to 
one’s ego (19). “Empathy is intellec- 
tualistic endeavor to understand by 
mimicry and inference those activities 
not immediately intelligible” (p. 66). 


From a writer’s point of view, novel- 
ist Koestler sees empathy in more boun- 
tiful terms. “While knowing very little 
about a person we may have a fairly 
good idea of what it would feel like to 
be him. . . . The richer the personal- 
ity, the more heterogeneous, contra- 
dictory, unavowable aspects it contains, 
the more empathetic (sic) understand- 
ing of others it will be capable of” (33, 
p. 359). Stewart offers an exhaustive 
clarification of the empathic process. 


Empathy is the basic action of human 
behavior, . . . evolves from personal 
knowing, but not without effort and dis- 
cipline, . . . is deliberate identification 
with another, promoting one’s knowl- 
edge of the other as well as of oneself 
in striving to understand what is now 
foreign but which one may imagine, 
curbed by the other’s responses, to be 
something similar to one’s own experi- 
ence. Empathy is therefore both a proc- 
ess of intuition and the basis of dy- 
namic inference. It is felt to be ethical 
because it is grounded in feeling, pre- 
supposes goodwill, and strives for mu- 
tual understanding. . . . The senses of 
touch, of taste and smell, of hearing 
and imagining are also important fea- 
tures of the empathic act... . Empa- 
thy as here conceived is not just a put- 
ting of oneself in the other’s place as 
one casually sees the other, or as one 
is infected by a stray emotional feeling. 
Effort and imagination, choice and de- 
liberation, and therefore creative selec- 
tion are required by the empathic act. 
. . . To empathize is not only to feel, 
think and act like another person but 
also to learn how one differs from him. 
The chief criterion of effective empathy 
is interpersonal testimony; persons agree 
that they are communicating well, or 
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they don’t. Even if they don’t agrce, 

there is effective empathy, provided 

they continue to strive for common 

ground, (56, pp. 6, 7, 12, 13, 151, 154) 
That empathy is involved in communi- 
cating with both familiar and unfamil- 
iar persons is given substance by Dy- 
mond at the empirical level (14). She 
has found the image of persons very 
like and very unlike a general class is 
accurately predicted (predictive accu- 
racy equated with empathy), that the 
predictor uses general knowledge in the 
former instance, particular cues to pre- 
dict idiosyncratic personalities (p. 159). 

Is empathy, then, a path to under- 
standing? This is the vortex of another 
controversy. According to the philoso- 
phers of science Hempel, Oppenheim 
and Zilsel, it is neither necessary nor 
sufficient. Hempel and Oppenheim ar- 
gue that empathy “may prove a useful 
heuristic device in the search for psy- 
chological principles... but... is 
neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition for the explanation, or the 


scientific understanding, of any human 


action... . Arguments of this kind 
often appear quite convincing; but they 
are of an ex post facto character and 
lack cognitive significance unless they 
are supplemented by testable explana- 
tory principles in the form of laws or 
theories” (29, p. 146). Zilsel also al- 
lows a modicum of utility, warns of its 
high fallibility, and restricts its useful- 
ness to daily psychological judgments 
(50, pp. 80, 81). 

Just exactly what is empathy? Per- 
haps as someone has said, it is impos- 
sible to understand unless one is able 
to empathize. Psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, social psychologists, sociologists, 
artists, novelists, industrial relations ex- 
perts and teachers have recognized the 
importance of empathy in their partic- 
ular spheres. This is testament to the 
all-diffuse nature of the concept. Hos- 
kins, indeed, relates empathy to the 
gross and pervasive human activities of 
war and religion. He argues that the 
“force of empathy is exemplified in 
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‘patriotism’ or in military ‘morale’ that 
has recently driven thousands of sol- 
diers to their death”; that empathy 
waxes and wanes in correlation with 
the prevalence of individual emotivity, 
promotes “the mobilization of the indi- 
vidual ‘ego forces’,” recognizes “the 
common needs and goals,” and draws 
off individual egoistic emotions such as 
exemplified in religious empathy which 
is oblivious to hardship (30, pp. 54, 
55). 

Empathic relationships and the diver- 

sity of study of empathy may be illus- 
trated (see Table 1) by a subject-au- 
thor compilation. Included is a selection 
of studies of empathy per se and its 
equivalent concepts. 
Wt WHAT PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
are associated with the empathic per- 
sonality? The lack of consensus as to 
correlative personality attributes must 
be viewed in the light of the various 
relationships studied. 

Both Vernon (62) and Adams (1) 
examine empathy traits in their studies 
of “good judges of personality,” for 
those who are highly empathic are said 
to be good judges of personality. Ver- 
non explains that there is “an extreme 
absence of consistency. . . . It is not 
possible to discuss the characteristics of 
the good or the bad judge of personal- 
ity in general. With all due caution 
. . + @ person should be both intelli- 
gent and artistically inclined... 
somewhat introverted” (pp. 56, 57). 
Vernon and Adams stratify judge types: 
a good judge of self has more sense of 
humor, is intelligent and socially 
minded; a good judge of friends and 
associates is less socially inclined, less 
intelligent, more artistic and egotistic; 
a good judge of strangers is a combi- 
nation of the two other classes, artistic, 
intelligent and often asocial. Is the abil- 
ity to judge others identical with the 
ability to empathize? There may be 
overtones of projection by the judge 
who is reinforced by similarities be- 
tween himself and those whom he 


judges. 
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TABLE | 
Empathic Relationships as Seen by Various Authors 





Subject Author 





Sympathy and empathy T. Lipps, T. Ribot, M. Scheler, C. H. Cooley, W. McDoug- 


all, H. F. Adams, A. Smith, H. Becker 
W. Kohler, K. J. and C. Hayes, C. H. Cooley 


H. Lotze, F. and R. Vischer, J. Volkelt, K. Gross, P. Stern, 
T. Lipps, W. Worringer, J. P. and R. B. Guilford, R. S. 
Hilpert, H. Lundholm, A. J. Poffenberger, B. E. Barrows 


P. Northaker, G. C. Carter, N. L. Gage, G. P. Suci 


Imitation and empathy 


Aesthetics/art and 
empathy 


Teacher/pupil relations 
and empathy 


Individual/group judgment R. M. W. Travers, H. C. Steinmetz, A. M. Anikeeff, 
and empathy Valentine, H. F. Adams, Sears, Taylor, P. E. Vernon, S. G. 
Estes, G. W. Allport, H. J. Eysenck, Swift, I. E. Bender, 
R. Wolf, H. A. Murray, Winslow, B. Notcutt, A. L. M. 

Silva, A. H. Hastorf, I. Lorge, L. K. Diamond, R. Taft 


H. H. and L. J. Remmers, F. G. Miller, Q. W. File, R. L. 
Johnston, R. N. McMurray, B. F. Nagle, W. Patton, Jr., 
A. Lauterbach, B. J. Speroff, R. H. Van Zelst, L. E. Jarrard 


E, W. Burgess, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., R. F. Dymond 
M. D. Davidoff 


D. Spencer, W. E. Walton, R. F. Dymond, A. S. Hughes, 
V. L. Raabe, L. Murphy, M. H. Richey 


A. L. Benton, S. I. Kornhauser, Borden, H. P. Longstaff 
F. P. Tobolski, W. A. Kerr 
H. S. Sullivan, D. Stewart, C. A. Ruckmick, R. G. Hoskins 


Labor/management in 
industry and empathy 
Marriage and empathy 
Prejudice and empathy 
Children and empathy 


Test faking and empathy 
Salesmanship and empathy 


Psychiatry/psychology 
and empathy 


Reading comprehension 
and empathy 


Leadership and empathy 


H. Alpert 


G. B. Bell, H. E. Hall, R. H. Van Zelst, K. Chowdhry, 
T. M. Newcomb, R. W. Hites, D. T. Campbell, R. H. Segel 


Societal mobility and D. Lerner, R. M. Marsh 


ompathy 





Cottrell and Dymond (12) ascribe 
qualities to those high and low on their 
empathy scales. People who are highly 
empathic are emotionally expressive, 
outgoing, optimistic, warm, flexible, in- 
sightful, interested in others, more at 
peace with themselves, less anxious and 


depressed, socially tactful, have affec- 
tional relationships, especially satisfac- 
tory family relations in childhood. 
Those who are low in empathic quali- 
ties are rigid, introverted, emotionally 
inhibited, self-centered, demanding, 
lone wolves, non-insightful, less well- 
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integrated, have poorly controlled emo- 
tions, have unsatisfactory family rela- 
tions in childhood, experience difficulty 
in inter-personal relations, mistrust oth- 
ers (12, p. 359; 16, p. 344). 

The relation of insight to emputhy 
has not been settled, however.? Nor- 
man finds a positive relationship be- 
tween acceptance by others and insight 
into oneself, and between realistic per- 
ception and insight (43). Dymond 
takes a step further and finds insight as 
a product of the empathic process 
(16). “Insight into others also appears 
to be dependent upon the ability to 
take the role of others” (p. 343). On 
the other hand, Grossman says insight 
underlies empathy, that we need ade- 
quate self-understanding to perceive 
the world correctly from the other per- 
son’s frame of reference (22, p. 110). 

The need for more specific, quanti- 
tative terminology was recognized by 
Dymond in 1949; she asked several 
questions, all subject to research since 
then, none answered sufficiently. Is 
empathy a quality which can be iso- 
lated and measured? What is the nor- 
mal range of differences in empathic 
capabilities of people? ,Does empathic 
ability follow an age curve? Is it re- 
lated to intelligence or sociometric po- 
sition or type of family atmosphere? 
What is its depth and what is its 
breadth (17, pp. 127-8)? 

Walton indicates some age relaiion- 
ships (63, pp. 66, 67). The empathic 
response begins early in age and grows 
with individual differences; it is already 
present at the kindergarten level. Those 
of higher empathic ability make unique 
responses, i.e., greater use of their 
imagination at all levels examined from 
kindergarten to 12th grade. Walton 
also conceives of an artistic relation- 
ship. He is unable to confirm an em- 
pathic relation to school grade, intelli- 
gence and sex. 


Dymond, Hughes and Raabe (18) 
confirm Walton’s age-growth hypothe- 


2See Taft overview discussed below. 
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sis, suggesting a direct relationship 
from the ages of seven to eleven. Dy- 
mond (16) finds a slight aptitude ad- 
vantage of females over males in 
predicting qualities in others, and an 
indication that qualities in females are 
more easily predicted than qualities in 
males. Alpert (3) indicates, in estab- 
lishing a relationship between empathy 
and reading comprehension, that 1) 
females tend to have a higher degree of 
empathy, 2) empathy is unrelated to 
reading skill and 3) although high em- 
pathy in females often indicates poor 
reading comprehension of literary ma- 
terial, it is impossible to predict read- 
ing performance from previous knowl- 
edge of empathic ability. 

Kerr and Speroff (32) concur that 
empathy is independent of intelligence 
and reading level. Sarbin adds a social 
depth to the description through his as 
if dimension in learning social roles. 
(He treats as if behavior as an aptitude 
or skill “in the same way we treat an 
academic aptitude or skill” (37, p. 
236).) He links empathizers with 
equalitarians as opposed to “projec- 
tors” who are ethnocentrics (p. 247). 
Hawkes and Egbert (27) use the Dy- 
mond empathy test to establish certain 
relationships with personal values. 

A roundup of personality character- 
istics is found in a comprehensive sur- 
vey by Taft (58). His overview of 
“judging others” research refers to 
many empathy studies included in this 
review. Taft, as does Allport (2), says 
the ability to judge others is like artis- 
tic ability: it is neither general nor 
specific and not uniformly successful in 
estimating every quality of every per- 
son (pp. 3-4). Judgment of others is a 
function of a general ability to judge 
and of specific situations and interac- 
tionist factors, i.e., type of subject, re- 
lationship between judge and subject, 
type of judgment demanded, traits be- 
ing judged, material available to judge 
(p. 6). Ability to judge increases with 
age in children but not in adults. There 
seem to be no sex differences. 
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Taft finds a positive relationship be- 
tween high intelligence, academic ability 
and specialization in physical sciences 
with ability to judge others analytically. 
Non-analytical judgments are more a 
function of good perception and judg- 
mental attitudes. Good judges have a 
high dramatic and artistic interest, 
whereas ability is more related to ana- 
lytical judgments than non-analytical 
(p. 13). Good analytical judges are 
emotionally well adjusted; poor judges 
are elevated on the MMPI psychotic 
scales (p. 14). Good judges have in- 
sight into their own status with respect 
to peers on individual traits, although 
the picture is not so clear on over-all 
indices of self-insight. Good judges of 
self have greater social orientation than 
good judges of others; Taft cannot ex- 
plain this ostensible contradiction (p. 
17). There is positive relationship with 
behavioral prediction of some social 
skills such as leadership (see 5 and 61, 
for example), salesmanship (see 60) 


and popularity (58, p. 18). Finally, 
Taft finds that social detachment is 
necessary for making accurate judg- 
ment of others (p. 19). 


Yt UNDERPINNING MOST EMPATHY 
tests, prediction of responsiveness or 
derivation of operational definition, is 
the effort of a subject to predict the 
ordinal or cardinal position of another 
individual or group on a scale of de- 
fined psychological dimension (31, 
47). These scales are based upon psy- 
chological dimensions such as abilities, 
adjustment, appreciations, aptitudes, 
attitudes, character, ego-involvement, 
ideals, insight, interests, morale, moral- 
ity, mores, motives, social distance, so- 
cial sensitivity and tastes. 

On an early empathy test designed 
by Dymond, subjects rate themselves 
and others on six characteristics (17). 
Dymond later revised the test (16), di- 
viding it into four parts in which: 1) 
Subject rates himself in relationship 
with another on a five-point scale on 
six traits—superior-inferior, friendly- 
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unfriendly, leader-follower, shy-self- 
assured, sympathetic-unsympathetic, se- 
cure-insecure; 2) Subject rates another 
on these six traits; 3) Subject predicts 
how the other person will rate himself; 
and 4) Subject predicts how the other 
person would rate the subject. This 
measures the ability of one person to 
see things from the point of view of 
another person by calculating how 
closely his prediction of the other’s 
ratings (Parts 3 and 4) coincide with 
the other’s initial rating of himself and 
the subject (his Parts 1 and 2) and 
vice-versa. It is scored in terms of the 
total number of points an individual is 
in error, a deviation score. It is, at 
least, a measure of some ability, other 
than by chance, to predict behavior of 
others. 

Dymond (15) and Lindgren and 
Robinson (36), who evaluated her test, 
point out that the empathy score must 
be corrected for “stereotyped” answers. 
(Empathy, says Hoskins, “promotes 
social uniformity and group survival” 
(30, p. 56).) Explains Dymond: “The 
understanding or ‘empathy’ score may 
reflect not only the ability to predict a 
particular order but also ability to pre- 
dict how the item would be marked by 
most people in one’s group, i.e., knowl- 
edge of the stereotyped reply” (15, p. 
166). Dymond developed a technique 
of eliminating certain answers, leaving 
only those items of which “accuracy of 
prediction on these may presumably be 
attributed to factors other than knowl- 
edge of the stereotyped reply.” Most of 
the eliminated items are those which 
register midpoint on the score sheet, 
ie., “fairly friendly,” “fairly sympa- 
thetic,” etc. 

Lindgren and Robinson amplify this 
caution. Is the subject responding to 
his awareness of others? Is the subject 
comparing his self-concept with some 
cultural norm? Is the subject reacting 
to some stereotyped concept of how 
people ought to feel or act? Is the sub- 
ject reacting defensively because of the 
nature of the question which might 
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arouse anxiety? They also find it neces- 
sary, because of ambiguity, to change 
the character trait “superior” to “in- 
telligence.” To increase the reliability 
of the test, which they say is too low to 
be predictive, they suggest that subjects 
rate a greater number of referents. 
They note, however, that this increases 
the time for the test and may create 
disinterest in the subjects. 

Dymond reports satisfactory reliabil- 
ity coefficients (58, p. 5). Lindgren 
and Robinson ask for better criteria 
for empathy and better testing tech- 
niques such as the content-free method 
devised by Thompson and Bradway 
(59). Hastorf and Bender (26, p. 576) 
point out that the Dymond test may 
measure “projection” not “empathy.” 
They also note the stereotype short- 
coming, that “conventional people” 


may get good scores because “most of 
their partners or people they rate are 
also conventional.” At least, the Dy- 
mond test does offer a rough estimate 
of rank order of respondents on: oper- 


ationally defined characteristics. There 
is no attempt to assert the equality of 
these differences. 

Kerr and Speroff (32) devised an 
empathy test (TET) which requires 
subjects to 1) rank music popularity as 
he sees other non-office workers rank- 
ing them; 2) rank 15 magazines for 
the average American; and 3) rank 15 
annoying experiences by magnitude as 
they would be ranked by people from 
25 to 39 years old. Van Zelst, however, 
calls this a test of “massempathy” be- 
cause it predicts average feelings (61, 
p. 293). Van Zelst also makes the dis- 
tinction that the Dymond and Kerr- 
Speroff tests are supposed to measure 
the same ability, empathy, “but their 
correlation seems to indicate that they 
measure different aspects of it.” Failure 
to validate the Kerr-Speroff results has 
been recorded by Bell and Stolper (6) 
and Siegel (52), although they admit 
1) that this failure does not deny the 
existence of empathy, 2) that their own 
validation tests might be at fault, and 
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3) that consequently the TET is not 
entirely invalidated. The TET is now 
being marketed with reports of satis- 
factory validity and reliability coeffi- 
cients. 


@ EMPATHY TESTS SHOULD BE CON- 
sidered in the light that their content 
“is less important in testing effective 
empathy than the process of identifica- 
tion and of resistance—the process of 
agreement and of difference” (56, p. 
152). Moreover, rating or judging oth- 
ers by scale technique has been subject 
to much criticism. Taft (58) feels need 
to differentiate between two types of 
judgments and to consider their short- 
comings. Analytic judgments quantify 
or conceptualize specific characteristics 
in terms of a given frame of reference; 
they may be contaminated with the ef- 
fects of projection. Non-analytic judg- 
ments match persons with personality 
descriptions and make predictions of 
behavior using objective criteria. But to 
establish significant reliability there is 
need for a great number of events. 
Taft finds significant but low consis- 
tency between tests of ability to judge. 

Cronbach (13), criticizing tests of 
social perception, says that scores are 
impure, results uninterpretable. He iso- 
lates seven aspects of performance 
which reflect different traits and which 
must be measured separately to make 
interpretation unambiguous. His article 
is a severe and well-considered survey 
of measurement difficulties. 

Gage (20) traces the problem of ac- 
curacy in social perception to two 
types of perception, accuracy in per- 
ceiving manifest stimulus and accuracy 
in taking the role of the other. He feels 
that accurate judges can do both. Gage 
maintains that these two internally con- 
sistent but negatively related aspects 
lead to conflicting research results. He 
asks if accuracy in social perception 
has generality beyond the specific social 
situation. 

Dymond (14) turns to the problem 
of two types of prediction. She finds 
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that some clinicians predict individual 
behavior beyond what can be account- 
ed for by chance, knowledge of group 
norms, or stereotypes of the group. 
She accounts for this by dividing pre- 
dictions into those of aggregate beha- 
vior and those of a particular individ- 
ual. The first is to be measured objec- 
tively using laws of behavior in terms 
of central tendency, or as Lewin point- 
ed out, not in simple repetitiveness but 
in concrete whole of the person-in-the- 
situation. The second tries to under- 
stand behavior from the person’s point 
of view. This latter method is criticized 
as intuitional, subject to stereotype dis- 
tortions of the unique mind (10). The 
objective view is criticized for losing 
individuality, the loss of uniqueness by 
merging one into a class of similar oth- 
ers. These critics add that only a sensi- 
tive observer can discover and decide 
what particular facts mean in a partic- 
ular case. 

Bieri, like Hastorf and Bender and 
Halpern (see below), finds contamina- 
tion of predictive accuracy by projec- 
tion; he calls it assimilative or assumed 
projection of characteristics such as 
hostility, friendliness, success, failure, 
similarity or dissimilarity to self (8, p. 
267). Halpern (24) turns to the basic 
question of whether people can effec- 
tively predict what they have not phe- 
nomenologically experienced; that is, 
can persons recognize feelings and 
patterns of behavior in others if they 
have not known similar feelings and 
patterns? He also asks which is the 
truer measure of empathy: Ability to 
feel most extensively into the largest 
number of people or ability to feel into 
those characteristics of others that dif- 
fer from one’s own? 

Having raised these points of con- 
tention, what are some of the sugges- 
tions by critics for refining testing 
techniques? To differentiate among 
projection, similarity, and empathy, 
Hastorf and Bender suggest obtaining 
“predictions from individuals for a 
number of their associates; these asso- 
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ciates should differ in the amount of 
their similarity with the predictor” (26, 
p- 576). Halpern (25) reiterates the 
necessity for the multi-subject rating, 
adds that there is no way now to ade- 
quately measure empathy on an indi- 
vidual basis, and cites a need for cor- 
relating personality attributes with pre- 
dictive empathy. Guilford (23), refer- 
ring to social intelligence, suggests that 
the emotional state of the persons ob- 
served be a unit of cognition or unit of 
information to be measured (pp. 144- 
5). 

In essence, because judgmental and 
projective testing may evoke opinion 
based on knowledge instead of empa- 
thy, there is need to develop new test- 
ing ideas. One method might involve 
creating a situation which demands 
“feeling into” by the subject in order 
to complete it, reactions to be checked 
against objective criteria or norms. 

One final consideration: Does the 
process of testing alter the concept? . 
Stewart (56, p. i53) says: 

The process of empathy postulates 
the absence of scientific controi, 
grounded as it is in personal relations. 
This means neither that empathy is 
completely self generated, nor that the 
empathic process precludes the use of 
facts. But it does mean that empathy 
requires at least two persons, and that 
the person empathizing will be cram 
in exercising it, if any controls are im- 
posed on him from without. The foster- 
ing of the empathic process in others is 
an invitation to empathize, it is not a 
control. 


@ THE PROCESS OF EMPATHY SEEMS 
to be sine qua non for effective com- 
munication, especially oral communi- 
cation. “Communication of an effective 
sort,” explains Stewart, “that is, when 
persons are able honestly to say that 
they are understanding one another, 
(even their differences) is more than 
just communication as e.g., obeying a 
command. Effective communication, as 
in empathy, depends largely on the way 
participants communicate” (56, p. 
152). 
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In face-to-face oral communication, 
the way to “common significance,” 
Mead’s terminology (42, p. 42), is fa- 
cilitated by gestures. “If there is to be 
communication as such,” Mead con- 
tinues, “the symbol has to mean the 
same thing to all individuals involved” 
(41, p. 54). Moreover, “it is through 
the ability to be the other at the same 
time that he is himself that the symbol 
becomes significant” (41, p. 161). The 
symbol is a tool, according to Bender 
and Hastorf, for “one needs symbols, 
usually words, to grasp firmly fine dif- 
ferences between persons. . . . Novel- 
ists who specialize in characterization 
are particularly aware of this necessity” 
(7, p. 560). 

Maugham agrees that a successful 
novelist must be highly empathic. “He 
must have the gift of empathy which 
enables him to step into their (his fel- 
low creatures) shoes, think their 
thoughts, and feel their feelings” (40, 

2). 

. Sullivan, as a psychiatrist, reiterates 
the point that “ability to communicate 
means a ‘consensual validation’,” the 
ability to “detect when communication 
is or is not taking place” (57, p. 356). 
This distinction is made in daily con- 
versations, e.g., the recognition through 
cues from the other that one is over- 
extending a conversation. 

Speroff pinpoints some communica- 
tion problems (54, p. 165): 


One of the gravest faults of commu- 
nication has been the “total lack of 
orienting the information to the back- 
ground of either the problem discussed 
or the persons involved in the discus- 
sion.” It is the intent of the empathic 
response to overcome this error by a 
systematic evaluation of the experience 
and educational history of the person 
for whom the communication is in- 
tended, and, by orally or in writing 
setting down the communication orient- 
ing it in words and terminology based 
upon the appraisal of the person’s back- 
ground. 


Is it possible for the mass communi- 
cator to apply such an orientation pro- 
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gram? Many writers consciously recog- 
nize this need. For instance, the free 
lance writer analyzes his market, al- 
though often his primary reader is the 
editor rather than a mass audience. 
Perhaps most successful writers orient 
their work albeit subconsciously. Sper- 
off feels that “effective communication 
is contingent upon: a) a desire to un- 
derstand and establish rapport—the 
process of attending; and b) the ability 
to use and understand the spoken 
word.” This must lead to semantic un- 
derstanding where symbols have “the 
same referents for each party,” possible 
only if each party has an “understand- 
ing of the cultural and idiosyncratic 
factors operating in the process” (55, 
p- 118). Thus “desire” and “knowl- 
edge” become, in Speroff’s analysis, in- 
dispensable components in effective 
communication. 

He also emphasizes the importance 
of “role-reversal” in resolving conflicts. 
“Role-reversal is utilized when a person 
in receipt of a communication either 
transcribes or verbally reports back 
what the communication intent means 
to him and how it shall be carried out, 
and, if a conflict of interpretation 
arises, to allow for a re-examination of 
the communication content by the par- 
ties concerned through catharsis” (54, 
p. 165). 

Similar feedback techniques are util- 
ized by the mass media—e.g., letters to 
the editor, public opinion polls. The 
willingness of the media to respond to 
feedback is, perhaps, an illustration of 
“media empathy.” It is only through 
such feedback that the mass media can 
become cognizant of and responsive to 
its mass audiences. The Commission on 
Freedom of the Press obliquely refers 
to empathic communication in such a 
context (68, p. 109). 


When we use the phrase “freedom of 
the press,” we mention but one party at 
interest; the term “press” indicates an 
issuer of news, opinions, etc., through 
the media which reach mass audiences. 
But since no one cares to utter news or 
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opinions into the void, there must be at 
least one other party at interest, the 
reader or listener as consumer of news, 
opinions, etc.; we shall refer to him 
collectively as the audience. 

The interest of the issuer is, typically, 
to express his mind without external 
constraint or restraint—his ideas and 
reports of events, also his feelings, 
judgments, protests, business proposals, 
appeals, visions, prophecies. ... To 
the press, the implied audience is sel- 
dom visibly present or personally 
known; it is an imagined audience, and 
it is hopefully considered a representa- 
tive audience... . 

The interest of the consumer is, in 
detail, highly variable and personal. 


To tap these various interests in a per- 
sonal way, Speroff indicates it is neces- 
sary to kindle desire and to know how 
to use language. Progressive ranks of 
the media and market research organi- 
zations are constantly striving for both 
ends. Yet a large segment of the popu- 
lation is grossly ignorant of “essential” 
information in spite of heavy media ex- 
posure. Is this due to poor comprehen- 
sion? Lorge suggests that poor compre- 
hension of written or oral material is 
due to “lack of community (under- 
lining mine) between the expresser and 
each (underlining his) understander. 
Every communication involves an inter- 
action between the knowledges, atti- 
tudes, and skills of the writer (or 
speaker) and those of the reader (or 
hearer)” (39, p. 83). Lorge places the 
empathic burden upon the communi- 
cator (pp. 84-8): 

His error is the greater for he fails 
to consider the audience—their knowl- 
edge of the subject matter, their skill in 
getting the material through the me- 
dium, their knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary of the field, their attitudes and 
prejudices about the material and so 
on. Since understanding both spoken 
and written texts is a matter of experi- 
ence, of habits, or purposes of the un- 
derstander, the expresser must, for 
maximum interaction, plan his text in 
those terms. 

He must acquire a sense of audience. 
Each expresser, for effectiveness, must 
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think of the individual he is trying to 
reach. The expresser should think of 
the interests of his audience, of their 
sense of reality, of their knowledge of 
vocabulary, of the number of ideas 
that they can grasp in a short span of 
text (or time). 

Communication is more than simple 
words, sentences and few thoughts. 
The most significant feature of readable 
understandable communication is ap- 
peal to the reader’s motives and an or- 
ganization of content so that it can be 
apprehended. 


Lorge’s doctrine, the essence of empa- 
thy, is the backbone of an analytical 
technique which could examine com- 
munication effectiveness in terms of 
communicator and communicatee be- 
havior and which could be correlated 
with extant versions of communication 
readability /comprehension tests. 


WA RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 
utilizes an empathic index as part of 
its analysis. The Passing of Traditional 
Society, by Daniel Lerner (35), traces 
the transition of Mid-Eastern cultures 
from traditional to modern societies 
under the influences of increasing ur- 
banism, literacy, socio-economic status, 
media exposure, and empathy. He ex- 
amines effects of mass media upon in- 
dividuals who reflect development of 
their empathic responsiveness. Lerner 
finds empathy to be “the inner mech- 
anism which enables newly mobile 
persons to operate efficiently in a 
changing world” (p. 49). This under- 
scores a basic hypothesis that empathy 
is fundamental to human behavior and 
to communication. Lerner continues 
(pp. 50-52): 


This (empathy) is an indispensable 
skill for people moving out of tradi- 
tional settings. ... It is a major hy- 
pothesis of this study that high em- 
pathic capacity is the predominant per- 
sonal style only in modern society, 
which is distinctly industrial, urban, lit- 
erate and participant. Traditional soci- 
ety is non-participant. . . . The latent 
statistical assertion involved here is this: 
In modern society more individuals ex- 
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hibit higher empathic capacity than in 
any previous society. . . . In our time, 
indeed, the spread of empathy around 
the world is accelerating. The earlier 
increase of physical experience through 
transportation has been multiplied by 
the spread of mediated experience 
through mass communication. 


Lerner indicates that empathy is a con- 
sciously learnable skill partly dependent 
for its development upon the pervasion 
of mass communication. The media 
“by simplifying perception (what we 
‘see’) while greatly complicating re- 
sponse (what we ‘do’), have been great 
teachers of interior manipulation. They 
disciplined Western man in those em- 
pathic skills which spell modernity” (p. 
54). One such skill, the ability to par- 
ticipate in public affairs, is facilitated 
by the mass media which depict for the 
mass “new and strange situations” and 
which familiarize them “with a range 
of opinions among which they can 
choose, Some people learn better than 
others, the variation reflecting their 


different skill in empathy” (p. 412). 


To measure this empathic skill, 
Lerner uses a questionnaire including a 


set of nine “projective questions” 
which ask the respondent “to imagine 
himself in a situation other than his 
real one. They are ‘role-playing’ ques- 
tions that require, for responsiveness, 
some capacity to empathize—to imag- 
ine what it must be like to be head of a 
government, editor of a newspaper, 
manager of a radio station, or even 
‘people like yourself?” (p. 70). These 
projective questions may call more 
upon opinion than empathy, success 
dependent upon knowledge. Knowl- 
edge may be part of empathy but 
should not be equated with it. Lerner 
fails, perhaps, to differeniate among 
opinion, knowledge, and empathy. He 
explains, for instance, that “persons 
who are urban, literate, participant, 
and empathic differ from persons who 
lack any of these attributes—and differ 
on a significant personal trait which is 
distinctive of the modern style. Such a 
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trait is ‘having opinions’ on public mat- 
ters” (p. 70). 


SUMMARY AND CONJECTURE 


4 THE ABILITY OF RESPONDENTS TO 
predict and their accuracy in judgment 
or prediction are basic components of 
existing empathy tests. Correlation of 
results with demographic data and oth- 
er psychological scales is often applied. 
Empathy is a quantifiable and complex 
skill involving the total organism. 

There is a possibility that the empath- 
ic response can be improved by training 
and practice through social experience 
and by private effort. In its basic rela- 
tionship to journalistic writing, empa- 
thy should be examined from several 
points of view in order to understand 
its nature, its role, and its scope. 
Through this examination there may be 
derived principles which lead to greater 
understanding of effective mass com- 
munication. 

It is suggested that: 

1) Empathy is basic to human 
emotions. 

2) Communication can convey or 
create emotion. 

3) Empathy is basic to communi- 
cation. 

4) Empathic ability varies with in- 
dividuals. 

5) Empathy is a skill and may be 
consciously developed. 

6) Empathic responsiveness has a 
high positive correlation with ability to 
communicate effectively. 

7) Empathic potential or ability 
may be an index to journalistic success 
(effectiveness). 

8) Mass empathy in mass commu- 
nication may be equated with social 
responsibility; media which indicate 
greater identification with needs of so- 
ciety exhibit characteristics similar to 
those of an empathic individual. 

9) Understanding empathy in its 
relationship to mass communication 
seems to be basic to the development 
of theory in mass communications. 
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“In the year 2,000 what will have happened, by way of change, to the 
present image of the local newspaper? How many of us are planning for 
distribution, for example, 20 years from now when there will be 60 million 
more Americans? 

“It will be interesting to watch some trends already in evidence and see 
what changes newspapers will make. The news must always constitute the 
body of a newspaper. But how will we handle it? Will we wait until tele- 
vision forces changes—when it may be too late? But here again is some- 
thing we know. There are a great many editorial pages which won't appeal 
to a reader ajter he hears and sees a top-flight professional editorializing 
on television. 

“There are a shocking number of newspapers which do not provide a 
rudimentary library for their editorial writers and news staff. Off hand, I 
can recall a half dozen newspapers I have visited in the past year in cities 
of more than 100,000 population where the library and reference material 
consisted of one battered dictionary. 

“There are papers which say, ‘We fit ourselves into community direction.’ 
And they do—even though the community government be corrupt, even 
though human rights are unsafe, even though the school system be starved. 
What honest young journalism graduate would want to stay long on such 
a paper? And, unhappily, there are more than a few such papers... . 

“All this, of course, is old hat. Still, 1 want to say again—when the sale 
comes, or when a paper dies and is interred—take a look and see how much 
of the dying came from inside rather than outside. What sort of manage- 
ment and direction did the deceased have? Did the paper try to live? ... 

“Newspapers must never forget they serve man—not a state—but man 
and his Western civilization and the ethics of it. Those papers which are 
interested enough will survive.”—RALPH MCGILL, publisher, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, at 1960 AEJ Convention. 














Psychological Satisfaction 
And Interest in News 


BY EARL R. CARLSON* 


Results of an experiment show that news interest is related to 
(1) perceived usefulness of an item in attaining goals and (2) 
importance of the goals to the reader. The experimenter dis- 
cusses implications of his findings for those who seek to predict 
or influence reading behavior. 





> THE MANY STUDIES OF NEWS INTER- 
est, and of reading and listening be- 
havior in general, have proceeded in 
the face of relatively vague and some- 
times misleading conceptions of what 
interest is and how it operates. Much 
has been learned in recent years about 
interest in mass communications, but 
this has come with little contribution 
from the basic psychological principles 
of interest and attention. 


The early descriptive studies of news- 
paper reading were followed by an ar- 
ray of correlational studies, relating 
reading and listening to sex, education, 
income, occupation and other demo- 
graphic variables. More recently di- 
mensions and patterns of interest have 
been studied’ and reading interest has 
been related to relatively basic and en- 
during personality characteristics.? The 
few studies focusing more directly on 
the motivational and perceptual pre- 
requisites of interest have tended to be 


*Dr. Carlson is an assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Michigan State University. 


1 Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26:259-269 (September 
1949). 


2 See Herbert Kay, “Toward an U: 
of News-! Behavior,” JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY, 31:15-32 (Winter 1954); also Mary Alice 
Turner, “News-Reading Behavior and Social Ad- 
”* JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35:199-204 


(Spring 1958). 


general and subjective in analysis, or 
have been concerned with entertain- 
ment, in contrast to informational, con- 
tent.* 

A primary contribution of these 
studies has been to identify some of the 
important goals underlying reading and 
listening. The question of “why” people 
read and listen has been answered in 
terms of primary drives and social 
goals, immediate rewards and delayed 
rewards, security, social prestige, es- 
cape, social relations and sheer infor- 
mation. Newspapers, books, soap-op- 
eras and other communications have 
been shown to serve a wide range of 
different satisfactions for different per- 
sons, depending upon their cultural 
background, abilities and personality 
characteristics. 

Although the complexity of psycho- 
logical satisfactions involved in reading 
and listening behavior has been clearly 
illustrated, the way in which psycho- 
logical satisfactions combine to moti- 
vate reading in a single individual has 
not been shown adequately. Does a per- 
son have a single reason for reading a 


* Bernard Berelson, “What the News- 

t’ Means,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank 

. Stanton, Communications Research, 1948-1949 
(New York: Harpers, 1949). 
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and Frank N. Stanton, Radio Research, 1942-1943 
(New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944). 
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particular article, or are there several 
reasons, or a very large number of 
reasons? How do different purposes 
combine into a single interest? The con- 
cern of this paper is to point toward 
objective answers to these questions. 


INTEREST AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SATISFACTION 


An interest is a motivation to know. 
Motivations, including interests, involve 


as a basic component an expectancy, or , 
that the knowing will 


set of beliefs, 
lead to certain desired consequences. 
To understand the basic nature of an 
interest, then, involves the task of un- 
derstanding the personal satisfactions 
anticipated by the individual reading or 
listening to the material in question. 

Unraveling, uncovering and inter- 
preting the anticipated satisfactions 
may be simple in some cases but highly 
complex in others. In reading a news 
article, for example, we may wish to 
know the answers to a single, specific 
question or, at the other extreme, as 
much as we can about a broad area of 
information. Some news articles are 
read by all for about the same reasons 
or goals. Other news articles are read 
by different persons for quite different 
purposes. Sometimes an individual has 
a clear, conscious understanding of his 
reasons for reading; other times he may 
have little awareness, or the conscious 
formulation may in fact be a grossly 
distorted picture of the actual reasons 
for reading. 


Interests may depend upon satisfac- 
tions occurring simultaneously with the 
reading itself, or may derive from the 
anticipation of satisfactions to be 
gained only in the distant future.° In- 
terests may be related to important, 
central values of the person, or they 
may stem from peripheral or momen- 
tary goals. Interests, too, may be flex- 
ible or rigid, differentiated or general- 
ized, realistic or stereotyped, salient or 
non-salient, and social or asocial. 


5 Schramm, op. cit. 
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Interest can be thought of neither as 
a singular nor as a static psychological 
phenomenon. We may speak of the 
general, persisting interest of an indi- 
vidual in a certain area of knowledge. 
However, the motivation to read a spe- 
cific news article is directly tied to the 
presence of cues which, from experi- 
ence, have come to convey meaning to 
the person that this particular body of 
material is in some way relevant to his 
underlying goals or values. The degree 
of interest aroused depends directly 
upon the number and clarity of cues 
showing the relevance of the material 
to attainment of the person’s goals, and 
upon the importance to the individual 
of the goals themselves. 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


The present study is concerned with 
the psychological satisfactions which 
determine interest in reading news ar- 
ticles. One basic assumption of the 
study is that a sizable number of per- 
sonal goals, covering a broad range of 
human values, can affect interest in 
these topics. It is assumed, secondly, 
that interest is related both to the per- 
ceived usefulness of the article in at- 
taining one’s goals, and to the impor- 
tance to the individual of the goals 
themselves. Thirdly, it is assumed that 
the level of interest in a particular ar- 
ticle derives from an additive summa- 
tion of the perceived contributions of 
the reading toward achieving each of 
the potential goals.° 

To test these assumptions, 47 col- 
lege students (32 men, 15 women) par- 
ticipated in the following procedure. 
During one class period the instructor 
administered a questionnaire, in con- 


approach to the study of social attitudes dis- 
cussed by Helen Peak, “Attitudes and Motiva- 


tion,” in M. R. Jones, Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1955); Milton J. Rosenberg, “Cognitive 
Structure and Attitudinal Affect,” Journal of 


Abnormal and Social Psychology, 53 :367-372 
‘Attitude Change 


(1956); and Earl R. Carlson, ° 


Modification Attitude Structure, 
Journal of Abnormal omy Social Psychology, 52: 
256-261 (1956). 
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junction with another experiment, on 
which the subjects rated their interest 
in each of 20 areas of aews informa- 
tion. Two weeks later the subjects rated 
the importance to themselves of each 
of a number of goals or values. They 
then read the first paragraph of a news 
article on a topic rated in the first 
questionnaire. They then rated how use- 
ful they expected the information in 
the full article would be in contributing 
to each of the goals previously rated. 
This procedure was repeated for two 
further articles. 

News articles: Two news articles 
were selected from recent issues of the 
New York Times. One article was en- 
titled “Frenchman Offers Plan for Dis- 
arming” (236 words); a second article 
was entitled “World-wide Story—Ju- 
venile Delinquency” (116 words). A 
third article, “Major Shift in State Po- 
litical Power Forecast” (171 words) 
was written by the experimenter. 


Interest measures: Two weeks before 
the ratings were made of specific news 
articles, subjects rated, on seven-point 
scales, the extent of their general inter- 
est in each of 20 topics—e.g., United 
Nations, President Eisenhower, colle- 
giate sports, discoveries about outer 
space, advances in medical research, 
local accidents and crime. Included 
within the full set were three items to 
measure interest in the three issues dis- 
cussed in the news articles—i.e., prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency (item 8), 
disarmament proposals (item 12), and 
Michigan politics (item 18). The inter- 
est measures were given by the class 
instructor in conjunction with another 
study in which the classes were also 
participating. The interest ratings were 
distributed fairly evenly over the seven 
points on each of the three scales. The 
average level of interest was slightly 
lower for the topic of Michigan politics 
(mean = 3.53) than for the disarma- 
ment proposals (mean = 4.80 and ju- 
venile delinquency (mean = 5.04), but 
the differences were not statistically 


significant. 
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Satisfaction measures: The measure 
of value satisfaction required the sub- 
jects to rate each of 25 values or goals. 
The items were selected to cover the 
range of goals that might contribute to 
interest in reading. One group of nine 
goals concerned the objective of under- 
standing complex issues—e.g., “To 
know about problems that could affect 
the peace of the world.” Three goals 
involved immediate academic goals, 
such as “Getting good marks on tests 
in courses I am taking or will take.” 
Three concerned the individual’s social 
and family roles—e.g., “To contribute 
important, stimulating information in 
informal discussions with other stu- 
dents.” Two concerned long-range ca- 
reer goals—e.g., “To make a good im- 
pression on persons who can help me 
in my future career.” Four involved 
the individual’s role as a citizen, as 
“To vote intelligently in nationa! elec- 
tions.” Several items covered a broad 
range of personal goals unrelated to 
the other categories—e.g., “To see that 
I am not as badly off as I sometimes 
think I am.” 

The items were presented on cards 
in random order, with a randomly as- 
signed number on the card being used 
to record judgments of the goal item. 
The subjects were instructed as follows: 


We would like you to judge the 
cards into 9 categories according to how 
closely each statement describes a goal 
from which you get, or would get, satis- 
faction. Some of the goals described 
will not be important for you, others 
will be moderately important, and still 
others may be very important objectives 
for you. You are to make your ratings 
in terms of the following scale: Column 
0 stands for gives me neither satisfac- 
tion nor dissatisfaction. Column 7 
stands for gives me, or would give me, 
extreme satisfaction. Column (—) stands 
for gives me, or would give me, dis- 
satisfaction. 


= 

Usefulness ratings: The subjects rated 
the “usefulness” or “perceived instru- 
mentality” of the articles following 
these instructions: 
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Here the cards are to be judged in 
terms of the degree to which you think 
reading this article would contribute to 
the goal indicated on each card. Al- 
though you cannot anticipate in all re- 
spects how such information would be 
of use to you, we would like you to in- 
dicate what you now expect reading the 
article would do for you. If you feel 
reading the article would be irrelevant 
to the goal indicated on a card, write 
the number of that card in column 0. 
If you think the article would contrib- 
ute greatly to the goal, write the num- 
ber of that card in column 7. Indicate 
other degrees of usefulness in columns 
between 0 and 7. If you think reading 
the article would interfere with the at- 
tainment of a particular goal, write the 
number of that card in the minus (—) 
column. 

Satisfaction-Usefulness Index: Inter- 
est is conceived as a direct function of 
(1) the perceived utility of the articles 
and (2) the valuation of the goals ex- 
pected. Following this conception, the 
estimate of interest, called here the 
Satisfaction-Usefulness Index (SU In- 
dex), is calculated from an algebraic 
summation of the algebraic products of 
the Satisfaction and Usefulness ratings 
over the full set of 25 goal items. The 
average SU Index was highest for the 
Michigan politics article, and lowest for 
the juvenile delinquency article, but 
the difference could be expected by 
chance. 

The Satisfaction and Usefulness rat- 
ings were administered by a graduate 
student two weeks after the first inter- 
est ratings. With the critical interest 
measures buried in the larger set of 
scales, and with the context of the in- 
terest ratings clearly separated from the 
context of the other ratings, the sub- 
jects were unaware of the purpose of 
the study. 


Analysis: To test the basic hypothesis 
of a relationship between Interest rat- 
ings and the Satisfaction-Usefulness In- 
dex, comparisons were made between 
the levels of interest for the three ar- 
ticles for each subject. The hypothesis 
was considered confirmed if, when a 
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subject rated an interest in Article A 
as higher than interest in article B, the 
SU Index for article A was higher than 
for B. The hypothesis was rejected if 
the interest measure was higher for A 
than B, but the SU Index was lower. 
Three possible inter-article comparisons 
could be made for each subject. A 
similar analysis was made for the Use- 
fulness Index (U Index), derived from 
the sum of Usefulness ratings over the 
25 goals items for each subject. 


Since the hypotheses are concerned 
only with predicting differentiated in- 
terests, a test of the relationship be- 
tween interest and the SU Index could 
not be made in cases where pairs of 
interest ratings were identical. Since 
the distributions of scores for male and 
female subjects on all measures were 
similar, the groups were combined in 
all analyses. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results show clearly that interest 
is directly related both to the per- 
ceived usefulness of the article in 
achieving each of a large number of 
goals, and to the importance of the 
goals to the reader. A positive relation- 
ship between the SU Index and the 
Interest ratings occurred in 78 com- 
parisons and did not occur in 39 com- 
parisons (z = 3.14, p < .001). For 24 
comparisons the relationship could not 
be tested (tied scores). 

The U Index, by itself, is not clearly 
shown to be a reliable predictor of the 
Interest ratings. The hypothesis of a 
positive relationship with Interest was 
supported in 65 comparisons, not sup- 
ported in 51 comparisons (z = 1.21, p 
< .12). In 25 comparisons tied scores 
prevented a test of the relationship. 

The SU Index is shown to be a better 
predictor than the U Index, which ig- 
nores the magnitude of the value of the 
goals for the individual. For 13 sub- 
jects the SU Index showed a higher re- 
lationship to the Interest rating than 
did the U Index; for only two subjects 
was the U Index a more effective pre- 
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dictor (z = 2.58, p < .005). For 32 
cases the indices were identical. 


Observation of the distributions of 
ratings shows that for all subjects, 
without exception, a majority of the 25 
goals contribute to the estimate of in- 
terest. Also, each of the 25 goals con- 
tributes significantly to the interest of 
some subjects. There are wide varia- 
tions between subjects, however, on the 
Usefulness and Satisfaction ratings for 
most goals. 

One direct implication of the find- 
ings is that the reading of news articles 
can be affected by a wide range of per- 
sonal satisfactions. The complex of an- 
ticipated satisfactions, too, apparently 
combines in a manner approximating 
that of algebraic summation. 


One implication of such a multiplic- 
ity of motivations is that the interest 
level will remain relatively stable. Ex- 
periences may change one component 
significantly but still have only a lim- 
ited impact on the over-all interest. 


How can interest be changed? On 
theoretical grounds two approaches are 
suggested. The individual can be shown 
the usefulness of reading an article, for 
example, as a means for getting goals 
he seeks; or he can come to value more 
highly the goals which are already seen 
by the person as related to the material. 
Experimental studies of attitude and 
analyses of effective propaganda tech- 
niques suggest strongly that changes in 
perceived relationships are more read- 
ily produced than changes in the affec- 
tive character of goals. This greater 
ease of manipulating perceptions is 
shown in practical experience with 
changing interests as well. If we wish 
to stimulate an interest in political af- 
fairs, for example, we try to tie the 
topic to something the person already 
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wants, such as seeing himself as a good 
citizen. Changing the person’s valuing 
of being a good citizen is a much more 
formidable task, and this approach is 
tackled only rarely. 

Understanding the strength of moti- 
vation to read a particular article will 
not, of course, fuliy answer the ques- 
tion of what a person will read. Two 
further factors always to be considered 
are the availability of the communica- 
tion and the complex of competing mo- 
tivations of the individual. In studies of 
reading and listening in all media, 
availability consistently shows up as a 
major determinant of what is actually 
read or heard. Secondly, rarely is an 
individual in a situation isolated from 
everything except a single comimunica- 
tion. There are invariably alternative 
articles to read, or other activities to be 
pursued which would also bring satis- 
faction. We may be strongly motivated 
to read an article, then, but still read or 
do something else, if the other interest 
or motivation is greater. An assump- 
tion of this approach is that undesired 
effects of reading should subtract from 
interest in the same way desired effects 
contribute to interest. The motivation 
to read a given article will be reduced 
if it interferes with other desired activi- 
ties. 

To what extent will the findings of 
this study generalize to interest in ar- 
ticles on other topics? The specific ar- 
ticles used in this study were selected 
to represent fairly diverse topics—na- 
tional and international, political and 
apolitical. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that three topics constitute a 
small sample of the population of pos- 
sible news and other topics, and gen- 
eralization of the findings to other top- 
ics should be checked in further re- 
search. 





“Every teacher is faced at one time or another with problems which 


raise conflicting loyalties. 


. . . The first obligation of a teacher is to his 


concept of truth, next to his students, then to the profession of journalism, 
and lastly to the educational institution.”—Frep S. SIEBERT, Michigan 
State University, in presidential address at 1960 AEJ Convention. 











Muckraking and the Muckrakers: 
An Historical Definition 
BY JUDSON A. GRENIER* 


The term “muckrake” has meant many things to many people. 
It has evolved generally from a term of derision to one which 
many journalists today hold almost in reverence. The author, an 
instructor in journalism at El Camino (Calif.) College, traces the 
genesis of the term and identifies some of the “muckrakers.” 





“Grant them boldness to turn the unwel- 
come light on those who love the darkness 
because their deeds are evil. Put into their 
hands the shining sword of truth, and 
make them worthy sons of the champions 
of the people in the past who held truth 
to be a holy thing for which men should 
die.”—“A Prayer for Newspaper Men and 
Writers,” American magazine, July 1910. 


@ For 54 YEARS THE ENGLISH LAN- 
guage and American journalism in par- 
ticular have worn like a Scarlet Letter a 
word which to some is a badge of dis- 
approbation—“muckrake.” But, as Hes- 
ter Prynne discovered, time and pa- 
tience, as well as the respect of a half- 
century of newsmen, have converted a 
malediction into a badge of honor. The 
evolution of this word is not due to a 
continually changing usage in our daily 
speech; it is rarely applied to the con- 
temporary scene. Rather it has acquired 
its modern meaning from two sources: 
first, the use of the word as an evolving 
ethical symbol; second, an increased 
historical awareness of the times and 
the journalists who made it a part of 
our vocabulary. 


*Mr. Grenier is a candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree in history at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, where he did the research for the 
accompanying paper under the direction of Pro- 
fessor George Mowry, author of Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Progressive Era. 


Webster defines the verb “muckrake” 
as “to seek for, expose, or charge cor- 
ruption, real or alleged, on the part of 
public men and corporations.” In this 
sense, the term is not linked with evil. 
Only the “alleged” qualifies its use as 
the battle-cry of the master newsman. 
But when John Bunyan first coined the 
illusion in Pilgrim’s Progress in the sev- 
enteenth century, it was definitely rep- 
tehensible to be so branded. We meet 
the muckraker in the allegorical house 
of the Interpreter, where the pilgrim’s 
eyes are opened by prudent observation 
and conversation. Bunyan believed in 
the Christian concept of “truth” as a 
guiding principle; the muckraker was 
evil because he obscured religious 
truth: 


There was a man that could look no 
way but downwards, with a muck-rake in 
his hand. There stood also one over his 
head, with a celestial crown in his hand, 
and profered to give him that crown for 
his muck-rake; but the man did neither 
look up nor regard, but raked to him- 
self the straws, the small sticks, and dust 
of the floor.1 


The moral Bunyan presented was that 
“earthly things, when they are with 
power upon men’s minds, quite carry 


1John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 206. 
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their hearts away from God.” It was no 
accident that Bunyan’s diligent stick- 
sweeper used a rake usually reserved 
for the dung of the barnyard to collect 
his earthly riches. 

As postscript to consideration of 
Bunyan, it should be noted that he, too, 
was an exposé artist, a propagandist, a 
pursuer of truth. That he chose a par- 
able to present his case in no way 
“smothers Truth’s golden beams.” Like 
a proper Progressive, Bunyan believed 
that Truth “informs the judgment, rec- 
tifies the mind; pleases the understand- 
ing, makes the will submit; the memory 
too it does fill with what doth our 
imagination please; likewise it tends our 
troubles to appease.” 

John Bunyan’s muckraker lay two 
centuries in semi-dormancy until Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt resurrected 
him. Roosevelt, who later “stood at 
Armegeddon” and was fond of classic 
Christian allusions, fired his most sting- 
ing salvo broadside into the Progressive 
Era in the spring of 1906. Said Roose- 


velt in a speech to Washington corre- 

spondents at the Gridiron Club and 

again in a public speech while dedicat- 

ing the cornerstone of the House Office 
Building on April 4, 1906: 

The men with the muckrakes are of- 

ten indispensable to the well-being of 


society, but only if know when to 
stop raking the muck, and to look up- 
ward to the celestial crown above them, 
to the crown of worthy endeavor.? 


Around this speech of the President 
immediately whirled a storm of contro- 
versy which has remained unsettled. 


@ oF WHOM WAS THE PRESIDENT 
speaking? Those nominated: Charles 
Edward Russell and Thomas W. Law- 
son, whose articles on the beef trust 
and high finance in 1904 and 1905 
catapulted Everybody's magazine to the 
circulation pinnacle; Upton Sinclair, 
whose study of the meatpacking jungle 

* Quoted in Issac F. Marcosson, David Graham 


ey and His Times (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1932), p. 240. 
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produced sensational articles for five 
periodicals in 1905-06; the McClure’s 
magazine trio of Lincoln Steffens-Ida 
Tarbell-Ray Stannard Baker, who start- 
ed the whole movement in 1902 with 
their systematic uncovery of socio-polit- 
ical corruption. These journalists and 
other exposé-artists of the progressive 
period were worthy of the President’s 
ire, but the writer who finally won most 
of the blame—and the credit—was 
David Graham Phillips. At the time of 
the muckraker speech, the Cosmopoli- 

rter was scandalizing the capi- 
tal with his devastating series, Treason 
of the Senate, and in the popular imag- 
ination, Phillips truly was raking the 
muck of politics. 

During the four years after it began 
in 1902, the exposé movement had tra- 
versed the moral spectrum from noble 
idealism to commercial speculation. 
Treason was probably a little of both; 
intemperate phraseology increased its 
impact but lessened its stature. It lacked 
the factual, restrained approach of Stef- 
fens’ Shame of the Cities or Tarbell’s 
History of the Standard Oil Company, 
which are more representative of the 
mainstream of muckraking. 

It is doubtful that the President 
meant to offer a sweeping indictment of 
the entire mass-magazine movement of 
the Progressive Era. Roosevelt himself 
was a sometime-follower of political 
reform and an astute student of social 
trends. His lifeblood was publicity, and 
to attack the press would have invited 
political strangulation. Steffens, Tarbell, 
Mark Sullivan, Will Irwin, William Al- 
len White and other writers were his 
friends and confidants; their reporting 
helped carry Roosevelt from New York 
City to the White House. The President 
was Occasionally consulted as to both 
scope and timing of an important mag- 
azine series. 

The morning after the President had 
launched his trial lampoon at the Grid- 
iron Club, Steffens called on him and 
(according to Steffens) said: “Well, 
you have put an end to all these jour- 
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nalistic investigations that have made 
you.” 


He answered that he had no such in- 
tention, that he didn’t mean me, for ex- 
ample. He had been aroused to wrath 
by an article on “poor old Chauncey 
Depew” by David Graham Phillips. . . . 
T.R. said that he spoke “to comfort De- 
pew.” I think he may have thought that, 
but I think also that he was irritated 
and felt the satiety of the public with 
muckraking.® 


The reastion to the President’s speech 
was swift: Amid protestations by the 
magazine writers that not just Phillips, 
but all diligent reporters would be tar- 
nished with the appellation “muck- 
raker,” Roosevelt repeated his speech in 
public. It was immediately pinned on 
all exposé specialists. If a man wrote 
for a mass-circulation magazine in 
1906, and he wrote about something in 
the body politic which didn’t please 
him, chances were that someone would 
call him a muckraker. This sweeping 
democratization of the term was first of 
all a product of the popular imagina- 
tion abetted by political conservatism. 


Yt THE GREAT PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
in journalism which the American pub- 
lic dubbed “muckraking” began late in 
1902 and lasted until World War I di- 
verted the crusading fervor of the pop- 
ulace into military and international 
channels. But the apex of its power and 
influence was reached fifty years ago, in 
1910. By that year a dozen mass-circu- 
lation magazines held the attention of 
America. McClure’s, Collier's, Every- 
body’s, the American, and Cosmopoli- 
tan were the vanguard of Progressive 
thought. Wealthy and widely-read, they 
became journalistic empires by the 
process of unveiling the problems of 
nineteenth century society. From 1902 
to 1912 these writers led the nation in 
the systematic uncovery of the strands 
of a giant web of control, linking poli- 


% Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography (New York: 
The Literary Guild, 1931), p. 581. 
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tics, education, the press, religion, 
health and high finance. 

The mass-magazines are historically 
essential to any definition of the term 
“muckraking.” To be sure, Pulitzer and 
Hearst had shown the way, and such 
newspapers as the New York World, 
New York Post, Kansas City Star, Ra- 
leigh News and Observer, San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin and the Scripps chain 
were actively engaged in muckraking in 
these years, taking a cue from their 
monthly brethren. Popular novels of the 
period (usually serialized in the mass- 
magazines prior to publication) dwelt 
on the same theme. Most of the muck- 
rakers wrote both magazine articles and 
novels or short stories based on their 
research. 

For American journalism, the Pro- 
gressive years were perhaps the zenith 
of influence, the Golden Age of na- 
tional stature and reputation. As Hof- 
stadter suggests, “It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that the Progressive 
mind was characteristically a journal- 
istic mind, and that its characteristic 
contribution was that of the socially re- 
sponsible reporter-reformer.”* 

These progressive journalists were up- 
set by the success and sweeping «ppli- 
cation of the word “muckraker.” 
Steffens, Tarbell, Phillips and Baker ad- 
mit that their apprehension about the 
future of the movement dates from the 
Roosevelt speech. Implicit in its flowery 
Bunyanesque language is perhaps the 
severest criticism ever offered of the 
muckraking era—that its journalism 
suggested no solution to the problems 
unearthed, no positive approach to re- 
form. The abiding faith of these writers 
was in the ability of the “people” to 
correct a social evil once the facts were 
published. Truth would out. The job of 
the muckrakers was to expose the evil; 
they relied upon the democratic process 
for a solution. 


Such a solution was provided by 
democracy to the dilemma posed by the 


‘Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), p. 185. 
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“muckraking” epithet; as the word was 
indiscriminately applied, so it was in- 
discriminately used. Invective slipped 
from its syllables, connotations of evil 
faded and disappeared. Raking the 
muck on Rooseveltian conditions (com- 
mercial gain, pursuit of the devil) gave 
way to a name summing up the entire 
exposé movement, the good with the 
bad. 

It remained for the magazine writers 
themselves to accept the term, and, like 
the contemporary advertising specialist, 
to emphasize the positive aspects. This 
they did. That Webster accepts their 
usage is a testament to their success. 


(@ THE HISTORIAN IS TEMPTED TO ASK: 
why didn’t the muckrakers shrug off 
the term? Like many popular images or 
fads, would it not quickly have dropped 
from sight? The reason the muckrakers 
would not ignore the term can be found 
in their background and heritage. These 
journalists came from families which 
were devoutly Protestant; they were 
well-schooled in the Christian ethic. 
Their writings are replete with Christian 
moral concepts and Christian symbols. 
Christian ideals—truth, the Golden 
Rule, the inherent goodness of man, 
the power of prayer, optimism—these 
are the guidestones of individuals whose 
experience shaped a heightened social 
awareness. Faith in the Protestant ethic 
as a socially-molding force is character- 
istic of the Progressive years. For ex- 
ample, Will Irwin wrote of a cohort: 
“Sam Adams we considered a born 
muckraker. A character inherited from 
a line of insurgent theologians gave him 
firm convictions in his beliefs.” ® 
Roosevelt’s attack therefore had a 
greater impact in 1906 than it would 
have today, and it hit the muckrakers 
particularly hard. This was their own 
home ground. It is reasonable to assume 
that most had read and believed in 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The President was, 
in essence, inviting them to a symbolic 


5 Will Irwin, The Making of a Reporter (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942), p. 155. 
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duel on the ethical battlefield, and the 
muckrakers accepted his invitation. 

Steffens threw the muckraking charge 
back at Roosevelt in a letter written on 
March 6, 1907: “This is a point on 
which you, Mr. President, and I have 
never agreed. You seem to me always 
to have been looking down for the 
muck, I am looking upward to an 
American Democracy. You ask men in 
office to be honest, I ask them to serve 
the public.”*® 

Leaving it to the Observer to carry 
on the frontal attack editorially against 
the President’s message, the American 
magazine led the more subtle intellec- 
tual challenge. The American was 
founded at the time of Roosevelt’s 
speech by some of the leading muck- 
rakers, including John S. Phillips, for- 
mer managing editor of McClure’s, 
Steffens, Tarbell, Baker, William Allen 
White and Peter Finley Dunne. The 
format of the American immediately in- 
dicated that the muckrakers were con- 
sciously working to offset their new 
name. Letters from readers were listed 
under the heading, “The Pilgrim’s 
Scrip.” Content of articles reflected the 
Christian approach. Wrote Steffens, 
“Deliver us from temptation. That 
should be the American political 
prayer.”* Wrote Miss Tarbell, “The 
source of all great intellectual achieve- 
ment is born only in enthusiasm for the 
truth, in devotion to ideals.”* The 
“Prayer for Newspaper Men and Writ- 
ers” which begins this article ad which 
is obviously the clarion call of muck- 
raking is not atypical of the content of 
the American during the Progressive 
years. 

But the device which was most obvi- 
ous to readers of 1906 is perhaps least 
evident to today’s peruser of the muck- 


* Lincoln Steffens, Letter to Theodore Roosevelt 
of March 6, 1907, in Letters of Lincoln Steffens 
(New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1938), 
p. 183. 

‘Lincoln Steffens, “An Apo! for Graft,” 
The American Magazine (June, 1908), p. 130. 

SIda Tarbell, “How Chicago Is Finding Her- 
self,” The American Magazine (December, 1908), 
p- 138. 
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rakers’ American. It is the monthly edi- 
torial comment in parable form which 
closes every issue of the American from 
1906 to 1914. Titled first, “In the 
House of the Interpreter,” and then in 
the second issue, “In the Interpreter’s 
House,” the editors of the American 
took us right into the muckraker’s 
stamping ground of Pilgrim’s Progress 
and gave us observation, conversation, 
parable and morality. And we received 
it from the lips of such guides as The 
Reporter, The Inveterate Reformer, 
The Cynic, The Observer, and The Re- 
sponsible Editor. The column began 
each month with the quote from Bun- 
yan, “So they drew on towards the 
house of the Interpreter and when they 
came to the door they heard a great 
talk in the house.” 

The editors of the American waited 
until issue number three, published in 
January 1907, to answer the President 
directly. In that issue, “The Interpreter’s 
House” permitted the Inveterate Re- 
former to tell its readers: 


If the present stirring up has not 
abated all or many or any great polit- 
ical and industrial evils, it has had gen- 
eral results of no small im ce. NO 
MATTER WHERE REFORM BE- 
GINS, IT ENDS AT HOME, and the 
agitation has stirred the imagination of 
many thousands of men and women and 
given them a new conception of their 
duty to the rest of mankind. The rogue 
may be no better for his chastening, but 
we are the better for chastening him. 
. . » We have raised the level of public 
and private conduct. 


The Reformer was answered by the 
Reporter: 


As a writer for magazines, said the 
Reporter, I may be forgiven if I put on 
record my belief that this force has 
found its most effective expression in a 
few periodical publications of large cir- 
culation.® 

@ ONE CONVICTION COMMON TO ALL 


Progressive journalists was their faith in 
* Editors, “In the Interpreter’s House,” The 
American Magazine (January, 1907), pp. 334- 
336. 
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Truth, in facts. Frederic C. Howe 
could have been, but was not, para- 
phrasing Bunyan when he wrote, “I was 
confident . . . that if we wrote truth 
enough, it would undoubtedly 

. » + mind and facts would save the 
world.”?° And La Follette’s magazine 
(now the Progressive adopted a bibli- 
cal moral fully as valid as Roosevelt’s 
muckraker. The magazine was dedi- 
cated in 1909 with the quotation from 
St. John 1:32, “Ye shall know the 
Truth and the Truth shall make you 
free.” 

This down-to-earth idealism pro- 
duced, according to Ray Stannard 
Baker, “men genuinely absorbed in life, 
genuinely in earnest in their attitude to- 
ward it . . . far rsore eager to under- 
stand and make sure than to dream of 
utopias. We really believed in human 
beings, we really believed in democratic 
relationships. We ‘muckraked’ not be- 
cause we hated our world, but because 
we loved it.”?" Some of this spirit is re- 
flected in the announcement of the 
American magazine in 1906: “It will 
reflect a happy, struggling world, in 
which, as we believe, good people are 
coming out on top.” 

But how were the good people to tri- 
umph? John S. Phillips told Ida Tarbell 
that “the only way to improve the world 
is to persuade it to follow the Golden 
Rule.”*? Both reform mayor “Golden 
Rule” Jones of Toledo and Lincoln 
Steffens made practical attempts at ap- 
plying the Golden Rule to local admin- 
istrative and judicial situations.’ 


% Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Re- 
former (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 


1925), 
Ra 

(New 

226. 
“Ida Tarbell, All in the Day’s Work (New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1939), p. 297. 
48 Students of journalism and West Coast 

men are familiar with Steffens’ efforts in the Mc- 

in Los Angeles in 1911, the 
isode trial which 


p. 196. 
Stannard Baker, American Chronicle 
ork: Charles Scribners Sons, 1945), p. 
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Indeed, this faith in the Golden Rule, 
or an abstract faith in the ability of 
truth to solve problems was about all 
the muckrakers had to offer. In his Era 
of the Muckrakers, C. C. Regier writes 
that “muckraking was the exposing of 
evils and corruption for the real or os- 
tensible purpose of promoting right- 
eousness and social justice.” This seems 
to be too broad a definition to have 
been applied at the time of the move- 
ment. The mucxrakers themselves often 
felt a lack of . Steffens with- 
drew from the American because of his 
dissatisfaction with the restrictions of 
journalism, its seeming purposelessness. 
He told American readers in 1908: 
“We Americans have been out on a 
man hunt... . I have bayed my bay 
and I am sick of it. I am convinced 
that if I was to follow far enough the 
human trail I was on, I should catch 
myself.”** Ida Tarbell later recalled, 
“There were forces working against the 
type of journalism in which we be- 
lieved. We were classified as muckrak- 
ers, and the school had been so com- 
mercialized that the public was begin- 
ning to suspect it. The public is not as 
stupid as it sometimes seems. The truth 
of the matter was that the muckraking 
school was stupid. It had lost the pas- 
sion for facts in a passion for subscrip- 
tions. 715 


Will Irwin analyzed the purpose and 
practice of muckraking in terms of the 
newsman’s responsibilities. He wrote: 


The American press had a kind of 
franchise from the American people and 
American government. We had the 
freest press in the world. Tacitly, it was 
supposed to pay for this privilege by 

“guarding our liberties”—in current lan- 
guage, by po ila that proc- 
ess seemed 

The motives of the pioneer muckrak- 
ers were mixed. Nevertheless they be- 
lieved in what they were doing. . 

The first practitioners of the trade ‘had 
investigated and written insofar as time 
permitted, with all the scientific consci- 
¥ Steff “Apology,” 120. 
“Tarbell, Day’s Work, ‘ 298. 
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entiousness of historians; and they 
guarded most carefully against letting 
artistic imagination om away with judg- 
ment.?¢ 


But Irwin noted that this feeling of 
responsibility declined in the latter 
stages of muckraking, the years imme- 
diately preceding the war when Russell, 
Creel, Phillips (until 1911) and Irwin 
himself dominated the movement. By 
the end of the war it was gone, and so 
was muckraking. Crusades against cor- 
ruption were , and no matter how 
loudly tub-thumpers like Upton Sinclair 
and Louis F. Post beat the drums for 
a return to muckraking, they could en- 
gender no enthusiasm in the populace. 
Moaned Sinclair in the Nation on Feb. 
7, 1920: “Ten years ago this (muck- 
raking) was being done by a dozen big 
magazines and now it is not being done 
by a single one. Why? The big maga- 
zines have been bought out by the big 
interests, and the muckrakers have been 
turned out to silence or the soap 
box.” 2" 

The last pure example of the investi- 
gatory article to appear in a popular 
magazine is Will Irwin’s study of the 
foreign service, where “the spoils lin- 
gered like poison gas.” The article, 
titled “Business in Diplomacy” and 
printed in the Saturday Evening Post 
on August 14, 1920, was sandwiched 
between editorials and ads. Irwin’s ar- 
ticle apclogized for muckraking and 
concluded with the almost desperate 
plea, “whatever we do, let us do some- 
thing, if only to experiment.”** The 
Interpreter had lost the way. 

An epitaph for the muckraker may 
be found in the New York Churchman 
in 1919, a passage which poses anew 
the relationship of the Christian ethic to 
muckraking. Reviewing Sinclair’s Prof- 
its of Religion, Dean Hodges of Cam- 
bridge wrote: 


%* Irwin, Reporter, p. 166, 170. 
Upton Sinclair, “ an Honest News- 
a The Nation = 7, 1920), Ps 168. 
ill Irwin, “Business in 


»” Satur- 
day ‘Seats Post (August 14, 1920), p. 30, 69. 
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It tells a thousand wholesome truths, 
but tells them in the manner of one who 
points out 2 man in a pillory to the de- 
risive laughter of the crowd. No man 
in a pillory was ever changed by that 
sort of discipline, except for the worse. 
He doubts the sincerity of his tormen- 
tor and suspects that what he chiefly 
cares for is not the reform of an of- 
fender but the clapping of the hard 
palms of the lookers-on.1® 


YW THE MUCKRAKING ERA ENDED IN 
1914, though its discoveries affected 
U.S. public opinion until 1920 and its 
influence lasts to the present day. Such 
magazines as the Reporter and the Pro- 
gressive show that the political arena is 
still a good school for scandal. But 
these publications differ in two major 
respects from the muckraking maga- 
zines: 

First, the tone of their articles is 
more restrained and the scale of their 
topics is less grandiose. The Reporter 
may dissect a Senate committee or ana- 
lyze a day’s session, but Cosmopolitan 
took on the whole Senate and accused 
it of treason. Progressive may accurate- 
ly chart Stassen’s chances in the Phila- 
delphia mayoralty campaign, but Mc- 
Clure’s took the city apart and linked 
its government with crime, corruption 
and big, business. 

Second, and more important because 
scope of topic is not the limiting factor, 
the size of the audience of the typical 
investigatory magazine today is rela- 
tively much less than that of the mass- 
circulation magazine. Readers were less 
sophisticated in the Everybody’s of 
1910. To conceive an impression of its 
audience, blend the Reporter’s approach 
with Confidential’s readership and sea- 
son it with a dash of idealism. 

The contemporary heir of muckrak- 
ing is not the magazine but the crusad- 
ing newspaper. Forty-three years of 
Pulitzer awards have cemented the high 
esteem paid the dedicated, investigating, 
crusading newsman. 


® Quoted in Current Opinion (June, 1919), p. 
386. 
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Webster’s definition of “muckrake” is 
intended to be working and applicable 
today. Such a definition is unsuitable 
and inconceivable to the historian, for 
whom a “muckraker” can exist only in 
a particular time, place and meaning. 
The term cannot be applied to a maga- 
zine publishing today. The peculiar 
blend of exposé, Christian ethic and 
mass readership characteristic of the 
muckraking movement in American 
history is limited to the years 1902- 
1914, with 1920 the outer limit of its 
practice. 


Wt wHO, THEN, WERE THE MUCKRAK- 
ers? The historian has three choices: 


1) Those journalists lacking in integ- 
rity who raked the muck for commercial 
gain in the classic Bunyan sense of the 
word. 

2) Those writers (such as Steffens 
and Baker) who pioneered in the exposé 
movement in the early years of Pro- 
gressivism. 

3) Anyone who participated in the 
exposé movement during the Progressive 
Era by writing investigatory articles for 
mass-circulation magazines and news- 
papers. 


Historically, any of the three may be 
selected and logically justified. All 
three have been used, sometimes indis- 
criminately, by historians writing today. 
But if the evolution of the term and 
popular usage are taken into account 
(as they must in a consideration of se- 
mantics), the third choice, though 
broad, seems proper. 

To muckrake means to have partici- 
pated in the exposé movement led by 
the magazines of mass-circulation in the 
years 1902-1914. Trained in the Chris- 
tian ethic and devoted to the concept of 
truth and the people’s right to know, 
the muckrakers sought for, exposed, 
and charged corruption on the part of 
public men and corporations in the 
name of a higher readership, a height- 
ened public awareness, and the com- 


mon good. 











Semantic Differential Scales 
For Newspaper Research 


BY JACK LYLE* 


Using a collection of adjectives actually applied to newspapers 
by their readers, along with word-pairs from earlier research, the 
author devised a special set of scales for measuring reader atti- 
tudes. Responses were highly correlated with scores on the 
“Stanford Test,” but different factors emerged. 





@ NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND EDI- 
tors have become increasingly inter- 
ested in the attitudes readers hold 
toward their newspapers. In seeking a 
method of gauging attitudes, some pub- 
lishers are showing interest in the se- 
mantic differential. 

Advertising agencies and commercial 
research agencies have been quick to 
adopt this research tool, and newspa- 
pers may also use it to advantage. 

Crucial to the success of research 
utilizing the semantic differential is the 
selection of word-pairs for the scales. 
The research reported here was an at- 
tempt to adapt the semantic differential 
specifically for measuring reader atti- 
tudes toward newspapers, and to do so 
by means other than arbitrary selection 
of adjectives. 

Further, it was an attempt to con- 
struct such an instrument that would 
have at least “face validity” in terms of 
providing results highly correlated with 

*Dr. Lyle did this study while a research as- 
sociate in the Institute for Communication Re- 
search, Stanford University. The Institute financed 
the field work for the study. In tember 1960 
the author joined the journalism staff of the Uni- 

alifornia at Los Angeles. 
semantic differential, developed by 
Charles E. Osgood (4), is an instrument using 


seven-interval scales between opposite adjectives. 
Newspaper studies, including use of the semantic 


differential, have been conducted by am Tan- 
a 


nenbaum of the University of Wisconsin, Paul J. 
Deutschmann of Michigan State University, and 
other researchers. 


responses to the most reliable and care- 
fully constructed newspaper attitude 
scale existing, that developed by Brin- 
ton, Bush and Newell, herein referred 
to as the Stanford Test. (1) 

The first problem was selection of 
polar-adjective scales. What was needed 
were adjectives which would be mean- 
ingful to readers when applied to news- 
papers. Sufficient variety was necessary 
to guarantee tapping the various aspects 
of reader attitudes incorporated in the 
Stanford Test (1, pp. 8-22). 

Students in a journalism class at 
Stanford University were asked to 
write comparisons of their hometown 
paper, the New York Times, the Palo 
Alto Times and Time magazine. All 
descriptive adjectives were extracted 
from these comparisons. Ten Palo Alto 
Times subscribers were asked to com- 
pare this paper with any other daily 
newspaper with which they were famil- 
iar. Again, all descriptive adjectives 
were extracted. 

A survey was made of the literature 
on newspaper reader attitudes for fur- 
ther suggestions of descriptive adjec- 
tives, including letters written by read- 
ers of the Daily Journal in Willows, 
Calif., in a newspaper criticism contest. 

In this way 121 descriptive adjectives 
used by people in talking about news- 
papers were obtained. A frequency 
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TABLE | 
Twenty Scales Selected for the Semantic Differential 





Scales 
(favorable end of 
scale is at left) 


Areas 
Represented 


Osgood Factor Loadings 
Evalu- Po- Activ- 
tency ity 








Fair-Unfair 
Light-Heavy 
Large-Small 
Strong-Weak 
Fast-Slow 

Sharp-Dull 
Active-Passive 
Superior-Inferior 
Attractive-Unattractive 
Complete-Incomplete 
Interesting-Uninteresting 
Careful-Careless 
Accurate-Inaccurate 
Right-Wrong 
Unbiased-Biased 
Impartial-Partial 
Balanced-Unbalanced 


Evaluation 
Evaluation 


-.05 .03 
OS -.09 
01 22 
.08 ~.07 
62 -.11 
62 34 
62 .20 
.00 .70 
.07 52 
.04 59 





(All remaining scales are orig- 

inal scales for which no pre- 
vious factor loadings are 
available. ) 





count was kept on usage of each ad- 
jective. Some words, such as “conven- 
tional,” “conservative,” “Republican,” 
were discarded. It would have been im- 
possible to score them without knowl- 
edge of the values respondents attached 
to these concepts. 

From the remaining adjectives, 32 
were selected, primarily on the basis of 
frequency of usage in the preliminary 
investigation. Each was checked in the 
dictionary to determine a proper anto- 
nym to form a word-pair. Twenty-five 
scales from Osgood’s original semantic 
differential were then added. These 
were selected on the basis of high fac- 
tor loadings on the three factors he 
found in his study of meaning: evalua- 
tive, activity and potency. 

The 57 scales were incorporated into 
a pre-test instrument. This was admin- 
istered to groups of undergraduate stu- 
dents at Stanford and Michigan State 
University? to determine reliability and 


*The Michigan State administration was ar- 


“validity” in terms of correlation with 
the Stanford Test. 


To determine the latter, a short form 
of the Stanford Test was incorporated 
in the pre-test. Fourteen items were se- 
lected on the basis of position in the 
original Guttmann-type scales in the 
Stanford Test and absence of scaling 
error. The areas thus tapped were: gen- 
eral satisfaction and political fairness 
(four questions each); racial and reli- 
gious fairness and political confidence 
(two questions each) ; and accuracy and 
adequacy of news content (one question 
each). 

Correlation between the 57-item se- 
mantic differential and the 14 questions 
was .90 (N =52),° which was deemed 
sufficiently high. 

To check reliability, there was a re- 
test of the Stanford group two weeks 


ranged with the cooperation of Dr. Paul J. 


Deutschmann. 


% All correlation coefficients reported in this 
paper are product-moment r. 
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TABLE 2 
Rotated Factor Loadings 
(Italicized loadings are above criterion for interpretive significance. ) 





Factors 





ul iii IV Vv 





Complete-Incomplete ............... 87 


Strong-Weak .......ccceceeeeeeeees 45 
Balanced-Unbalanced ............... 
Interesting-Uninteresting ............ 48 

t-Wrong .37 
Active-Passive ..... 2% 5 ther aiccal ib ede eas 37 


48 


22 
.03 
.23 
07 
68 
35 
.06 
13 
72 
33 
01 
.04 
31 
.24 
19 
18 
05S 
13 
63 


19 
49 
15 
17 
02 
.26 
46 
-.06 
14 
48 
.26 
~.05 
-.02 
02 
18 
45 
12 
16 
48 


19 
12 
52 
16 
.03 
42 
33 
37 
07 
43 
.22 
27 
15 
49 
34 
.20 
43 
48 
Jl 


40 
35 
75 
27 
.23 
15 
18 
1S 
33 
34 
.29 
62 
.00 
36 
44 
32 
18 
23 
-.09 


Nots: Light-Heavy was dropped prior to rotation because of low original centroid loadings. 





after the original pre-test. The reliabil- 
ity coefficient was .93 (N = 26). 

For computational reasons, the final 
instrument was reduced to 20 scales on 
the basis of their providing a wide 
range of response. It was also necessary 
to include scales to assess five main 
areas: the Stanford accuracy and bias 
factors, Osgood’s potency and activity 
factors, plus a general evaluation area 
covering both the Stanford and Os- 
good general factors. The 20 scales se- 
lected are shown in Table 1 with nota- 
tion as to what area each was hypothe- 
sized to represent. Osgood’s factor load- 
ings are given for scales taken from his 
report. 

Pre-test scores on the 20 items had a 
correlation at the .98 level with scores 
based on the total 57 scales. Further, 
the scores of the shorter form had a 
corelation of .86 with the scores on 
the 14 Stanford Test questions. This is 


slightly smaller than that for the total 
57 items. However, reliability for the 
20 scales was .94, higher than for the 
original list. 

The final form was administered to a 
probability sample of 200 male sub- 
scribers to the Palo Alto Times, and a 
factor analysis was performed on the 
matrix of 190 intercorrelation coeffi- 
cients for the 20 scales.‘ 

The major portion of differentiation 
came out on the first centroid factor. 


‘In computing the coefficients for the correla- 
ton matrix ued inthe factor analy, Sheppards 
ae ly ag heaton mipnnen Siw. 9 
397). In using the Pearson moment 
relation coefficient, an under! 
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However, it was necessary to extract 
four additional factors to exhaust the 
matrix. The loadings on all five factors 
for “light-heavy” were so small that this 
scale was dropped before rotation of 
axes was begun. The results of factor 
rotation are shown in Table 2. For in- 
terpretation an arbitrary criterion of 
significance was set at .40. 

Seven scales had loadings above the 
criterion on Factor I. Four of these, 
fast-slow, sharp-dull, fresh-stale, and 
complete-incomplete, had particularly 
large loadings. These adjectives describe 
aspects commonly considered essential 
to a good news story. The other three 
scales above criterion were strong- 
weak, balanced-unbalanced, and inter- 
esting-uninteresting. These scales are 
not alien to a newsworthiness concept. 
Thus the factor was titled “Newsworth- 
iness.” It is interesting to note that two 
of the scales come from Osgood’s ac- 
tivity factor. Given the importance of 
speed in news gathering, this should 
not be surprising. 

Factor II was titled “Bias.” Scales 
with high loadings were unbiased-biased, 
impartial-partial, both of which were 
originally hypothesized t= measure bias, 
and fair-unfair. However, balanced-un- 
balanced, hypothesized to measure bias, 
did not build up on this factor. Evi- 
dently respondents had a different frame 
of reference for this scale. Since all oth- 
er scales were below criterion on this 
factor, interpretation was clear-cut. 

Factor III was not so clear. Five 
scales had nearly equal loadings here. 
Two, careful-careless and accurate-in- 
accurate, came from the hypothesized 
accuracy group. The other three, good- 
bad, interesting-uninteresting, and fair- 
unfair, came from the general evalua- 
tion group. Since being “fair” could be 
interpreted as being “accurate,” and 
since it is not illogical to think of an 
“accurate” paper as being a “good” 
one, this factor was titled “Accuracy.” 

Factor IV presented a problem in 
interpretation. Seven scales had loadings 
above criterion. Four came from the 
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general evaluation group: superior-infe- 
rior, attractive-unattractive, good-bad, 
and fair-unfair. Strong-weak came from 
the potency group, right-wrong from 
accuracy, and active-passive from the 
activity group. In the original theoret- 
ical frames of reference such a group- 
ing makes little sense. However, if orig- 
ins are forgotten, these scales might be 
interpreted as representing a “general 
quality” factor. For the first three scales 
this requires little re-interpretation. It 
means considering right-wrong and fair- 
unfair in a moral sense rather than as 
measures of accuracy and bias. It also 
suggests that respondents were consid- 
ering strong-weak and active-passive as 
describing the newspaper as a force 
within the community. If this is the 
case, the potency and activity connota- 
tions become more a combined quality 
of the paper. Thus Factor IV was titled 
“General Quality.” 

The remaining factor was as puz- 
zling as it was persistent in rotation. 
Superior-inferior and fresh-stale have 
markedly jarger loadings than any other 
scales, while only two other scales met 
criterion—clean-dirty and balanced-un- 
balanced. Lacking any logical interpre- 
tation, no name is proposed for this 
factor. It may be what remains of a 
general factor after rotation has divided 
the original centroid Factor I, primarily 
into rotated Factors I and IV. 

Thus, whereas the Stanford Test pro- 
duced three factors, the present study 
yielded five. Two of these, Bias and 
Accuracy, correspond to the Stanford 
study. But there is no general factor ac- 
counting for the major portion of dif- 
ferentiation as was the case in that 
study. Instead, there is a definite News- 
worthiness factor, the General Quality 
factor, and another, uninterpretable 
factor. 

A possible explanation for this differ- 
ence is that in the Stanford study there 
was no opportunity for a newsworthi- 
ness factor to emerge. In that study the 
correlation coefficients were based on 

(Continued on Page 646) 











On the Political Economy 
Of Communications 
BY DALLAS W. SMYTHE* 


The author offers an analysis of the central concerns of the 
political economy of communications, identifying three broad 
policy areas: production policy, allocation policy and policy on 
capital, organization and control. For the final area, a summary 
historical analysis is presented. 





¥ AMONG SOCIAL SCIENTISTS THE EF- 
forts to organize the field called “com- 
munications” have been made mostly 
by sociologists and psychologists. Econ- 
omists have generally avoided the field. 
For this there may be a number of ex- 
planations. Not the least probable is 
the fact that communications markets 
seldom exhibit the characteristics for 
which theories appropriate to standard- 
ized commodity markets were designed. 
Not only are communications markets 
typically oligopolistic; they deal in ser- 
vices, often of a subtle and fugitive 
kind, and difficult to define. The im- 
portant TV and radio markets are so 
affected by public controls exercised 
through governments that they fit awk- 
wardly with conventional economic the- 
ory. And the market for postal service 
is exclusively supplied by a government 
agency. 

It would seem timely to attempt to 
organize some conceptual structure for 
communications from the standpoint of 
political economy. We will be dealing 
with the press (books, magazines, news- 
papers, etc.), radio, television and mo- 
tion pictures, which are generally re- 
ferred to as the “mass media” of com- 


*Dr. Smythe is research professor in the Grad- 
uate College and the Institute of Communications 
Research, University of Illinois. He was formerly 

with the Federal Communications 


munication. Taken together the mass 
media provide the bulk of the enter- 
tainment, information and orientation 
available to the population other than 
that provided by such groups as the 
family, the school, the job and the 
church. Indeed these mass media oc- 
cupy more of man’s non-sleeping, non- 
working time than any other activity in 
the United States. 


The agencies which provide and reg- 
ulate postal, telephone and telegraph 
service and which regulate the use of 
the radio spectrum are essential for the 
rendition of the services of the mass 
media. And the policies governing these 
agencies for person-to-person commu- 
nication service are of central impor- 
tance to the communications policy of 
the society because they are essential to 
the power processes within society. Our 
point of view is distinguishable from 
that of “micro-analysis” in that there 
the focus of attention remains the indi- 
vidual and his group behavior is only 
significant in relation to him. 


Our analysis concentrates on both 
that part of group behavior and that 
part of individual behavior which is 
concerned with the products and ser- 
vices of the communication agencies. 
The policies of these communication 
agencies are to be considered in rela- 
tion to the needs and values of the in- 
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dividuals whom they serve. For the ef- 
fects of the policies on individuals are 
the end product by which the desirabil- 
ity of the policies may be judged. 

The central purpose of the study of 
the political economy of communica- 
tions is to evaluate the effects of com- 
munication agencies in terms of the 
policies by which they are organized 
and operated. Our concern will there- 
fore be with the structure and policies 
of these communication agencies in 
their social settings. 

A seemingly universal condition of 
life has been the relative scarcity of 
certain services and things as compared 
to the quantities of them which are 
needed or desired. If one looks more 
closely at this statement it will be ap- 
parent that the scarcity of desired ser- 
vices and goods needed for the use of 
the population may be traced back to 
scarcity of the sources of those services 
and goods. In its broadest sense, politi- 
cal economy is concerned with how 
mankind arranges to allocate these 
scarce resources with a view toward 
satisfying certain of the needs (and 
leaving certain other needs unsatisfied). 
It asks such questions as: How do we 
organize ourselves to provide scarce 
services and goods? How are decisions 
made to produce certain goods and ser- 
vices and not to produce others? What 
policies do we permit our organizations 
to employ in accomplishing this end? 
What techniques are employed in the 
production and distribution of the 
goods and services? What policies de- 
termine the distribution of scarce ser- 
vices and goods to what individuals? 

To put the matter even more pre- 
cisely, it asks two related questions: 
1) Who gets what scarce goods and 
services, when, how and where? 2) 
Who takes what actions in order to 
provide what scarce goods and services, 
when, how and where? The political 
economy of communications is the ask- 
ing and answering of these questions 
with respect to the services and goods 
we have described above as constituting 
communications. 
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@ FOR CONVENIENCE THE QUESTIONS 
which concern the political economy 
of communication may be organized 
around certain general policy issues 
which recur in most cultures and ir- 
respective of time. These issues may be 
generally stated as follows: 

1) The policy on service (or goods) 
produced. This policy issue applies to 
the questions of the quality and quan- 
tity of services or goods which are pro- 
duced. It deals with the “what 
and services” and, in part, the “for 
whom” questions. 

Quality and quantity are inter-re- 
lated aspects of the production of com- 
munications services and goods. They 
have a common base in the application 
of knowledge to the actual production 
of the services and goods. This applica- 
tion of knowledge is referred to as the 
technology of production. It consists of 
the machinery, tools, skills, processes 
and organization for production. When 
the production process is altered to 
change the quality or quantity of pos- 
sible production, or to change the iden- 
tity of the thing produced, we speak of 
this as an innovation. Innovation in 
turn depends on invention or research 
plus a social power situation which per- 
mits or demands the embodiment of 
new processes in real technology ard 
accompanying organization. 

In the “Communications Revolution” 
of the 20th century the chief techno- 
logical innovations have been the mo- 
tion picture camera, projector and raw 
film stock; radio, whether used for iel- 
egraphy or telephony; the marriage of 
radio and a record communication 
(sound film and methods of recording 
sound on tape or disk); electronic 
transmission of visual and aural mate- 
rial (television); and the recording of 
electronic transmission of visual and 
aural maierial (video-iapc). These in- 
novations added to and modified the 
power structure buiit around wire-teleg- 
raphy, wire-telephony and the printing 
press with its technical adjuncts. And 
the size and shape of the organization 
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thus evolved has been conditioned by 
innovations in the New Industrial Rev- 
olution.* 

Over and above this fundamental 
level of production policy, the latter 
also may be regarded as comprising 
two obvious policy issues: 

a) The policy on availability of goods 
or services. This refers to the policy on 
making available communications goods 
and services. Availability in this sense 
may be taken to mean availability over 
space (i.e., extension of postal or tele- 
vision service nationwide as against 
service available only to metropolitan 
areas), availability in terms of income 
brackets (i.e., availability of “litera- 
ture” in hard covers versus availability 
of tracts or pocketbooks), or availabil- 
ity in terms of social class (i.e., the 
availability of radio in South Africa 
limited to the white race). 

b) The policy on quality of goods or 
services. This refers to the standards or 
criteria for the goods and services pro- 
duced, and the fidelity with which these 
standards are met in practice. It is ob- 
viously closely tied to the policy on in- 
novation but it also relates to the pol- 
icy on availability of service. For qual- 
ity may be measured in both time and 
space, and according to socio-economic 
variables in the population. For ex- 
ample, the TV-radio program quality 
standards may be analyzed in terms of 
such factors as advertisers’ criteria of 
programming, the NAB code and the 
aesthetic standards of TV and radio 
writers. 


2) The policy on allocation of the 
goods and services. This policy refers 
not to the physical availability but to 
the social policy which determines in- 
equality or equality in the distribution 
of goods and services as between indi- 
viduals. It goes to the heart of the “for 
whom” question. 
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In certain aspects of life, government 
allocates services according to need 
(for instance police protection, fire- 
fighting, the use of public parks and 
playgrounds, etc.). In the area of com- 
munications the nearest approximation 
to this type of allocation is in the Ameri- 
can system of broadcasting. There, 
however, the individual, while he is 
legally free to use whatever broadcast 
programs he pleases with no obligation 
to pay, is nevertheless subject to the 
psychological devices of advertisers and 
peer-groups which may limit this free- 
dom. 

For the magazine and newspaper 
publishers the price of the product per- 
forms the rationing function but with 
an important qualification. These pub- 
lishers receive income in two types of 
markets: that for their end product and 
that for the sale of reader “coverage” 
to advertisers. Prices ration in both of 
these binary markets but at levels which 
are mutually determined. In the book, 
motion picture, telephone and telegraph 
industries, and in the postal service, 
price is the sole rationing device. 

If the policy be one of high prices, 
as it tends to be for first editions or 
“roadshow” exhibition of motion pic- 
tures, this policy narrowly restricts the 
distribution of the product or service to 
only those individuals capable of pay- 
ing the high prices. If the policy be one 
of low prices, as in the instance of the 
flat-rate postal charges for first-class 
mail, the price policy supplements and 
supports the policy of universal avail- 
ability in tending to allocate the service 
equally to all. The price policy of the 
communication agencies also has sig- 
nificant relations to the flow of income 
in the society generally. 

When looked at in relation to the use 
of service or goods, the communica- 
tions price policy throws light on the 
extent to which income payments are 
redistributed as between those who join 
in the production of communications 
services and goods, and the remainder 
of the economy. And when the price 
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policy is understood to cover prices 
paid for the factors of production in 
the communications area, it may dis- 
close redistribution of income payments 
as between those factors. 


For example, during the first century 
of its existence in the United States, 
the sub-standard wage policy of the 
telegraph industry, coupled with the 
monopoly pricing policy in relation to 
the telegraph users, resulting in redis- 
tributing income in both of these di- 
mensions. The telegraph industry en- 
joyed a larger share of the national in- 
come in relation to the volume and 
quality of service it rendered than it 
otherwise would have done. And within 
the telegraph industry, management and 
to a lesser degree stockholders gener- 
ally, enjoyed very large incomes at the 
expense of the customers and the em- 
ployees. Or to take quite a different 
example, the monopolistic aspects of 
Very High Frequency television sta- 
tions support an oligopolistic price pol- 
icy, vis-a-vis the advertisers, which re- 
sults in very high income payments at 
the expense of the advertisers and, to 
some extent at least, of non-communi- 
cations means of merchandising all 
kinds of goods and services. 

3) The policy on capital, organiza- 
tion and control. In a broad sense, the 
question, how do we proceed to pro- 
vide ourselves with communications ser- 
vice is answered by the policy on capi- 
tal, organization and control of the 
communications agencies. It is neces- 
sary to understand clearly that concern 
over the answer to this how question 
must be subordinate to the answers to 
the questions of what and for whom 
which are provided by the policies on 
service and allocation, previously dis- 
cussed. 


It is too easy and has too long been 
customary to fall into the error of 
thinking that socially desirable results 
will automatically follow from any 
given pattern of organization. The bib- 
lical warning that means should be 
judged by their fruits is always appro- 
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priate. This is not to say, however, that 
the pattern of organization of the com- 
munication agencies is irrelevant to our 
policy inquiry. Quite the contrary. For, 
in our culture, policy is often left im- 
plicit in organizational forms rather 
than being explicitly stated. In order to 
understand the development of the 
communications policy we have today 
it is necessary to examine that policy 
historically with reference to the or- 
ganization of the agencies and the pat- 
tern of control through which power is 
exercised over them. 

Our statement of the production is- 
sue and of the allocation issue has been 
accompanied by examples which should 
make them clear. In order to explain 
adequately the policy issue which con- 
cerns capital, organization and control, 
however, we riut attempt a summary 
historical analysis. 


@ THE ESSENTIAL CONDITION, HISTORI- 
cally, for the emergence of the tech- 
nology and organization of communica- 
tion agencies was capital—the purchas- 
ing power which could be applied to 
the development and construction of 
machines and to the payment of oper- 
ating expenses while markets were be- 
ing developed for the profitable con- 
duct of the communication agencies. 
The capital necessary to the develop- 
ment of most cultural industry in the 
western economies came from the capi- 
talistic sector of those economies (that 
is to say, from the areas where business 
property was owned by individuals or 
associations of individuals). Side by 
side with this trend was the develop- 
ment of postal service, the capital for 
which came from and remained subject 
to control by the government. The rela- 
tive importance of private and public 
capital in communication agencies, as 
will be developed later on, imparted 
distinctive biases to the service and 
allocations policies of these agencies. 
Where capital for the communica- 
tion agencies came from private sources, 
there has been a wide range of organi- 
zational patterns. In the western econo- 
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mies generally, capitalistic organization 
proceeded from the market back to- 
ward the earlier stages of production 
and back of this to finance. That is to 
say, in the language of the economic 
historians, commerce dominated indus- 
try until the Industrial Revolution. In- 
deed the progress of that revolution 
may be traced in terms of the shift in 
the controlling location of capital from 
the market where end-products were 
sold to ultimate consumers to the mar- 
kets where producers’ goods (fabricated 
raw materials and machines) were sold 
to businessmen in “later” stages of pro- 
duction, and finally, to the markets 
where capital was committed to invest- 
ment.” 

The communication agencies display 
a variety of patterns depending upon 
the timing of their development. One 
group of agencies, including publishing, 
postal service and telegraph, was or- 
ganized before the last third of the 19th 
century. A second group, including mo- 
tion pictures, telephone, radio and tele- 


vision, was innovated during the period 
beginning in the last third of that cen- 
tury which may be termed the period 


of the Communications Revolution. 
The book industry, the first communi- 
cation agency to develop a capitalistic 
organization with an extensive tech- 
nology, was first organized with the 
concentration of capital at the retail 
market. The printer-publisher operated 
in direct contact with the retail market. 

As it matured, the book industry fol- 
lowed the pattern which has commonly 
prevailed in pre-Industrial Revolution 
western Europe for centuries. Writing, 
printing and marketing were entrusted 
to independent contractors in a “put- 
ting-out” system while control remained 
with the publisher. This pattern remains 
dominant in the book industry today 
and represents an anachronism in the 
midst of the Communications Revolu- 
tion. For along with the decentralized 
organization of the book industry go 

* See, e.g., Knight, M. M., Barnes, H. E., and 


Flugel, F., Economic History of Europe (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1928), Part II, Chap. II. 
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relatively low requirements for fixed 
capital in the form of printing facilities 
and for working capital in the form: of 
paper. While in a sense every title pub- 
lished is a monopoly product, we find 
the book industry singularly free of the 
restraints which in other mass media 
arise from capital requirements, radio 
frequency scarcity, etc., and which re- 
strict entrance by new entrepreneurs. 

The consequent openendedness which 
characterizes book publishing provides 
the economic base for the openended- 
ness of the writing as well as the pub- 
lishing of books. One correlate of this 
openendedness is, of course, the fluidity 
and competitiveness of the book indus- 
try which is marked by its greater rela- 
tive accessibility to innovation in points 
of view expressed in books. Another 
correlate is the fact that technologically 
the book industry remains relatively 
static. The opportunity to profitably ra- 
tionalize its technique is blocked by the 
decentralized organization. 

Newspapers and magazines had a 
common organizational origin with the 
book industry. Yet from this joint or- 
igin in the putting-out system with capi- 
tal concentrated at the end-product 
market, different organizational pat- 
terns emerged in all three cases with 
distinctive policy implications. The 
magazine industry’s organizational pat- 
tern resembles that of the book industry 
much more than does the newspaper 
industry. Like the book industry, the 
magazine industry is organized to serve 
a nationwide audience stratified into 
interest groups. While some of the larg- 
est magazine publishers own their own 
printing facilities, for most of them the 
putting-out system still exists. 

Capital requirements for a prospec- 
tive magazine publishing entrepreneur 
are modest, perhaps even lower than 
for his book publishing counterpart. 
This fact contributes an element of 
openendedness to the magazine field 
which is however qualified by a feature 
which distingu.shes the magazine from 
the book industry. This difference is in 
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the greater homogeneity of shares of 
the market in the book industry. A 
small number of very large enterprises 
occupy a large share of the magazine 
market whereas concentration is less 
evident in the book field. Insofar as the 
total expenditures by national advertis- 
ers On magazine advertising limits the 
number of magazines, the fact that a 
few large magazine empires command 
a major share of such expenditures may 
tend to limit the entry of new firms. 
Nevertheless, effective access is prob- 
ably easier in the magazine industry 
than in any other of the communica- 
tions industries with the exception of 
the book industry. 


The newspaper industry and the mag- 
azine industry in the United States for 
at least half a century have practiced a 
tacit division of markets. The magazine 
industry serves a nationwide market 
with a frequency of once a week or less 
often. The newspaper industry is con- 
centrated in markets which are metro- 
politan in scope with a daily frequency, 
and within those limits attempts to serve 
all newspaper reader interests. Within 
these local markets individual news- 
papers and chains of them have devel- 
oped substantial monopoly positions, 
entrenched behind the large investment 
required for ownership of printing 
plants. For unlike most magazine and 
book publishers, newspapers abandoned 
the putting-out system long ago. The 
resulting economic barrier of capital 
requirements for entry serves to estab- 
lish their local monopoly positions by 
restricting entry into the daily news- 
paper industry. It should be no surprise 
therefore to find that not only is the 
number of daily newspapers experienc- 
ing a long-term downward trend, but 
that in circulation and revenue the ex- 
isting papers are declining relative to 
the growth of population, purchasing 
power and rival media of communica- 
tions. Newspaper policies have been 
significantly related to these organiza- 
tional factors. 
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(@ THE TECHNOLOGY OF MOTION PIC- 
tures from the beginning forbade any- 
thing like the putting-out system. As 
with the legitimate stage, production re- 
quired central assembly of the factors 
of production by the producer-director. 
Prior to World War I, control was di- 
vided between equipment patent holders 
and producer-exhibitor entrepreneurs 
who evaded the patent control. But the 
economics of motion pictures soon 
modified this pattern. In the early days 
of movies, film production was done by 
the same men who exhibited the fin- 
ished product in converted storerooms. 
As soon as specialized buildings with 
substantial seating capacity were justi- 
fied by the demand, a predominant con- 
centration of capital gravitated to the 
exhibition end of the business. In the 
30 years ending about 1950, numerous 
efforts were made to establich vertical 
control of production and exhibition, 
both from the exhibition end in order 
to insure a supply of films and from the 
production end in order to insure a 
market for films produced. Ultimately 
the control became concentrated in 
New York where the interests of real 
estate investors in theatre properties 
and of banks dictated production as 
well as exhibition policies. 

The advent of television, coming as 
it did synchronously with the divorce- 
ment and divestiture effects of the anti- 
trust laws, disrupted the existing pattern 
of control and gave rise to new policies. 
The largest concentration of capital 
still rernains in the theatre end of the 
industry but it has both shrunk (in 
numbers of theatres) and depreciated 
in value as a result of the rivalry of 
television for consumer patronage. 
While still mindful of the needs of their 
exhibitor friends and customers, motion 
picture producers (divorced from legal 
control by the exhibitors) have been 
granted a new degree of policy freedom 
by the emergence of a growing market 
for film for television stations. 


As with newspapers, the sheer size of 
the investment required to produce “co- 
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lossal” features (with budgets around 
$10 million per picture) designed to ex- 
ploit the peculiar characteristics of new 
screen aspect ratios (e.g., Cinemascope) 
effectively limits access to the theatre 
market to the largest film producers and 
then only with the direct participation 
of banking interests. Films for televi- 
sion, while their capital requirements 
are rising, are still cheap enough so 
that freedom of access to their produc- 
tion is considerable: witness the un- 
counted numbers of small film produc- 
ers in this market. Those television 
films which are most profitable, how- 
ever, tend to be the ones which have 
been tailormade to the policy require- 
ments of television networks, often 
with network capital and under network 
control. 


Yi IN ORDER TO UNDERSTAND THE PAT- 
tern of organization and control of 
radio and television broadcasting it is 
necessary to take account of the insti- 
tutional structure from which they 
emerged. This structure was that of the 
telephone industry and of the related 
electrical goods industry. Commercial 
radio broadcasting began as a non- 
commercial giveaway of cultural mate- 
rial (musical entertainment and infor- 
mation) in order to provide a market 
for the sale of radio receiving sets. Its 
structure (apart from the program pro- 
duction which at first was casual) was 
similar to that of other small electrical 
appliances. Radio’s roots were in the 
electrical manufacturing industry. This 
element in its background had the fa- 
miliar features of concentration of in- 
dustrial and financial capital. 


But even as early as 1918 the giant 
corporations in the nascent electronics 
industry had found it necessary to par- 
tition the market in order to permit its 
development. Its development was con- 
stricted—at times to the point of mu- 
tual stalemate—by periodic interpene- 
trations of aggressive means of market 
defense (patents, research resources, 
sales efforts, etc.) of the major corpor- 
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ate empires. In fact the very possibility 
of developing radio broadcasting arose 
from the patent pool agreements (be- 
tween General Electric, American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph, Westinghouse 
and the Marconi interests, 1918-20) 
which permitted the combined use by 
RCA of patents which had previously 
been in existence but had been immo- 
bilized through separate ownership by 
adverse interests. 

The telephone interests had a dual re- 
lation to radio broadcasting in the be- 
ginning. They participated in giving it 
birth as patent-holders and equipment 
manufacturers. But they also partici- 
pated in it through the influence of 1) 
their interpretation of the broadcast 
station as an extension of the “public 
utility” concept (analogous to the pro- 
vision of public telephone pay stations) 
and as such within their proper market 
area, and 2) the terms on which they 
would provide facilities for carrying 
radio programs from city to city for 


networking purposes. 

Because in the beginning radio sta- 
tions were not looked on as having 
revenues, access to ownership of them 
was quite open. And after radio’s pop- 
ularity and power were developed, Con- 
gress laid down the apparently durable 
policy of conditioning the grant of a 
radio license not merely on the possi- 
bility of making a profit but also on the 
representation that the public interest 
would be served. Thus, early in its his- 
tory, radio disclosed the ambiguous pat- 
tern of basic economic control being 
vested in industrial empires of elec- 
tronic equipment manufacturers, while 
operational control of program and of 
business policy matters was subject to 
public regulation. During those forma- 
tive years newspaper publishers hedged 
their prime market interests by obtain- 
ing a plurality position in radio broad- 
cast station ownership, which they 
shared with a sprinkling of department 
stores and other retail merchants. 

The advent of advertising as the 
principal means of support of broad- 
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casting in the mid-twenties added to 
these organizational features the influ- 
ence of the advertiser. To the extent 
that the elastic concept of “service in 
the public interest” permitted, broad- 
casters were free to sell their program 
time. Because advertisers were per- 
mitted to assume a large share of the 
broadcasters’ responsibility for deter- 
mining the nature of the programming, 
a major control by advertisers was thus 
introduced in the broadcast industry. 
Paradoxically, advertisers who were 
committed primarily to regarding radio 
advertising as but a means to an end 
(greater profits from their merchandise) 
were conceded responsibility for a quite 
different objective: the operation of a 
many-sided broadcast service in the 
public interest. 


Nor was this the full measure of the 
diffusion of responsibility thus created: 
Advertisers are legion and range from 
huge consumer goods manufacturing 
empires to small local enterprises. And 
radio networks came to create and sup- 
ply programs in the heavy-listening 
hours—programs which were sold to 
national advertisers. Thus was the 
broadcaster relieved of much of that 
portion of his capacity to exercise his 
responsibilities which advertisers left to 
him. Because networking permitted the 
economic advantages of centralization 
in program production and assured the 
receipt of national advertisers’ money, 
first three and then four radio networks 
exercised a dominant position in broad- 
cast policy matters. 


With the marriage of advertising rev- 
enues and network program origination, 
ease of access to the ranks of broad- 
casters, even had it existed, became ir- 
relevant as a factor making for origi- 
nality or individuality in operating pol- 
icy matters. And the perennial shortage 
of radio frequencies in AM radio in- 
sured that access would never be effec- 
tively easy. The United States alloca- 
tion policy for AM sanctioned a highly 
oligopolistic situation. A small portion 
of the stations in the choicest “markets” 
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(the clear channel stations) were pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the largest 
areas Of service, while a less favored 
and larger group of stations ‘the re- 
gional stations) were permitted less de- 
sirable operating conditions, and a still 
less favored and numerically predomi- 
nant group of stations (the local sta- 
tions) were crowded into one-seven- 
teenth of the available AM radio chan- 
nels. 

For a brief period it appeared that 
FM might be the means of introducing 
a leavening of individuation ‘nto United 
States broadcast policy. At the end of 
World War II the saturated condition 
of the AM frequency band, the growth 
of new markets and the removal of re- 
strictions on scarce equipment com- 
bined to afford this opportunity. A tacit 
alliance of set manufacturers, broad- 
cast networks, the FCC and advertisers, 
however, succeeded effectively in deny- 
ing revenues and programs to the more 
than 700 FM stations which were ac- 
tually constructed. 


Y TELEVISION BROADCASTING DEVEL- 
oped out of the organization and policy 
which had grown up around AM radio. 
Originally developed, promoted and op- 
erated during its period of initial un- 
profitability by set manufacturers, TV 
service rapidly became a major me- 
dium of mass communication. Its or- 
ganization resembled that of AM, but 
with the inherent monopoly character- 
istics of AM magnified several times. 
The scarcity of VHF channels virtually 
constituted an elect minority group of 
those TV stations fortunate enough to 
obtain assignments on them. In this 
sense, the UHF television channels cor- 
respond to the regional and local radio 
channels. As with AM radio, the Radio 
Corporation of America enjoyed a pat- 
ent monopoly position in black-and- 
white television. 

Because of the high cost of produc- 
ing programs, station dependence on 
network programs was even more pro- 
nounced than in the case of radio, espe- 
cially in the early years of TV when 
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film for local programs was especially 
scarce. The star system became even 
more imbedded in TV programming 
than in radio. And because of the lim- 
ited supply of telephone facilities and 
the high prices charged for relaying 
programs, the existence and profitabil- 
ity of local TV stations depended on 
the policies of the Bell System perhaps 
even more than had radio stations. 
Finally, the very much larger capital 
expenditures required to build a TV 
station and to carry it to the point of 
profitability forced station owners to 
cater to advertisers and to ignore pub- 
lic service responsibilities to a degree 
unknown in pre-World War II radio. 
To round out the picture of TV organ- 
ization, it should be added that capital 
for establishing its stations came prin- 
cipally from set manufacturers, from 
profits of radio stations (largely those 
owned by newspapers), and from a rel- 
atively small number of other indus- 
tries and banking interests. 


Given the prominence of large scale 
enterprises in the motion picture, news- 
paper, magazine, radio and television 
agencies of mass communication, it 
would be expected that where their 
interests converged there would be 
cross-media activities. This was already 
noticed as between newspapers and ra- 
dio a generation ago. Television has 
provided an opportunity and a threat 
which drew to it the largest enterprises 
in these agencies. It is the common 
meeting-ground for them either through 
outright ownership of TV stations or 
through emerging market relationships 
such as that between motion pictures 
and TV. Overall, however, the signifi- 
cance of such cross-media relationships 
must be appraised in the larger context 
in which TV and radio exist—the con- 
text of advertiser, set manufacturer, 
telephone industry and banking influ- 
ences. And this larger pattern of organ- 
ization and control must be viewed in a 
still larger framework, namely that of 
the political economy of the nation it- 
self. For through a variety of means, 
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public policy is made for the mass me- 
dia through extra-industry agencies 
ranging from the churches (which tend 
to canalize and instrument censorship 
policies) to the several layers of gov- 
ernment agencies. At this stage of the 
analysis, policy per se is the subject at 
issue. 


¥@ FORMAL ORGANIZATION, HOWEVER, 
does provide a meaningful continuum 
for placing the agencies of social com- 
munication in terms of their control. 
In the United States, the postal system 
is publicly owned and operated under 
the formal control of the President and 
the Congress. As a socialistically organ- 
ized institution it stands at one end of 
the control continuum of American 
communications institutions. The insti- 
tutions which conduct the publishing of 
written communications are organized 
as private business ventures and, except 
in One important respect, are subject to 
governmental control only in the form 
of general law. The exception to this 
general rule is the policy of government 
subsidy of the press through below-cost 
postal rates, copyright for authors and 
import restrictions.® 

The motion picture industry also 
might be placed at the relatively un- 
regulated end of the continuum. Its 
position in the American scene differs 
from that of publishing in that it does 
not receive public subsidies, and in the 
fact that it is subject to rather more 
public censorship of its product at the 
state and local level than is the press. 
In between the post office and the com- 
munications institutions which are pri- 
vately operated and owned and subject 
mostly to general law alone, are to be 
found the electronic media of commu- 
nication. The telegraph and telephone 
industries are clothed in the garb of the 

’To regard subsidies as a form of control is 
sufficiently unfamiliar as to require a word of 
explanation. The explanaticn is that subsidies are 
not a unilateral affair; in order to maintain the 
subsidy policy against challenge, the beneficiary 
inevitably undertakes commitments which do in 
fact amount to external controls on his behavior, 


¢.g., political support obligations on the part of 
publishers. 
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“public utility.” Privately owned and 
with management substantially free to 
make its own policy, these communica- 
tions institutions are nevertheless for- 
mally subject to controls over rates, 
service and accounts. In return for 
submitting to these formal controls, 
they are granted legal monopolies and 
are protected in the receipt of rather 
generous profits. 

Also lying in the middle of the con- 
trol continuum are radio and television 
broadcasting which is predominantly 
commercial in nature. While they are 
permitted to operate in most respects as 
free of government regulation as gro- 
cery stores, broadcast stations neverthe- 
less are subject to a degree of govern- 
ment control which is quite unlike that 
found in other communications institu- 
tions or, for that matter, in other busi- 
ness organizations in America. For 
unlike other private businessmen and 
unlike “public utilities,” broadcasters 
are forbidden title to their electronic 
places of business—i.e., the radio fre- 
quencies without which there could be 
no broadcasting. In legal theory they 
must use them under relatively short- 
term (three-year) licenses and then 
only upon adequate showing that their 
use of the frequencies will serve the 
“public interest.” 

It is apparent, then, that even within 
the United States there is a wide variety 
of conditions of control among com- 
munications institutions. Comparisons 
of the effects of the policies expressed 
in these organizational control patterns 
is possible and should reveal significant 
relations between the control patterns, 
the policies which they employ, and the 
effects achieved. Such comparisons are 
based on the assumption that the struc- 
ture of institutions should not be re- 
garded as an end in itself, but merely 
as the means to a policy-end. 

Comparisons of policies across na- 
tional boundary lines obviously require 


*Educational and local 
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more qualification than those between 
different institutions within the same 
country, for in the former instance 
there are allowances to be made for 
differences in ideology, ethnic features, 
etc. However, the range of communica- 
tions institutions provides provocative 
comparisons as between the structures 
adopted in different countries for the 
same communications service. Thus, to 
take only one example, TV and radio 
broadcasting in Canada is organized 
with a dual structure of government- 
owned and operated stations and pri- 
vate stations. In England, radio broad- 
casting is the responsibility of a public 
corporation, semi-detached from the 
government, with no commercial sta- 
tions, while TV broadcasting now is a 
mixed system of private and public 
operations, In the USSR, radio broad- 
casting is the function of an integral 
arm of the government. And so forth. 


@ BRIEFLY OUR ANALYSIS HAS IDENTI- 
fied the central concerns of the political 
economy of communications. These are 
the policies by which communication 
agencies are operated, and the struc- 
tures which they assume. We have 
identified three broad policy areas: 1) 
production policy; 2) allocation policy; 
and 3) policy on capital, organization 
and control. A summary elaboration of 
these three policies has been attempted. 
Because it was in summary form, no 
attempt was made to provide the meth- 
odological and empirical basis for the 
analysis. This basis, we must empha- 
size, is available even if not fully devel- 
oped. It lies in the field of economic 
statistics, and in the application of the 
analytical tools of political science, of 
corporation finance, public utility eco- 
nomics, economic history and econom- 
ics in general. The propositions ad- 
vanced concerning the policies of com- 
munication agencies may be readily 
converted into questions which would 
supply a whole generation of doctoral 
candidates with dissertation topics, and 
still leave a vista of tantalizing ques- 
tions unanswered. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Cuban Revolt Story: 
AP, UPI and 3 Papers 


BY HOWARD L. LEWIS* 


When dictator Fulgencio Batista fled Cuba the first day of 
1959, a controversy developed about press association reporting 
of the Castro revolt and newspaper coverage of it. Here is a 
one-month study of AP and UPI stories and their use or nonuse 
by three leading United States dailies. 





@ NEWSPAPER COVERAGE OF THE 
Cuban Revolution was characterized 
by Earl J. Johnson, vice-president and 
editor of United Press International, as 
“a persistent if not the liveliest journal- 
istic issue of the winter (1959) .. .”? 


Accusations were made in several 
periodicals, newspapers and special 
publications that the North American 
reader was not adequately informed of 
what happened under the regime of 
General Fulgencio Batista. The Associ- 
ated Press in particular and later UPI 
were charged with sending “mislead- 
ing” dispatches.” 

Criticism was most evident after 
Fidel Castro started his “war crimes” 
trials, for readers seemed shocked at 
rebel claims of torture and murder of 


instructor 


1Earl J. Johnson, U.P.I. Reporter, Feb. 12, 
1959, p. 1. 


7In see: “Reporting a Revolution,” 
Time, Feb. 12, 1959, pp. 50, 52; “Semper Fidel,” 
Newsweek, Feb. 2, 1959, p. 52; and “Cuban Re- 


aie on 
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innocent persons by Biatista’s lieuten- 
ants.® 

Several rebuttal statements were ad- 
vanced by the wire services in answer 
to charges of poor coverage. 

Both the AP and UPI maintained 
that North American newspapers were 
furnished with much more information 
than they would use or play up because 
they (the editors) felt their readers 
were probably “not interested.” 


Wire service officials said the job of 
reporting the revolution was difficult 
and hard to get into perspective. That 
was why, they claimed, the end came 
with such a surprise.® 

The revolt ended Jan. 1, 1959, when 
Batista fled to exile in the Dominican 
Republic. But on the eve of the over- 
throw, the AP’s Allen sent three 
dispatches from Havana that started a 
controversy, called by some “The Cu- 
ban Story.” Allen reported that the 
Cuban government was winning its 
fight against the rebels. One dispatch 
said a rebel attempt to take Santa 
Clara, key railroad junction in Central 


* Editor & Publisher, “Cuban Revolt Story Was 
Underplayed.” 

* Ibid. 

5 Ben 


Bassett, the article “Cuban 
Revolt Story Was U: 


from 
layed.” 
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Cuba, had been crushed “in a storm of 
government fire power.”® 

Time magazine charged that Allen’s 
reports were based on a government 
handout, but not credited to such a 
source.” 

It was decided to examine these ac- 
cusations in the manner described and 
justified in the following paragraphs. 

To limit the study and handle it 
within a certain time limitation, it was 
decided to chart the quantity of news 
sent by the AP and UPI over their 
main telegraph wires for the 31-day 
period of December, 1958. The main 
trunk wires were the AP’s “A” wire 
and UPI’s “NX” wire, both originating 
in New York City. 

The AP and UPI were selected be- 
cause they received the principal criti- 
cisms of poor coverage, although UPI 
declared “one news service is some- 


times tarred by the errors of the oth- 
er.”® In addition, these two news ser- 
vices have fulltime bureaus in Havana 
and provided continuous coverage of 


the revolt. 

The study was further limited to 
news sent over the morning, or AMS, 
wires of both news services. 

Three newspapers were selected for 
the study. These were: the Washington 
(D.C.) Post and Times Herald, the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, and 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. 

The primary basis for their selection 
was availability as research sources.°® 

Attempts were made to select sev- 
eral newspapers. The Post, Courier- 
Journal and Plain Dealer were used be- 
cause they were available and met the 


* Allen’s reports were played widely in the 
North American press. Specific reference is made 
to AMS budget stories A13, “Night Lead Cuba,” 
an unnumbered dispatch slugged “First Night 
Lead,” and A147, “Second Night Lead Cuban,” 
all dated Dec. 31, 1958. 

™ Time, loc. cit. 

8S Earl J. Johnson, 
1959, p. 1. 

® An idea to select “representative” newspapers 
for the study proved both impractical and im- 
possible. No attempt was made to select newspa- 
pers that would or would not carry a certain 
volume of news, particularly news related to the 
Cuban Story. 


U.P.1. Reporter, Jan. 22, 
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following criteria: 1) they publish 
morning and Sunday editions; 2) they 
receive both the AP and UPI service;?° 
and 3) they receive this service via the 
main telegraph wires—or AP’s “A” 
wire and UPI’s “NX” wire." 

Original intent of the study was to 
measure only the use of copy from the 
AP and UPI main telegraphic wires. 
As the research was being conducted, 
however, the publication of Cuban 
news from several sources became evi- 
dent. It was then decided to chart use 
of all news about the Cuban Revolt. 


RESEARCH METHOD 


Wire Services, Original file copies of 
the wire services’ reports’? were re- 
searched in their respective offices in 
New York City. Documentation in- 
cluded the report number, dateline, 
time sent from New York, by-line (if 
awarded), slug, number of 68-space 
lines, and number of one-column 
inches. The first paragraph of every 
dispatch, correction, add, insert and 
special message was recorded. Tables 
summarizing the AP and UPI reports, 
and tables summarizing attribution in 
AP and UPI dispatches, were prepared. 

Newspapers. Final edition copies of 
the three newspapers were used and 
criteria for prominence measurement 
established. The criteria which follow 
are based on Milton D. Stewart’s “Im- 
portance in Content Analysis: A Valid- 
ity Problem:”** 

1. Length: the longer a story, the 
more important it tends to be; 

2. Column Width of Headline: the 
wider the headline, the more important 
the story; 

3. Placement on the Page: the top 
of the page is more important than the 
middle or the bottom; 


10 1959 Editor & Publisher International Year- 
book, pp. 47, 81, 156. 

11 Victor Hackler of the AP and F. R. (Red) 
Williams of UPI, personal interviews, June 1 and 
June 4, 1959, respectively. 

12 These were what the AP termed its “Night 
West” file and what UPI called copies of its 
7505 wire. 

18 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 

1943). 


20:164-69 (Dec., 
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4. Page Location: page one is more 
important than pages two or three. 

In research of the newspapers, nota- 
tions were made of the following: 

1. Report Used—whether an AP 
report, a UPI report, a combination of 
the two, or whether no report was 
printed. 

2. Issue Date—in all cases, the date 
of the issue in which Cuban Story news 
from the main telegraphic wires was 
published was the following day. 

3. Number of One-column Inches 
—this was measured by a standard 
ruler. No compensation was made for 
the use of printer’s leads to space out 
text lines, nor for the use of 10 point 
or larger type. (There was very little 
use, however, of any type size other 
than nine point.) When copy exceeded 
one column in width, the total number 
of one-column inches still was deter- 
mined. Amounts were figured to the 
nearest one-quarter of one inch. Head- 
lines and by-lines were not included in 
the measurement. 

4. Per Cent Used of Total Avail- 
able—this was established by dividing 
the total number of quarter inches of 
copy available in the selected story into 
the total number of quarter inches 
used. Divisions were carried one place. 

5. Headline—a formula, perhaps 
stancard with some newspapers, was 
devised to note the size of headlines. 
For example: “2-14-1” was the desig- 
nation for a two-line, 14-point, one- 
column headline. 

6. Placement—the newspaper page 
was divided into thirds and designated 
“top,” “middle” and “bottom.” When a 
majority of the headline and copy of 
any given story fell into either of these 
three areas, its placement was so des- 
ignated. 

7. Page—notations were made of 
both the original page and the jump 
page, if the story was jumped. 

8. Section—notations were made as 
to the section in which the material 
was printed, i.e., Section 1 or Section 
A, etc. 
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A table summarizing this material 
was prepared for each newspaper. 

The basic method of recording in- 
formation about publication of the 
regular wire material also was fol- 
lowed for documentation of the 
amount of material carried from ail 
other sources, with one exception. The 
actal headline as it appeared in the 
three newspapers was recorded. Tables 
summarizing this material in each 
newspaper were prepared. 


In addition, several pages of the the- 
sis were devoted to a discussion of 
comparative reporting of the same 
events, or lack of reporting of the 
same events. 


The thesis also included discussion of 
the following: 


A summary of the Fidel Castro rev- 
olution in Cuba. 

Formation and philosophy of the 
26th of July Movement and role of the 
underground. 

The terror and counter-terror move- 
ment that Batista instituted. 

The provincial attitude of North 
Americans toward Latin American 
news. 


Problems of including 


reporting, 
censorship in Cuba. 


FINDINGS 
Wire Services 


The AP sent 35 basic dispatches 
(including corrections, additions, sub- 
stitute paragraphs, etc.) during the one- 
month period of December, 1958. 
These reports figured out to 313% 
one-column newspaper inches. Twen- 
ty-three reports carried datelines from 
Havana, Cuba, four from New York, 
two from Miami, Fla., two from 
Washington, and one from New Or- 
leans. Dispatches were also datelined 
from other Latin American cities. On 
12 days there was no AP report for 
AMS papers about the Cuban Revolt. 
Of the 16 reports that received by- 
lines, 11 went to William L. Ryan, five 
to Larry Allen. From Dec. 25 until the 
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end of the problem period, there was 
an AP report every day. 

UPI sent 45 basic dispatches (in- 
cluding corrections, additions, substi- 
tute paragraphs, etc.) during the prob- 
lem period. Its total renort was 367% 
one-column inches. Thirty-seven stories 
carried datelines from Havana, two 
from Washington, two from New 
York, one from Miami, one from 
Marathon, Fla., and one from Caracas, 
Venezuela. On four days there was no 
UPI report on the rebellion for the 
morning newspapers that subscribe to 
its service. From Dec. 24 until the end 
of the study period (Dec. 31) there 
was a UPI report every day. Nineteen 
reports were by-lined, 17 given to 
Francis L. McCarthy, and the others to 
John T. Skelly and Jack V. Fox. 

In the area of attribution, although 
there was evidence of direct reporting 
of events from Cuba, both the AP and 
UPI depended heavily on government 
and rebel announcements or the rebel 
radio for the major part of their stories 
noted from Havana. 

Lead paragraphs of both wire ser- 
vice dispatches were sprinkled with 
such attributive statements as: “the 
Cuban rebels indicated, claimed, re- 
ported, said, declared...” or “the 
army (or government sources) said, 
claimed, reported, announced...” 
This shows heavy reliance upon both 


government and rebel claims and coun- 


ter-claims. 

Sometimes there was no AP dis- 
patch, sometimes no UPI reports, and 
on two days (Dec. 9 and 16) there 
was no report from either. On other 
days both news services dispatched es- 
sentially the same story. Both the AP 
and UPI undoubtedly had trouble in 
getting their reports out of Cuba. 
Batista’s censorship was porous, how- 
ever, and the big problem was censor- 
ship of news sources. The Cuban gov- 
ernment released only information that 
was favorable tu the government; it 
denied or refused to comment on rebel 
claims. Since AP and UPI staff mem- 
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bers were not permitted to venture into 
the interior, where there was real evi- 
dence of rebel gains, or to talk with 
rebels, the story was difficult to get 
into perspective. 

As a consequence, it was almost im- 
possible to verify government claims. 

Reporting the Cuban Story in per- 
spective was impossible since trained 
observers or stringers were not in the 
battle areas or stationed with the reb- 
els. Reports based on claims and coun- 
ter-claims probably tended to confuse 
North American newspaper editors and 
therefore the reading public as well. 


A study of the lead paragraphs filed 
during December shows that the AP 
had an almost equal division of attri- 
butions to government and _ rebel 
sources, while the UPI stories divided 
60-40 in favor of lead paragraph em- 
phasis of rebel claims. This difference 
in decision as to which set of conflict- 
ing claims to emphasize was particu- 
larly noticeable in the climactic final 
days of the month, when the UPI 
steadily gave the preference to rebel 
reports. 

Yet AP’s William L. Ryan was 
warning of a crisis as early as Dec. 20, 
and was saying “the payoff day of the 
two-year-old war appeared close at 
hand” in his lead of Dec. 28 and “the 
revolution hit a critical peak tonight” 
on Dec. 29. Larry Allen’s lead of Dec. 
30 began: “The rebel radio declared 
tonight that the overthrow of President 
Fulgencio Batista’s government is 
near.” These were as predictive of the 
final result as the UPI’s interpretive 
story of Dec. 26 forecasting large 
scale bloodshed in Havana and a fin- 
ger-pointing UPI lead of Dec. 30 re- 
porting a rebel raid on a munitions de- 
pot “within sight of President Batista’s 
palace. across Havana harbor.” 

But Allen’s three leads from Havana 
the night of Dec. 31, filed just hours 
before the flight of Batista, reversed his 
emphasis of the previous night. They 
read: 
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Havana, Dec. 31 (AP)—A desperate 
rebel attempt to slice Cuba in two and 
pose a direct threat to Havana faded 
today in a storm of government fire 
power. The army said it had the rebels 
on the run at Santa Clara and sur- 
rounding Las Villas Province in central 
Cuba. (3:09 PM) 

Havana, Dec, 31 (AP)—Government 
foot troops, backed by armor and war- 
planes, hammered retreating rebel 
forces around Santa Clara tonight and 
drove them eastward out of Las Villas 
Province. The army said the rebel bid 
to seize Santa Clara, cut Cuba in two 
and threaten Havana had been crushed. 
(6:08 PM) 

Havana, Dec. 31 (AP)—The army 
said government troops hammered re- 
treating rebel forces out of Las Villas 
Province. But an insurgent broadcast 
claimed capture of Santa Clara’s pro- 
vincial government building. (11:34 
PM) 


In contrast, Francis L. McCarthy’s 
two leads of the night for UPI read: 


Havana, Dec. 31 (UPI)—Troops of 
President Fulgencio Batista claimed to- 
day an important success in the four- 
day-old battle with Fidel Castro’s reb- 
els for Santa Clara, strategic capital of 
Las Villas Province in central Cuba. 
(4:21 PM) 

Havana, Dec. 31 (UPI)—Rebel 
troops captured the government build- 
ing in strategic Santa Clara and contin- 
ued advancing in a see-saw battle for 
the central Cuban city, the rebel radio 
reported tonight. (8:59 PM) 
McCarthy was more careful in link- 

ing his reports to the source than Al- 
len was in his first two leads of the 
evening, and was well ahead with the 
rebel claim that proved to be better 
reading in a Jan. 1 morning newspaper, 
when news of Batista’s flight was being 
carried on radio and television news- 
casts. It was upon this one night’s re- 
porting and writing that much of the 
criticism of the AP hinged. 


Newspapers 


The Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
Washington Post and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer received a total of 68112 
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one-column inches of copy about the 
revolt over the AP’s “A” wire and 
UPI’s “NX” wire for AMS newspapers. 
Although a small amount was received 
after deadlines, the overwhelming ma- 
jority was available prior to established 
time limits.* 

The Courier-Journal used the AP re- 
port eight times and the UPI report 
eight times, and in one instance pub- 
lished a combined story. The Post 
printed the AP report three times, the 
UPI report nine times, and, in one 
case, included a few paragraphs of an 
AP report in a story that carried a UPI 
credit line. The Plain Dealer published 
the AP report 14 times and the UPI 
report seven times. It combined no dis- 
patches. 

In the 31-day study period, the 
Courier-Journal published 123% one- 
column inches or 18% of the total AP 
and UPI copy available; the Post, 
95% inches or 14%; and the Plain 
Dealer, 151% or 22.2%. On the 13 
days the Courier-journal printed some 
of the material, the average amount 
used of the story selected was 34.3%; 
the Post, on 10 different days, carried 
an average 25.9%; and the Plain Deal- 
er, on the 12 days it carried the report, 
printed 38.5%. 

Heaviest use of Cuban Story AP and 
UPI copy occurred during the last six 
days of Castro’s revolution, Dec. 27, 
1958-Jan. 1, 1959. In that period, the 
Courier-Journal put 104% inches into 
print; the Post, 88%, and the Plain 
Dealer, 122% inches. 

Conversely, in the 25-day period 
prior to Dec. 27, the Courier-Journal 
carried only 19 inches of the regular 
AP and UPI reports, the Post only 6 
inches and the Plain Dealer only 28% 
inches. A total of 266% inches was 
available. 

The use of headlines, placement of 
copy and the page on which it was 


“There was no particular a 2 
Thirty and 


of the UPI report after Plain Dealer 
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printed—all were factors determined, 
but no set pattern emerged. 

In the last stages of the study, how- 
ever, as reports grew more intense, 
larger headlines were used and stories 
were placed higher on the pages and 
consistently in the first section. None 
of the three newspapers had a specific 
page or section in which Latin Ameri- 
can news was played. 

* * * 


During the problem period, all three 
newspapers devoted more space to ma- 
terial received from all other sources 
than they did to that portion of the 
regular AMS AP and UPI reports they 
printed. 

(This all other sources category in- 
cluded: AP and UPI PMS budget re- 
ports, regional and state wires; maps, 
AP Wirephotos, UPI pictures and 
morgue pictures; locally-written stories, 
features and editorials. The Courier- 


Journal had some on-the-spot coverage 
from their reporter Alan Levy who 
was with his wife vacationing in Ha- 


vana at the time.) 


From this “all other” sources cate- 
gory, the Courier-Journal devoted 
14912 one-column inches of space; the 
Post, 113% inches; and the Plain Deal- 
er, 161% one-column inches. 


Again, no set pattern emerged as to 
headlines, placement or the page on 
which the material was played. Copy 
and illustrations such as pictures and 
maps, however, usually were run in 
conjunction with the regular AP and 
UPI reports as main stories, sidebars 
and supplemental art. Use again was 
heaviest during late stages of the revo- 
lution. 

The Courier-Journal’s total of copy 
and illustrations printed during De- 
cember about the revolt came to 272% 
one-column inches—made up of 123% 
from the AMS AP and UPI reports 
and 149% from all other sources. 

The Post published 209% inches— 
95% inches from the AMS reports and 
113% from all other sources. 
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The Plain Dealer used 313 inches of 
material, 151% inches from the AMS 
reports and 161% from other sources. 

During the period from Dec. 1, 
1958, to Jan. 1, 1959, the Courier- 
Journal printed some material on the 
Cuban Story 15 times; the Post, 17 
times; and the Plain Dealer, 18 times. 

Heaviest use was Dec. 27 through 
Jan. 1, when all three newspapers used 
some amount of a report and/or illus- 
tration each day. In this time span, the 
Courier Journal published 226% of its 
total 272%-inch report; the Post, 
144% of its total 209% inches; and 
the Plain Dealer, 183 of its 313-inch 
report. 

By subtraction, it is noted that in the 
26-day period prior to this heavy use 
of copy and illustrations, the Courier- 
Journal printed only 46% inches about 
the rebellion; the Post only 64% and 
the Plain Dealer, 130 inches. 


SUMMARY 

Cuban Story copy faced the usual 
space competition in the three news- 
papers by which it was measured be- 
fore the wire editor decided what he 
would run, what he would play up and 
how much emphasis he would give that 
particular news story. 

On page one, competition for space 
and treatment was against such events 
as fires, automobile and airplane 
crashes, the Berlin problem, murde:s 
and thefts. It did not, at least on page 
one, compete against any other major 
story concerning Latin America. 

An opinion by some news execu- 
tives’® that wire or cable desk editors 
and the general public have a provin- 
cial attitude toward Latin American 
news must be one basis to explain the 
sparse use of Cuban Story material un- 
til the last six days of the problem 
period. 

It is probably true that this nation’s 
menu of news is based largely on an- 

(Continued on Page 646) 


3% Johnson and Bassett, loc. cit. 











JOURNALISM TEACH:NG—A Forum for AEJ Members 


The Changing Role 
Of Journalism Schools 
BY THEODORE PETERSON#* 


The dean of the College of Journa.ism and Communications at 
University of Illinois reviews historical trends in journalism 
teaching and research, examines current programs in graduate 
instruction, and warns against “fads and gimmickry” 
to expand the roles of schools in higher education. 


in efforts 





@@ IN| JANUARY 1960, CHANCELLOR 
William P. Tolley announced that Sam- 
uel I. Newhouse, owner of a nation- 
wide chain of newspapers, magazines 
and broadcasting stations, had given 
Syracuse University two million dollars, 
the first in a series of gifts to establish 
the Newhouse Communications Center. 
Eventually some 90% of the New- 


house fortune—estimated at more than | 


100 million dollars—will go to the 
Newhouse Foundation, which will make 
the communications center its primary 
project. 


That gift marks one end of the span 
of journalism education in the United 
States. At the far end is the gift that a 
persistent Joseph Pulitzer pressed on a 
reluctant Columbia University early in 
the century to establish what he hoped 
would be the first school of journalism. 
The intents of those two gifts provide 
some insights into the changing role of 
the school of journalism. For both do- 
nors, tough-minded businessmen, seem 
better to have sensed the need for and 
drift of journalism education than most 


*Dr. Peterson presented this paper in a panel 
Sane at the Association for Education in 
convention at Pennsylvania State Uni- 

onan Aug. 31, 1960. 


of their fellow practitioners and than a 
good many educators. 

Mr. Pulitzer fought for and defended 
his idea for a school of journalism over 
the scorn of most publishers and the 
skepticism of most educators. His aim 
was comparatively modest: He wanted 
to provide professional education for 
the newspaper editorial worker. But he 
did insist on professional education 
rather than vocational training, and he 
drew a sharp line between journalism 
as a business and journalism as a pro- 
fession. Early journalism educators paid 
less attention to his advice than to that 
of President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard, who proposed a program empha- 
sizing the practical. Journalism educa- 
tion in its early decades at least was 
heavily vocational, and schools of jour- 
nalism were slow in attaining stature. 
In 1903 Outlook magazine called them 
“one of the most interesting educa- 
tional experiments of our time”; in 
1938 Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago called 
them “the shadiest educational ventures 
under respectable auspices.” 

Mr. Newhouse, if I read the intent 
of his grant correctly, likewise intends 
to support a form of journalism educa- 
tion that many editors and many jour- 
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nalism educators regard as high-flown 
and impractical. Just what form the 
program at Syracuse eventually will 
take, it is still too early to tell. But ia 
general, according to public announce- 
ments, the Newhouse gift will be used 
to encourage an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the study of mass communi- 
cations, with emphasis on research and 
graduate instruction. 

“By encouraging the closest relations 
with the social sciences and humanities, 
and strongly emphasizing graduate work 
and specialized services for the indus- 
try,” said Chancellor Tolley, “we hope 
to develop educational programs in 
mass media which are more funda- 
menial, philosophic and public policy 
oriented than the current educational 
efforts in these fields.” 

Whether Chancellor Tolley realizes 
it or not, the sort of program he is 
talking about already exists at a num- 
ber of places. For a dramatic change 
has come over schools of journalism 
since the end of World War II, a trans- 
formation which has escaped the notice 
of most critics and, alas, even some 
journalism educators. 

What has been the change? In short, 
schools of journalism have changed 
from trade schools for newspaper re- 
porters into professional scl.s0ls serv- 
ing magazines, radio, television, adver- 
tising and, perhaps debatably, public 
relations as well. They have become 
less preoccupied with teaching students 
the tricks of the trade than with giving 
them a genuinely liberal education 
which puts the press, broadcasting and 
advertising into their proper social, 
economic, historical and philosophical 
contexts. They have begun to shift their 
allegiance from the newspapers of their 
states to the community at large. They 
have begun to replace the old pros on 
their faculties with serious scholars 
dedicated to a searching study of the 
mass media as an important social in- 
stitution worthy of their concern. They 
have developed into centers of research, 
and in doing so they have looked to 
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other fields of study for help in discov- 
ering what they can about the whole 
mysterious process of human communi- 
cation. They are increasingly becoming 
centers of graduate study. Finally, they 
have started to become—hesitatingly, 
falteringly, to be sure—centers of in- 
formed criticism of the mass media 
generally. 

Indeed, the change has been so great 
that the term “school of journalism” is 
becoming obsolescent. Journalism was 
an adequate label when the schools 
were sending most of their graduates 
into newspaper work. But it seems in- 
adequate today when some schools take 
all of the mass media—or, as a few do, 
the entire spectrum of human commu- 
nication—as their domain. The trans- 
formation of course is by no means 
complete. Most of the schools and de- 
partments have scarcely begun to make 
the change, and some will never make 
it. Too many have changed little since 
the mid-1920s, when the typical faculty 
consisted of one full professor and two 
or three junior staff members who 
taught a frightening array of narrowly 
technical courses and who thought their 
job done when they had drilled the 
student in the techniques of the craft. 
But enough have changed to point the 
way in which the school of journalism 
is moving. 

I would like to discuss four signifi- 
cant changes which have come over 
schools of journalism in recent years— 
changes in their instruction, in their 
staffs, in their research and in their 
graduate programs. Then I would like 
to mention briefly some of the implica- 
tions of those changes. 

When Joseph Pulitzer first suggested 
that a chair of journalism at some uni- 
versity might be “beneficial,” he intend- 
ed the instruction to produce compe- 
tent and responsible editorial workers 
for newspapers. And for most of their 
existence, schools of journalism, many 
of which were founded at the insistence 
of state press associations, have con- 
centrated on newspaper journalism. 
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But the 20th century brought new 
media of communication and changes 
in the old ones. The lifetime of the 
school of journalism pretty much paral- 
lels the lifetime of modern mass com- 
munication—the rise of the mass-circu- 
lation magazine, the motion picture, 
advertising and public relations, the 
birth of radio and television. 

While that revolution in communica- 
tion was taking place, journalism teach- 
ers were shaking down their curricu- 
lums in newspaper journalism and were 
trying to win the confidence of editors 
and fellow educators. By the start of 
World War II, they had pretty much 
laid down the lines for undergraduate 
journalism as it is taught today. They 
had begun to halt the proliferation of 
techniques courses and even to pare 
away at some of the existing ones. 
They had agreed that the liberal arts 
should bulk large in the programs of 
their students. However, they also had 
rather generally agreed that they should 
teach courses of their own with some 
intellectual substance; courses dealing 
with the role of tk ° press in society, 
with the influence of the press on pub- 
lic opinion, with the press systems of 
the world; courses which would be 
comfortably at home in many a liberal 
arts college. They had begun to make 
their courses more analytical than de- 
scriptive. They had even begun, a little 
shyly, to consider other media than the 
newspaper. 

But perhaps because journalism edu- 
cation itself was relatively new and un- 
der attack, because the media them- 
selves were expanding rapidly and 
changing swiftly, journalism educators 
before World War II had done little 
more than to develop defensible curric- 
ulums in newspaper journalism. Some 
programs, then as now, were not even 
defensible. 

For the most part, journalism educa- 
tors had done little research worthy of 
mention. They had done little critical 
assessment of the newspaper let alone 
of the other media. They had done lit- 
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tle to develop graduate programs, and 
the few they had developed were 
scarcely more than an extension of un- 
dergraduate instruction. 


(4 IF THERE IS A GREAT WATERSHED IN 
journalism education, it is probably 
World War II. In the decade after 
1940, journalism schools looked beyond 
their newspapers to increase their of- 
ferings in radio and television, in trade 
and technical journalism, in public re- 
lations. Seminars and research courses 
increased nearly fivefold. In roughly 
that same period, too, at least in some 
institutions, advertising changed from 
an adjunct of the journalism curricu- 
lum into an independent curriculum 
with decreasing emphasis on techniques. 
As James H. Herring found in his study 
of 40 leading schools, there was a new 
emphasis on mass communications gen- 
erally in journalism education. But the 
most significant changes were not just 
those. 

One of the big changes that has come 
over schools of journalism in recent 
years is in the background of their fac- 
ulties. As a general rule—and obviously 
there were notable exceptions—schools 
of journalism before World War II 
chose their faculties more for their 
practical experience than for their in- 
tellectual competence. Even on the eve 
of World War II, some 5% of the 
teachers in accredited journalism 
schools and more than 10% in the non- 
accredited had no college degree what- 
soever. 

A good many of the teachers were 
former editors or reporters who had 
won their faculty positions with no 
greater qualification than five or seven 
or ten years of work for a newspaper. 
Practical-minded men for the most part, 
they saw the classroom as a foyer of 
the city room. They were more con- 
cerned with teaching the existing tech- 
niques of the craft than evaluating them 
and experimenting with them. They 
were more concerned with defending 
the press than with objectively assess- 
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ing it, although they sometimes did 
speak out against its most flagrant 
abuses. Others had made their entry 
into journalism instruction by way of 
the English department, and their ori- 
entation was somewhat less vocational. 
For their students, they emphasized 
skill in writing and the benefits of a 
general education. 

Although the doctorate possesses no 
special magic, it is one crude measure 
of the change that has come over jour- 
nalism faculties. Until World War II, 
the journalism teacher with a Ph.D. 
was a comparative rarity. Journalism 
administrators themselves doubted that, 
all things considered, a doctorate was of 
much earthly use. One of them put it 
this way in 1924: “Frankly, I cannot 
advise you to take work toward your 
Ph.D. degree to help in teaching jour- 
nalism. Personally, I believe that work- 
ing on a copy desk or in some other 
editorial capacity will be the most help- 
ful thing for you. . . .” 

A few brave souls did get their 
Ph.D.s, of course. Nine of them were 
teaching journalism in 1927. Twelve 
years later the number had grown to 
35, or about 14% of the teachers in ac- 
credited schools. Just how many jour- 
nalism staff members have the Ph.D. 
today, it is hard to say, but the number 
is considerable. Twenty schools sur- 
veyed by L. John Martin in 1959-60 
reported a total of 74. The University 
of Illinois alone has 18—more than 
half as many as all of the accredited 
schools in the United States had before 
the war. 

More significant than their degrees, 
however, is the attitude of the young 
crop of men entering journalism edu- 
cation today. Most of them are inter- 
ested not in just newspapers or maga- 
zines or broadcasting but in all of the 
media. They see them not just as a vo- 
cational outlet for journalism graduates 
but also as agencies of far-reaching so- 
cial consequences, and they wish to un- 
derstand them as such. Consequently, 
they are far more obsessed with re- 
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search, formal or otherwise, then pre- 
war teachers. 

Before World War II, the research 
output of schools of journalism was 
meager. Their staffs were fairlv prolific 
in turning out textbooks which passed 
along the trade secrets of news writing, 
feature writing and editing, and they 
nibbled at such little problems as how 
the metropolitan papers handle agricul- 
tural news, how various media treat 
market news, the range of editorial sal- 
aries, and how newspapers covered the 
International Opium Conference of 
1925-26. Some teachers recognized that 
the opportunities for research were 
abundant ‘because little was actually 
known about the press and its work- 
ings. Yet what important research got 
done was largely by men in other uni- 
versity departments—by sociologists in- 
terested in the press, for instance, and 
by political scientists interested in 
propaganda. Usually these men turned 
to communications only to tackle some 
specific problem or when communica- 
tions impinged on their other work. 
Seldom did they have a long-term dedi- 
cation to understanding the communi- 
cation process or the what and why of 
the mass media. As Wilbur Schramm 
once put it, comimunications research 
was a crossroads whcre many passed 
but few tarried. 

The JOURNALISM QUARTERLY reflect- 
ed the paucity of research. In its early 
years, in the 1920s, it did little more 
than keep journalism teachers in touch 
with what their colleagues were doing. 
It reported on journalism courses and 
the facilities of schools of journalism, 
including the number of typewriters 
each had; ran essays on the qualifica- 
tions of teachers and the rationale of 
journalism education; and carried direc- 
tories of journalism teachers. In the 
mid-1930s the QUARTERLY was still pre- 
occupied with teaching, and a good 
many of its articles dealt with such 
practical problems as the country week- 
ly shop as a student laboratory and 
teaching techniques in newspaper man- 
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agement. But it carried a growing num- 
ber of articles about the press, mainly 
the newspaper press, and many of them 
were by newspapermen who wrote of 
their problems and concerns. Thus the 
table of contents was as likely to carry 
the names of Leland Stowe, Raymond 
Clapper and Paul Mallon as those of 
journalism professors. 

After the mid-1930s, the subjective 
essay began to give way in the QuarR- 
TERLY to the quantitative research arti- 
cle. A few lone voices were calling on 
research workers in journalism to turn 
to the data-collecting methods and the 
controlled experiments of the social 
sciences. In 1935 Malcolm Willey, a 
sociologist, pleaded for more quantita- 
tive research to round out the picture 
of the nation’s press provided by his- 
torical studies. Significantly, he empha- 
sized research about newspapers. Even 
more significantly, he asked for answers 
to such fundamental questions as these: 
How many newspapers are there in the 
United States, and how are they dis- 
tributed geographically? How many 
communities have newspapers, and is 
their number increasing or decreasing? 
What is the political affiliation of 
American newspapers? 

Three years later, with rare presci- 
ence, J. L. Morrill predicted that in the 
future journalism would look for infor- 
mation and insights in the “sciences 
that go to the roots of human experi- 
ence and behavior”—the biologies, an- 
thropology, psychology, human ecology. 
Today research articles—maay of them 
quantitative, some of them grounded in 
the sciences Morrill had in mind— 
make up a substantial part of the con- 
tent of the QUARTERLY. 

If research was lacking before 
World War II, so was experimentation 
in the techniques of gathering, writing 
and presenting the news. In his presi- 
dential address to the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism in 1938, Lawrence Murphy 
could chide his fellow educators that 
commercial interests had done more ex- 
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perimentation with oral news presenta- 
tion in the previous five years than 
schools of journalism had done with 
written presentation in the previous 30. 
He urged them to experiment with pic- 
torial journalism and television. 

But lie was sure they would not, and 
his reasons go a long way toward ex- 
plaining the dearth of research before 
World War II. Besides carrying heavy 
teaching loads and serving on faculty 
committees, like all teachers, journalism 
faculty members were expected to give 
liberally of their time in helping out the 
press of their states. They had precious 
little time for research. He might have 
added a couple of other reasons. One 
is that budgets generally were low. An- 
other is that many journalism teachers 
were neither interested in nor equipped 
for research. At best they ignored it; at 
worst they openly derided it. 

Today we might well be more con- 
cerned with the quality of communica- 
tions research than its lack, for it is go- 
ing on in abundance. 

Several journalism schools have for- 
mal research programs, divisions or in- 
stitutes, Minnesota, Michigan State, 
Stanford, Wisconsin and Illinois among 
them. For some their concern is not 
with just the newspaper nor indeed 
with just the mass media generally but 
with the whole process of human com- 
munication. Their projects are likely to 
draw upon the methods, findings and 
staff members of the behavioral and 
social sciences. 

Not all schools of journalism have 
elaborate research departments, but 
even some of the smaller ones have at 
least one staff member who gives most 
of his time to research. The research 
center at Wisconsin, which really got 
under way only in September 1959, re- 
ports 33 projects conducted under its 
auspices in 1959-60. And the research 
output of teaching staffs is impressive. 
The Spring 1960 issue of the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY devoted nearly a dozen 
pages to brief reports on research cur- 


rently in progress. 
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(@ ALONG WITH THE GROWTH OF RE- 
search has been an expansion of grad- 
uate instruction. Before the war, only a 
handful of schools offered the master’s 
degree, and just one offered the docto- 
rate—the University of Missouri, which 
granted its first one in 1934, Today the 
great majority of accredited journalism 
schools offer the master’s degree, and 
several have doctoral programs in com- 
munications, among them Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Stanford, Wisconsin 
and Illinois. In fact, about as matiy 
schools now offer the doctorate as of- 
fered the master’s before the war. 

As undergraduate enrollments in 
journalism have slipped in recent years, 
the number of graduate students has 
steadily increased. In the fall of 1959, 
schools of journalism enrolled 940 
graduate students, an increase of 80 
from the previous year. Altogether, 
graduate students made up 8.7% of the 
total journalism enrollment. In a hand- 
ful of schools emphasizing graduate 
work, however, the ratio of graduate 
students to undergraduates has changed 
dramatically in recent years. At Illinois 
in the fall of 1959, for instance, more 
than one in four students was doing 
graduate work. Ten years earlier the 
figure was one in 19. In the past dec- 
ade, the ratio has changed from one in 
eight to one in three at Minnesota, 
from one in four to one in two at Stan- 
ford, from one in ten to more than one 
in three at Wisconsin. 

From what I have said so far, one 
might assume that I think journalism 
educators can smile proudly at one an- 
other and applaud the distance they 
have come. Any applause would be 
premature and unwarranted. 

True, schools of journalism are a lot 
better than their critics give them credit 
for being. One reason is that the critics 
are still finding fault with the school of 
journalism of some 35 years ago, not 
with what is going on in journalism 
education today. And that is an un- 
happy state of affairs, if only because 
journalism education today needs per- 
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ceptive criticism. We do not need to be 
told what was wrong with journalism 
education three decades ago; we do 
need warnings of dangers which jour- 
nalism education may encounter as it 
moves in the direction I have tried to 
indicate. 

One danger, it strikes me, is that 
journalism educators who do not really 
comprehend the nature of the transfor- 
mation in journalism education will 
seek the trappings without the sub- 
stance. We are in some danger, I think, 
of becoming gimmick artists. One such 
gimmick is the term “communications.” 
One danger is that we will use the term 
for reasons of status, just as undertak- 
ers have become morticians and trash- 
haulers have become sanitary engineers. 
Communications is more than journal- 
ism writ large, and no dreary little 
journalism trade school is going to 
work a wondrous improvement by 
changing its designation from journal- 
ism to communications. The change 
must rest on a re-orientation of faculty 
thinking, on a re-orientation of the in- 
structional program and on a distinctive 
approach to the subject matter of the 
courses. 

Another danger is that while paying 
lip service to intellect in recruiting our 
faculties we will continue in silent wor- 
ship of the great god Practical Experi- 
ence. I have never quite fathomed the 


_ assumption that 20 years of newspaper 


experience automatically qualifies one 
for a faculty position in a major univer- 
sity—or in a minor one, for that matter. 
The fetish we have made of practical 
experience, I suspect, has contributed 
a great deal to the emphasis we have 
given to the descriptive rather than to 
the analytical in instruction and in re- 
search. It will serve us especially ill as 
we seek faculty members of distinction 
to staff our graduate programs. 

On the other hand, I have never un- 
derstood, either, the blind reverence in 
which some journalism administrators 
hold the Ph.D., which, after all, may be 
as much a testament to endurance as 
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anything else. I still recall the remark 
one journalism department head made 
to me a couple of years ago. “One of 
these days, I’m going to have a Ph.D. 
on my staff,” he said wistfully, as I 
might speak of trading in my 1954 
Mercury for a Cadillac. 

A teacher should know the subject he 
teaches, of course, and in our tech- 
niques courses especially, at least some 
practical ience is an asset. But I 
am not easily persuaded that experience 
of itself necessarily carries with it an 
understanding of how the mass media 
operate and why, except in the narrow- 
est sense, and I am not easily persuaded 
that it is any more essential for some 
teachers and research workers to have 
spent ten years on the copydesk than it 
is for a professor of political science to 
have served as alderman from the Third 
Ward. What our staff members do need 
is intellect and a genuine understanding 
of the mass media, however acquired. 

Yet another danger I detect is in our 
research, a topic which I shall reluc- 
tantly pass over quickly. I cannot but 
feel that a good share of the research 
we are doing is busy work that con- 
tributes little more to a true urder- 
standing of our field than the inactivity 
of the 1920s and 1930s. Much of it 
proceeds from what to me seem de- 
batable assumptions. Much of it pro- 
ceeds from a preoccupation with meth- 
od rather than from a concern about 
significant questions that need answer- 
ing. Much of it has an air of gim- 
mickry about it. 

Still another danger is that in both 
our research and in our graduate pro- 
grams we will look too exclusively to 
the behavioral sciences for the answers 
to our questions and for the patterns of 
our curriculums. If we do, we will see 
our world through a narrow window— 
one which at times indeed may be on 
the wrong side of the house. 

Finally, there is a danger that our 
individuals schools will do what seems 
fashionable, not what they can do best, 
given their staffs, resources and special 
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circumstances. I can see no reason that 
a three-man department which is doing 
an excellent job of preparing under- 
graduates for newspaper work should 
feel compelled to become a school of 
communications. I can see no reason 
that a school of journalism in a small 
college in an isolated part of the coun- 
try should feel compelled to create an 
institute for the study of the foreign 
press. I can see no reason that a school 
with facilities for only sound under- 
graduate instruction should feel com- 
pelled to launch an elaborate graduate 
program. I can see no reason that every 
school or department should feel com- 
pelled to have a research institute, 
however small. Our schools could far 
better exploit their special strengths and 
resources and overcome their weak- 
nesses. What I have been talking about 
is a trend in journalism education. It 
will be neither hastened nor benefited 


by fads and gimmickry. 


Jobs Plentiful, Pay Higher 
For Journalism Graduates 


VY) NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN RE- 
cent employment trends were observ- 
able in the eighth annual national 
survey of job conditions as reported by 
journalism school administrators. This 
year the survey is not presented in de- 
tail, with tables of statistics, for the 
reason that not enough responses had 
been received by deadline time. 

(The questionnaires were sent out 
early in ‘he fall, rather than in early 
summer, as has been customary. At 
deadline only 65 replies had been re- 
ceived, as compared to the usual 80 or 
more, with several of the larger schools 
among the missing.) 

Tentative conclusions based on the 
65 replies received would include these 
points: 

1. Demand for journalism gradu- 
ates continued in 1960 to run far 
ahead of the supply. All but one of the 
65 respondents reported this to be the 
case. Only one, a small school in an 
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eastern metropolis, reported a scarcity 
of job opportunities for June gradu- 
ates. 


2. The starting salary level contin- 
ued to climb—not spectacularly but 
appreciably. With only 53 of the 65 re- 
spondents supplying data on salaries, 
the finding must be considered incon- 
clusive, however. Reported average 
starting salaries, by schools, ranged 
from $65 to $110 per week for men. 
The median was $85 and the average 
was $85.10. (Last year’s range was $65 
to $100, with a median of $80 and an 
average of $81.05.) 


3. The total output of graduates 
was down slightly from a year ago 
among the responding schools and de- 
partments. The 65 respondents report- 
ed a total of 1,737 degree winners 
(baccalaureate and advanced) in 1960, 
as compared to 1,805 for the same 65 
in 1959. 


4. Advanced degrees represented 
more than 10% of the total, and as in 
previous years the percentage contin- 
ued to climb. Of the 65 responding 
schools, 24 awarded a total of 182 ad- 
vanced degrees. A year ago the same 
24 awarded 167. (The percentages are 
10.5 and 9.2 for 1960 and 1959 re- 
spectively. ) 

5. Daily newspapers continued to 
hold their place as the principal em- 
ployer of journalism majors but, as in 
recent years, there was marked evi- 
dence again in 1960 of the growing 
competition offered by other media and 
related fields, notably public relations. 

CHARLES T. DUNCAN 
University of Oregon 


“There is as much glamor in 
working for newspapers as there 
ever was—if the newspaper is do- 
ing its job and earning its right to 
the guarantee provided by the First 
Amendment.” — RALPH McGILL, 
publisher, Atlanta Constitution, at 
1960 AEJ convention. 
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High School Journalism 
Instruction in Indiana 


@ EVER SINCE ALVIN AUSTIN RE- 
ported at the 1958 AEJ convention 
that high school journalism was failing 
to attract young persons toward a ca- 
reer in mass communications there has 
been some interest in the secondary- 
level journalism program.’ However, at 
the 1959 AEJ convention Gretchen 
Kemp indicated that the interest in the 
secondary journalism program was still 
lagging.? 
PROBLEM 

Using one of Miss Kemp’s recom- 
mendations—“Get the facts of the sec- 
ondary school journalism picture in 
your state”—as a basis, this investiga- 
tion attempted to get a better insight 
into the high school newspaper advisers 
in Indiana and their instructional pro- 
gram. 

PROCEDURE 

Evidence was obtained from a four- 
page questionnaire sent to the high 
schools in the state that had newspa- 
pers. As a means of validating this in- 
formation, 13 schools, chosen at ran- 
dom from a list of those who had not 
replied to the questionnaire, were stud- 
ied in detail by personal interview. 
Background material was gained from 
the literature in the field, correspon- 
dence and interviews. 


FINDINGS 


Among the major findings from the 
investigations were: 

1. Sixty-three per cent of those in 
their first year of advisership were not 
originally employed to be newspaper 
advisers. 

2. The rate of turnover in advisers 
was high. More than 50% were in. 
their first five years as advisers. 


1Alvin E. Austin, Recruiting New Talent for 
News Staffs (summary published by Dow Jones 
and Co., 1959). 

2?Gretchen Kemp, Role of the Professional 
School of Journalism in Secondary School Jour- 
nalism Education (mimeographed report for the 
AEJ Committee on Secondary Journalism). 
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3. Fifty-eight per cent had not had 
any college journalism courses when 
they started as advisers, and only 8% 
had taken journalism courses since 
starting as advisers. 

4. Ninety-eight per cent had both 
editorial and business adviserships, and 
half were also yearbook advisers as 
well as directors of allied activities. 

5. Each adviser averaged more than 
seven hours each week outside the 
classroom on publications responsibili- 
ties. 

6. Fifty-five per cent received no 
extra compensations—fewer classes, 
more pay, or fewer duties—because of 
their advisership. 

7. Seventy-one per cent taught a 
fuil load besides the publications duties. 

8. Thirty-six per cent had to do all 
publications work and instruction out- 
side of class. 

9. Forty-four per cent of the 
schools that had a newspaper were 
without any organized journalism in- 
struction. 

10. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
schools offered journalism instruction 
as a separate class; 32% had journal- 
ism instruction as units in English. 

11. More time in the beginning 
journalism course was spent on theory 
than on producing publications, con- 
trary to general belief. 

12. There appeared to be little con- 
sistency in objectives being sought in 
the journalism program. 

13. The amount of credit a student 
could receive in journalism courses 
varied from zero to as much as 12. 

14. The adviser played the largest 
role in selecting executive as well as 
regular staff members. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Among the major 
reached were: 

1. If the newspaper advisership is 
to become a desirable position and if 
the school is to be well represented to 
the public, administrators will have to 
hire qualified advisers and see that they 
are not overloaded. 


conclusions 
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2. There is a need for a definite 
educational program in the state for 
qualifying jovrnalism teachers. 

3. There is a need for a common 
course of study adopted by the state 
for teachers to use as a standard. 

4. Student publications play an im- 
portant role in the school and commu- 
nity as well as in the development of 
the student, so administrators cannot 
afford to overlook the importance of a 
qualified adviser and an adequate and 
more standardized journalism program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Among the major recommendations 
reached were: 

1, To assure better trained publica- 
tions advisers, the state should set up 
more stringent requirements for certifi- 
cation to teach journalism courses and/ 
or advise student publications, and 
much more care should be made in the 
selection of journalism instructors. 

2. It should be recognized that jour- 
nalism courses and activities need to 
be directed by teachers with specialized 
training. 

3. Adequate recognition and com- 
pensations should be given the publica- 
tions adviser so he will be able to di- 
rect a more effective program. 

4. Journalism should be included in 
the curriculum as a specific subject. 
This would help to eliminate untrained 
staffs, thereby producing better publi- 
cations and better school and commu- 
nity relations. 

5. A common journalism course of 
study should be adopted and recog- 
nized by the state, making it possible 
to develop a more unified program of 
instruction and content. 

6. Some method on the state level 
should be devised to stabilize the grant- 
ing of credits in journalism. 

7. Further investigations should be 
made in all areas of this study to de- 
tect changes in practices and trends. 


JoHN A. Boyp 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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Subliminal Stimulation 
And Voting Behavior* 


Wf THE RECENT FLURRY OF COMMER- 
cial and public interest in subliminal 
advertising stimulated considerable aca- 
demic research and theoretical discus- 
sion of the possible effects of sublimi- 
nal stimulation. An extensive experi- 
mental literature on the subjects of 
learning and discrimination without 
awareness has been reviewed in recent 
papers by Adams (1957), Eriksen 
(1959) and McConnell, Cutler and 
McNeil (1958). Goldiamond (1958) 
critically reviewed the methodology of 
such experiments. 

Experiments by Miller (1939, 1940) 
and De Fleur and Petranoff (1959) 
provide evidence indicating that com- 
munication can take place in a narrow 
range below the “limen of awareness” 
defined as “the minimum intensity at 
which a subject can report being con- 
sciously aware of the stimulus.” 

No controlled experiments success- 
fully demonstrating a persuasive influ- 
ence of subliminal stimulation have 
been reported. DeFleur and Petranoff 
(1959) were unsuccessful in attempting 
to increase the audience for a television 
newscast and to influence food buying 
by means of subliminal messages super- 
imposed on movies shown on a televi- 
sion channel (WTTV) in Indianapolis. 


*From a paper read at the convention of the 
Association for Education in Journalism, Eu- 
gene, Oregon, August 26, 1959. 


McConnell (1959) reported that at- 
tempts to influence food preferences of 
undergraduate subjects in a controlled 
experiment were unsuccessful. An at- 
tempt by Gilmore and Parker (1958) 
to influence voting behavior in a mock 
school board election following a film 
about school problems was also unsuc- 
cessful. 

Following the lead of Miller (1940), 
who demonstrated a positive effect of 
motivation on subliminal communica- 
tion, it was hypothesized that a sublim- 
inal effect would be demonstrated when 


subjects were sufficiently motivated to 
distinguish between what they perceived 
as a “right” and a “wrong” candidate. 


METHOD 


Two experimental and two control 
groups, 109 subjects in all, consisting of 
undergraduate students in an introduc- 
tory psychology course and graduate 
students in education and radio and 
television courses, were told they were 
taking part in an experiment on film 
propaganda effects. 

One experimental and one control 
group were sublininally told “Vote H” 
and the two other groups were told 
“Vote G” during the 20-minute film, 
“Fight for Better Schools.” The sublim- 
inal message was projected onto the 
movie screen about 100 times during 
the film, using a 200-watt bulb in a 
500-watt slide projector with a shutter 
speed of 1/400th of a second and aper- 
ture about 19/64th inches. This stimu- 
lus intensity permitted the message to 
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TABLE | 


Voting on Preliminary and Trait Ballots by Motivated and Control Groups 
Shown ‘Vote H’ and ‘Vote G' 





Condition and 
Ballot 


MOTIVATED GROUP 
G H 


CONTROL GROUP 
G H 


Total Total 





42 21 
42 21 


27 i9 
27 18* 





be seen occasionally by the experiment- 
ers. None of the subjects reported see- 
ing anything unusual during the experi- 
ment. 

The experimental or “motivated” 
groups were told that a detailed study 
by psychologists and political scientists 
had shown that the film, combined with 
a list of traits of two candidates for a 
school board election, provided the 
minimum amount of information nec- 
essary to distinguish between a candi- 
date who would probably be an excel- 
lent school board member and one who 
was a potentially dangerous candidate. 
They were told the experimenter want- 
ed to find out whether they could suc- 
cessfully distinguish between the two 
candidates. 

All four groups were told that the 
experimenter wanted to find out what 
propaganda effects could be attributed 
to the film and what effects to the trait 
list. All subjects were given a prelimi- 
nary ballot which merely listed the two 
candidates. They were instructed to 
circle the candidate of their choice. The 
letters “G” and “H” were alternated on 


the ballots. No attempt was made to 
motivate the control groups to choose 
between a right and wrong candidate. 
To complete the rationale of the ex- 
periment all groups were given the trait 
list ballot used in the earlier unsuccess- 
ful experiment (Gilmore and Parker, 
1958). Carefully matched lists of traits 
were alternated between candidates G 
and H on these ballots. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results for the four groups are 
shown in Table 1. A noticeable prefer- 
ence for the letter “G,” regardless of 
which slide was shown, was controlled 
by combining the two experimental 
groups and the two control groups as 
either consistent with or contrary to 
the subliminal message (Table 2). The 
results for neither the motivated groups 
nor the control groups were significant- 
ly different from what would be ex- 
pected by chance. Nor was there any 
significant difference between the ex- 
perimental and the control groups. 

These results, coupled with the nega- 
tive results of other researchers, lead to 


TABLE 2 


Voting in Combined Motivated Grou 


and Combined Control Groups, 


By Consistency with Subliminal Message 





MOTIVATED GROUPS 
Consistent 


CONTROL GROUPS 


Contrary Consistent Contrary 





32 20 20 
33 19 20 
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the conclusion that subliminal stimula- 
tion is at best an inefficient means of 
communication and that techniques of 
subliminal stimulation are unsuited for 
the purposes of mass persuasion. This 
conclusion must remain tentative, how- 
ever, since it is always conceivable that 
someone will be able to find some con- 
ditions under which it will work effec- 
tively. But until such conditions are 
found we have a straightforward rea- 
son, without raising any ethical ques- 
tions, for not using subliminal persua- 
sive techniques: They don’t work. 


SUMMARY 


Two experimental groups were moti- 
vated to decide between a “right” and 
a “wrong” candidate in a mock school 
board election following a film during 
which they had been subliminally told 
which of the two candidates to vote 
for. Two unmotivated control groups 
also were told subliminally which of 
two candidates to choose. The hypoth- 
esis that the motivated groups would be 
more likely to voie in the direction of 
the subliminal stimulus was not con- 
firmed. 
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Sensationalism in Newspaper 
And Radio Wire Copy 


W@ THE RADIO AND THE NEWSPAPER 
are two different media of communica- 
tion, and this difference generally ex- 
tends to their respective handling of 
news events. For some years now, the 
wire services have maintained separate 
(if not always equal) news facilities 
catering to each medium. 

Our particular focus in the present 
research is with the degree of sensa- 
tionalism of the news treatment be- 
tween the two media within the context 
of wire service reports. Often alluded 
to—usually in the direction of claiming 
less general sensationalism in radio cov- 
erage—such differences have been rare- 
ly demonstrated. One of the few such 
research demonstrations is contained in 
Gottlieb’s provocative if not methodo- 
logically thorough study of radio and 
news coverage of the Heirens murder 
case in Chicago some years ago. Gott- 
lieb used as her indices of sensational- 
ism judged “over-emphasis” and “lack 
of objectivity,” and found the WBBM 
news reports less sensational than those 
in the Chicago newspapers.* 

In the present study, news stories 
were obtained on four topics, for each 
medium, and on both AP and UPI 
wire services—16 items in all. The top- 
ics were selected from a two-week pe- 
riod at the end of March 1959, and 
included: a) a kidnapping by an ex- 
convict (March 19); b) a trapped cave 
explorer (March 23); c) a car-train 
collision killing eight Girl Scouts 
(March 19), and d) the fighting in 
Tibet (March 25). 

The various stories were duplicated, 
omitting datelines and wire service 
identification, and a test booklet was 
prepared of four stories—one version 
of each of the four topics. Four sets of 
booklets were prepared in this manner, 
rotating media and wire service ver- 
sions. 

1 Lillian Gottlieb, “Radio and Newspaper Re- 


ports of the Heirens Murder Case,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 24:97-108 (June 1947). 





Sensationalism in Newspaper and Radio Copy 


TABLE | 
Mean Ratings on Three Sensationalism Factors 





Evaluative 


Press 


Excitement 
Radio Press 





Kidnap 
12.18 
11.68 
Cave et 


14.09 
12.36 


Girl Scouts 


15.86 
15.54 


Tibet 


11.04 
14.91 


13.70 


Marginals 


13.14 
12.68 


15.09 
12.50 


15.59 
16.54 


14.36 
12.95 


15.23 
15.91 


11.04 
12.86 


15.32 
14.41 


10.95 
11.64 


12.86 
12.73 


10.54 
13.09 


14.95 
13.14 


10.04 
12.32 


13.64 
12.18 


12.73 
13.59 


12.68 


11.68 
15.41 


14.63 


13.59 
12.73 


12.32 


12.73 
13.95 


13.65 





Each story was rated by the subjects 
(students in a marketing class) against 
a set of nine semantic differential scales 
isolated from an earlier factor analysis 
of the judgments of sensational news 
stories. These nine scales represent 
three main dimensions of judgment of 
sensationalism—evaluation, excitement 
and violence.? 

Although the testing design was of 
the Latin-Square type, inadvertent par- 
tial replication and nesting required a 
separate analysis for each of the major 
variables under consideration. Accord- 
ingly, we chose to compare between the 
two media and between the two wire 
services—our two major foci of inter- 
est—using the Wilcoxon paired-repli- 
cates non-parametric test. Such analy- 
ses were conducted for each of the 
three semantic factors. 

Table 1 contains the means of the 
judgments on each factor for the vari- 
ous stories, broken down by topic, me- 
dium, and wire service. These consti- 
tuted the basic data for analysis. 

For the between-media comparison, 
the topics and wire services served as 


*Cf. Percy H. Tannenbaum and Mervin D. 
se “Sensationalism: The Concept and its 

easurement,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 37:381- 
92 (Summer 1960). 


the replicates. Here we found signifi- 
cant differences (p < .05) on all three 
dimensions. For the between-wire ser- 
vices comparison, the topics and media 
served as replicates, and we found no 
significant difference on any of the di- 
mensions. No analysis was conducted 
between topics since this was of little 
interest or significance, but there are 
clearly some significant differences 
here. A separate analysis of the various 
possible interactions showed none of 
these to be significant in any statistical 
sense. 

The question still remains to deter- 
mine the direction of the differences— 
i.e., which of the two media (since this 
was the only significant difference ob- 
tained) versions was judged as being 
more sensational. For this type of inter- 
pretation, we turned to a comparison 
of the obtained media means with the 
normative means on each of the factors 
obtained in the earlier factor analysis 
study. Using these latter means as a 
baseline standard, we were able to com- 
pute D* scores between each medium 
with the standard across the three di- 
mensions, and replicated across wire 
services and topics. The smaller the ob- 
tained D* scores for one medium, the 

(Continued on Page 622) 
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ALBERT, ETHEL M. and KLUCKHOHN, 
CrypeE, A Selected Bibliography on 
Values, Ethics, and Esthetics. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. 342 
pp. Apply. 

@ INTEREST IN THE FIELD OF VALUES 

has developed largely during the past 

quarter century. The trend in recent 
study of values has, moreover, been in- 
creasingly interdisciplinary. 

This bibliography includes a repre- 
sentative sample—some 2,000 entries— 
of what has been written on values in 
recent years, mainly in the fields of 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
political science, economics and philos- 
ophy. Only a small sample of the work 
done in public opinion, attitudes, preju- 
dice and communication is included. 
However, a number of bibliographical 
sources for these fields are included. 
Most of the entries are annotated. 

The communications researcher will 
find the greatest utility of this book to 
be the information it makes easily 


available to him on what is being done 
on a given subject in disciplines other 
than his own. 


REUBEN MEHLING 
Indiana University 


Fry, Epwarp B., BRYAN, GLENN L. 
and RIGNEY, JosEpH W., Teaching 
Machines: An Annotated Bibiliogra- 
phy. Washington: Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, 1960. 80 pp. 
$1.50. 


@ THIs IS AN EXHAUSTIVE LISTING OF 
studies and theoretical discussions about 
teaching machines, including many un- 
published papers not widely available. 
The listings are detailed enough to en- 
able the reader to make up his own 
mind on the validity and significance of 
each study and the applicability of each 
study for his own purposes. 

While few communications research- 
ers are studying teaching machines, 
many are dealing with problems in- 
volving similar psychological variables. 
For that reason this bibliography has 
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greater usefulness than might at first be 
thought. Another useful part of this 
book is a listing of teaching machines 
available commercially. 

Guiwo H. Stempet Ill 
Central Michigan University 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, A Guide to the 
Study of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1960. 1,193 pp. $7 (from 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.). 

Y THIS Is A MONUMENTAL EFFORT BY 

members of the Library of Congress 

staff to provide under one cover a series 
of bibliographical studies on the United 

States, covering “representative books 

reflecting the development of American 

life and thought.” Principal compilers 
were Donald H. Mugridge and Blanche 

P. McCrum, with Roy P. Basler direct- 

ing the project. 

Extensive annotations are the rv'e in 
the handling of the 6,500 entries; in 
this respect the work is far more usable 
than the Harvard Guide to American 
History. One-third of the entries are de- 
voted to literature, and there is exten- 
sive coverage of various historical 
areas. Representative selections for an- 
other 25 areas are included, ranging 
from “Music” to “Politics, Parties, and 
Elections.” 

There are 87 entries for the chapter 
“Periodicals and Journalism,” covering 
general and special press histories, indi- 
vidual newspaper histories and biogra- 
phies, foreign language periodicals, the 
practice of journalism, magazines, and 
the press and society. There are in 
other sections 30 entries for radio and 
television, 20 for other means of com- 
munication, 20 for motion pictures, 
and 53 for printing, books and libraries. 

This effort to provide a representative 
bibliography for the journalism area is 
probably the best yet made in biblio- 
graphical works of this type (although 

it in no way chalienges Warren C. 

Price’s The Literature of Journalism). 

There are some entries which any ex- 
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pert on the bibliography of journalism 
would delete; and there are some glar- 
ing Omissions (only two of the volumes 
sponsored by the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press are given entry num- 
bers, for example, those on radio and 
the movies). The group of books on 
the practice of journalism fails to in- 
clude one of the standard texts on re- 
porting. But on the whole, the selection 
is good. 

Journalism professors directing grad- 
uate studies in history of journalism 
particularly will find this volume valu- 
able in directing students to back- 
ground readings in general American 
history and on special topics. An exten- 
sive index helps make the work easily 
usable. 

EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 


BERLO, Davin K., The Process of Com- 
munication: An Introduction to The- 
ory and Practice. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 
329 pp. $4.25. 


WY WHAT THE READER THINKS OF THIS 
“introduction to theory and practice” 
will depend somewhat upon his own ex- 
pectations. If he is a behavioral scien- 
tist who expects a discussion of com- 
munication theory at a relatively high 
level, he will be disappointed. Likewise, 
if he is a professional journalist looking 
for a body of principles oriented toward 
the problems of media practice, he will 
find it something less than he desires. 
But if he wishes an easily understood 
introduction to the study of the com- 
munication process—one that assumes 
no previous knowledge of the behav- 
ioral sciences and no specific profes- 
sional goals, he will find it a fascinating 
and useful book. 

One thing about Berlo’s writing that 
will appeal to the professional journal- 
ist, more than to the behavioral scien- 
tist, is that it does put into practice 
some of the principles that the book 
teaches. Indeed, some readers may feel 
that it is almost too studied at times in 
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its utilization of stylistic devices so 
often associated with courses in public 
speaking. 

This painstaking effort to be simple 
and clear undoubtedly springs from the 
fact that Berlo serves as director of the 
seminars in communication which 
Michigan State University provides 
each year for foreign participanis in 
the technical assistance program of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Much of the material in his book 
was developed originally for these semi- 
nars. Since this reviewer has had some 
experience in trying to communicate 
about communication with persons 
whose native tongue is different from 
his own, he <an testify to the effective- 
ness as well as the desirability of many 
of the devices that Berlo employs. 

In its present form, the book is in- 
tended primarily for freshmen and 
sophomores who are getting their first 
introduction to the communication 
process as something far more perva- 
sive and vital than either English com- 
position or speech (or journalistic writ- 
ing!) as these courses traditionally have 
been taught. Since its approach is dif- 
ferent, the book should be equally ef- 
fective for graduate students whose 
background is inadequate in the behav- 
ioral sciences and in such fields as lin- 
guistics, semiotics and logic. 

This reviewer cannot recall any other 
text which presents in a single volume 
such diverse and stimulating aspects of 
communication as the “source-encoder- 
channel - message - decoder - receiver” 
diagram and other related models, 
learning theory, the concept of process, 
the origins of language, the structuring 
of perception, induction, the dimen- 
sions of meaning, the semantic differ- 
ential, operationalism and the use of 
the dictionary. Throughout it all the 
central emphasis is on people, which of 
course is where the study of communi- 
cation—and journalism—should begin. 

Dr. Berlo is head of the department 
of general communication arts at Mich- 
igan State University. He is a Ph.D. 
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graduate of the communication pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois, a 
fact which accounts for the strong in- 
fluence upon his work of the writings 
of Wilbur Schramm and Charles E. 
Osgood—an indebtedness which the au- 
thor gratefully acknowledges in his 
preface. 

Some day we shall have journalism 
textbooks that embody more of the 
communication theory that Berlo has 
distilled for us. Until then, this book 
will be extremely helpful in many jour- 
nalism courses. 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 


BELL, EARL and CRABBE, KENNETH, 
The Augusta Chronicle. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1960. 
273 pp. $5. 


@ IT IS A RARE NEWSPAPER HISTORY 
which combines the chief desirable 
characteristics of this kind of work. 
The Augusta Chronicle does just that. 

The authors were born in Dixie and 
have spent their lives there. With this 
background, they naturally integrate 
the evolution of the Augusta Chronicle 
with the evolution of the South in a 
satisfying synthesis. 

They are dedicated newspapermeen, 
and they write of the newspaper they 
serve and love as they would cover a 
thrilling news story. There is hardly a 
dull page in the book. 

They have avoided the boring recital 
of changes in the paper’s name, owner- 
ship and editorship which mark many 
newspaper histories, although the 
Chronicle had scores of them in its 
175-year life. Instead the authors re- 
count vividly the cqlorful human inci- 
dents which highlight the Chronicle’s 
long and vigorous career. 

One of these, that of the “turncoat 
editor” during the Civil War who sold 
the South short, is extensively treated, 
as befits its reader’s interest. But this 
event does raise some doubts as to the 
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authors’ designation of the Chronicle 
as the “Indomitable Voice of Dixie.” 

Although footnotes are few and far 
between, the authors, through abun- 
dance of facts and skillful handling of 
them, together with an extensive bibli- 
ography, give clear evidence of schol- 
arship. 

The Augusta Chronicle is an impor- 
tant paper in the evolution of American 
journalism. Any newspaper which 
reaches its “centiseptuaquintennial,” as 
the authors term it, would be. But the 
Chronicle is especially significant be- 
cause it has been in the thick of stir- 
ring events from just after the Revolu- 
tionary War to the moonrockets of to- 
day. 

On all counts, this book deserves a 
place in the library of every school of 
journalism as an example to students of 
“how to do it.” 

A. L. HIGGINBOTHAM 
University of Nevada 


HEATTER, GABRIEL, There’s Good News 
Tonight. Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc., 1960. 
216 pp. $3.95. 


Y THE MUTUAL NETWORK’S PRIME 
purveyor of air-borne pabulum and 
nostrums has produced an exceedingly 
dull, uninformative autobiography. The 
Good News man, it seems, has for most 
of his life been tormented by coward- 
ice, victim of a queer sort of “worship 
to fear and timidity and inferiority.” 
Millions listened to his World War II 
broadcasts, “But could one hope to find 
enough good news for seven broadcasts 
a week?” When Alexander Woollcott 
politely told Heatter his broadcasts of 
the Lindbergh trial were “fine,” the 
“perspiration was a flood” and later he 
wept; when Kaltenborn called him 
“colleague,” he blushed. 

We learn, too, that Gabriel Heatter 
“was the man who had made his wife 
promise to help him commit suicide, so 
Hitler could not get at him personally.” 
Such recollections constitute most of 
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the padding in the self-revelations of 
Heatter, “frightened with gloom and 
fears, picked by Fate to be the Good 
News man.” We do learn that in 25 
years he “never once sneezed on the 
air,” but of his minor role in the his- 
tory and development of broadcast re- 
portage there is scarcely any recount- 
ing. 
“Heater acknowledges the help of 
another man in the editorial organiza- 
tion of this lightweight, disorganized 
stringing together of Edgar Guestian 
homilies. He says his microphone ef- 
forts have brought him as much as 
$400,000 a year. 

ROBERT LINDSAY 
University of Minnesota 


HESSELTINE, WILLIAM B., ed., Three 
Against Lincoln. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1960. 321 pp. $6. 


@% MURAT HALSTEAD WAS “A REPORTER 
in depth rather than a mere narrator.” 
After the national political conventions 
of 1860 his 232-page book was consid- 
ered a basic source bovk for historians. 

The editor of this volume states that 
Halstead’s eyewitness account is a fun- 
damental source for the conventions of 
1860, and considers Halstead’s work 
the most complete and penetrating ac- 
count of political conventions. 

Halstead began his reporting career 
on the Cincinnati Commercial in 1853, 
and covered Ohio politics at the local 
and national level beginning with the 
1856 convention. 

This well-edited volume is based on 
Halstead’s newspaper stories of the 
1860 national conventions in a style 
made highly readable through his hu- 
mor and background analysis. 

The volume is a scholarly contribu- 
tion to journalism literature. It deserves, 
in my Opinion, a place on the reading 
list of courses in journalism history, 
public opinion and public affairs re- 
porting. 

CorneELIus S. MCCARTHY 
Duquesne University 
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MATTHEWS, GEORGE T., ed., News and 
Rumor in Renaissance Europe (The 
Fugger Newsletters). New York: 
Capricorn Books, 1959. 253 pp. 
$1.25 paperbound. 

Do.tt, Louis W., A History of the 
Newspapers of Ann Arbor, 1829- 
1920. Detroit: Wayne State .Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 183 pp. $2.50 pa- 
perbound. 


WY THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOURNALISM 
history has been enriched by the addi- 
tion of two new paperbacks of very 
different character. The more impor- 
tant describes the so-called “Fugger 
Newsletters” of the end of the 16th 
century; the second tells the story of 
the first 90 years of newspapering in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Both are by 
teachers of history, not of journalism. 

Publication by Dr. George T. Mat- 
thews of Columbia University of 268 
examples from the numerous volumes 
of the Fugger newsletters puts a defi- 
nite end to the myth that those letters 
were in any sense early-day newspapers. 
Despite the use of the German word 
Zeitungen to describe them, they were 
really dispatches to the head of the 
Augsburg banking house, Count Philip 
Eduard Fugger; they were in no way 
newsletters of the banking house to its 
customers. 

Dr. Louis W. Doll of Bay City Jun- 
ior College tells of the development of 
Ann Arbor newspapers from small, 
short-lived, weekly sheets to daily mo- 
nopoly publication—a story that is par- 
alleled in dozens of other Midwest 
communities. No separate personality 
for the Ann Arbor press emerges. 

Sexson E. HUMPHREYS 
Indiana University 


Jones, WEIMAR, My Affair With a 
Weekly. Winston-Salem: John F. 
Blair, Publisher, 1960. 116 pp. 
$2.75. 

@ Lire “REALLY BEGAN AT 50” FOR 

Weimar Jones. 

He quit working for the dailies at 
that age to buy his home town weekly, 
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the Franklin Press, in the North Caro- 
lina mountains. 

He could raise hell with a typewriter, 
and did when he thought /:ell should be 
raised. Sometimes he angered readers, 
once receiving a one-wurd anonymous 
letter to the editor. The word: “Bas- 
tard!” 

But mostly he has written and done 
things that people like. The reason: He 
likes people, and they like him. He 
knows and understands them . . . par- 
ticularly those in his beloved moun- 
tains. 

“We don’t have to go to books to 
meet the truly great—they’re all 
around us,” he said in “Strictly Per- 
sonal,” the weekly column he wrote for 
more than a decade. 

This little book is not a “how, or 
why, to do it” text. It is a collection of 
some of his favorite columns. Discussed 
are such varied subjects as a weekly 
editor’s opportunities and responsibili- 
ties, the old days when “putting on long 


pants was a major milestone in a boy’s | 


life,” the wisdom of assuming the best 
about the other fellow, and how to si- 
lence a restaurant juke box. 

My Affair With a Weekly savors of 
country and small town life, is highly 
entertaining reading, and gives insight 
on why Weimar Jones has been a very 
good country editor. 

KENNETH R. BYERLY 
University of North Carolina 


BELTRAO, Luiz, Iniciacao a Filosofia do 
Jornalismo, Rio De Janeiro: Livra- 
ria Agir Editora, 1960. 229 pp. Ap- 
ply. 

@ LATIN-AMERICAN WRITERS ON JOUR- 

nalism have produced an increasing 

number of books in the last 30 years. 

All deal heavily with the position of the 

press as a socia! instrument and devote 

relatively little attention to techniques. 

Characteristically, the books in Spanish 

which this reviewer has read summa- 

rize some aspects of world press his- 
tory, devote a good deal of attention to 
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legal problems, and speak extensively 
about ethics. 

This reviewer is not familiar with 
any earlier books on journalism by 
Brazilian writers or any others in Por- 
tuguese, although he has seen works 
from Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bo- 
livia, Peru, Ecuador and Mexico. But 
this book very competently follows the 
pattern set by the Spanish writers. 

The author, a Pernambuco journal- 
ist of more than 20 years experience, 
has studied the press in his own coun- 
try as well as in the United States, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia and China and 
has attended international meetings on 
the press in Paris and in New Delhi. 
He gives a summary of the world his- 
tory of the press, and devotes extensive 
discussion to the problem of responsi- 
bility. He is critical of Brazilian press 
law as containing possible serious re- 
strictions. 

FREDERICK B. MARBUT 
Pennsylvania State University 


De GREGORIO, DOMENICO, Metodolo- 
gia del Giornalismo. Rome: Instituto 
Italiano di Pubblicismo, 1960. 117 
PP: 

Y PROFESSOR DE GREGORIO OFFERS IN 
these few pages a fairly complete char- 
acterization of the Italian newspaper 
press, with due attention to its editorial 
nature, its editors and writers, its tech- 
nical and mechanical problems and 
even the degree to which it enjoys free- 
dom and the extent of its privileges of 
professional secrecy. This is a lot of 
ground to cover in 117 pages; the won- 
der is that the sum is so generally 
satisfactory. 

The work is in effect Italy’s first 
journalism textbook. De Gregorio 
teaches in the Institute of Communica- 
tions of the University of Rome, and 
the Institute’s director, Francesco Fat- 
torello, gives the book a prefatory 
blessing. Its contents, ranging from 
several pages on the theory of commu- 
nication to comments on layout, news- 
gathering techniques, news style and 
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such matters as leggibilita and com- 
prensibilita (they mean just what they 
appear to), suggest a broad acquaint- 
ance with American and western Euro- 


pean thought about daily journalism. © 


Indeed, a prime characteristic is the in- 
ternational sophistication one finds; 
names like Schramm, Mott, Bourquin, 
Kayser, Flesch, MacLean and even 
Thomas Jefferson (whose best-known 
aphorism about the press is approving- 
ly quoted), and references to the Inter- 
national Press Institute, Nieman Re- 
ports and the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
speckle its footnotes. 

It seems to me that De Gregorio in- 
terprets Italian daily journalism rather 
more in terms of American concepts 
than my knowledge of Italian practices 
would justify. Terms like immediate 
and delayed reward, hard and soft 
news and lead appear prominently, and 
I question whether they are most mean- 
ingful for Italian students or most aptly 
applied to Italian usage. The book is 
perhaps as much help to an American 
in understanding Italian journalism as 
it would be to Fattorello’s students. 

The work, however, suggests not only 
de Gregorio’s wide acquaintance with 
western journalism but the increasing 
sophistication of the press in his coun- 
try. It certainly spells progress in Italy’s 
course toward professional education 
for journalism. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


HARTMANN, FREDERICK H., The Swiss 
Press and Foreign Affairs in World 
War Ii. Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, 1960. 87 pp. $2. 


@ AFTER THE FALL OF FRANCE IN 
1940, neutral Switzerland found herself 
in an isolated and dangerous position 
which in turn affected the position of 
her free press. How the country met 
and weathered the crisis is the theme of 
this monograph. The volume comple- 
ments and amplifies the discussion of 
the Swiss press in the Nazi period 
which appears in Elizabeth Wiske- 
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mann’s story of the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung published in 1959 and entitled 
A Great Swiss Newspaper. 

The Nazis began to scold the Swiss 
press several years before World War 
Il began and to admonish the Swiss 
that they must observe “moral neutral- 
i ae 
To 1934 to 1941 the Swiss, with 
many misgivings and after much dis- 
cussion, adopted four stages of press 
regulations. The controls, including 
censorship measures, were to serve as a 
framework for coordinating press con- 
tent and foreign relations and for 
achieving cooperation between press 
and government. The author of this 
study believes that the social cohesion 
of the Swiss people achieved the neces- 
sary coordination of press, government 
and people without seriously damaging 
the country’s democratic ways or sup- 
pressing the editors’ rights to comment 
critically on the news of the day. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


Paupi£, Kurt, Handbuch der Oster- 
reichischen Pressegeschichte, 1848- 
1959. (Band I: Wien.) Vienna and 
Stuttgart: Wilhelm Braumiiller, Uni- 
versitats-Verlagsbuchhandlung Ges. 
M.B.H., 1960. 232 pp. 


WY PROFESSOR PAUPI£ OF THE UNIVER- 
sity of Vienna has prepared in this 
handbook, which is carefully attributed 
to many sources, a useful history and 
reference work of the Austrian press. 
This is the first of a projected two-vol- 
ume work, the second of which will go 
beyond the Viennese press and consid- 
er news agencies, correspondents and 
the regional press. 

Volume I is in two parts, the first 
historical and the second a descriptive 
account of the press of Vienna. 

The historical section records four 
periods: after the Revolution of 1848, 
the press under the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, the press from Versailles tu 
Berchtesgaden (1918-1938) and the 
press since World War II. 
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In Part II Professor Paupié consid- 
ers the political party press in Vienna, 
the official press, the Boulevard Press 
and special types of newspapers. Ac- 
counts of individual newspapers are 
brief, for the most part; they include 
chiefly descriptive material and statisti- 
cal information. 

The book includes an extensive bib- 
liography of more than 200 titles in the 
literature of Austrian journalism. 

For the student interested in back- 
ground study of comparative foreign 
journalism and for those with ready 
command of German, this study will be 
invaluable. 

WARREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 


Unesco, Professional Association in 
the Mass Media. Paris: Unesco, 
1959. 206 pp. $3.50. 


@% PRACTITIONERS, TEACHERS,  RE- 
searchers and students of international 
communication will be thumbing 
through this book often for essential in- 
formation about professional organiza- 
tions of the press, film, radio and tele- 
vision throughout the world. 

The 64 international and 1,049 na- 
tional organizations listed range from 
the International Press Institute to the 
Korean Radio-Television Writers As- 
sociation. A useful introductory section 
traces their role in the promotion of 
freedom of information, professional 
training and media standards, as well as 
fraternal and economic interests. 

Where possible, individual listings 
furnish information on the member- 
ship, purposes, activities and history of 
the organizations. A slight majority of 
them are concerned with the press. 

JoHN T. McCNELLY 
Michigan State University 


ZELERMYER, WILLIAM, Invasion of Pri- 
vacy. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1959. 161 pp. $4. 


WY THIS LITTLE BOOK OF 161 PAGES 
gives the most complete history and de- 
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lineation of the right of privacy in the 
United States to be found under one 
cover. The author is professor of busi- 
ness law at Syracuse University and a 
member of the New York Bar. 

The law of privacy is an invention of 
the. 20th century and grew up out of 
the development of the mass media of 
communication. Its first expression was 
found in the state of New York as a 
result of the appropriation of a picture 
of a young girl for advertising and 
trademark purposes. The New York 
courts confused the issue by failing to 
recognize a common law right of pri- 
vacy. Recourse was therefore had to the 
legislature which enacted a statute mak- 
ing it both a civil and criminal offense 
to use a person’s name or picture for 
“advertising or purposes of trade.” 

Ever since the original New York de- 
cision, the various states have arrived 
at conflicting decisions; some of them 
recognizing a common law right, such 
as Georgia and Missouri, and others 
denying such a right, such as Wash- 
ington. 

The history of the spread of .ae legal 
concept of right of privacy either by 
judicial decision or by statute is told in 
detail in Professor Zelermyer’s book. 

Although a great many of the situa- 
tions arising in this area of the law in- 
volve the mass media, the author does 
not approach the problems of privacy 
from the point of view of the mass me- 
dia. Although there is a chapter de- 
voted to invasion of privacy by motion 
pictures, radio and television, there is 
little concrete information on which a 
television station might base its activi- 
ties. 

Neither does the author attempt to 
provide a theoretical basis for the solu- 
tion of privacy problems which must 
inevitably be presented to courts or leg- 
islatures during the next decade. The 
problem is to determine when publicity 
is legitimate and when privacy should 
be respected. A theoretical framework 
for making this distinction is urgently 
needed. 
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Teachers of jcurnalism and practi- 
tioners in the media will find in this 
volume a competent survey of the his- 
tory of privacy in the United States, but 
unfortunately will find little to guide 
them in solving future problems. 

FRED S. SIEBERT 
Michigan State University 


HOHENBERG, JOHN, The Professional 
Journalist. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1960. 423 pp. $5.50. 


@% THIs IS A COMPENDIUM OF JOUR- 
nalistic practice—a codification of what 
one man learned in 20 years on a vari- 
ety of assignments with the United 
Press and three New York dailies. 

The contents of the book are pre- 
sented under four headings: “Basic 
Practice in Journalism,” a survey of the 
over-all news operation; “The Writer 
as Journalist,” the techniques of writing 
and transmitting news; “Principles of 
Reporting,” the techniques of gathering 
news, plus some substantive material on 


public affairs, crime and the courts; 


and “Interpretive Journalism,” an ef- 
fort to assay recent trends in news con- 
tent and treatment and to abstract prin- 
ciples of interpretive writing. 

Along with these technical aspects, 
Hohenberg makes explicit the etiquette 
and ground rules that define the role of 
the reporter. Too often, this knowledge 
is so taken for granted by its possessors 
that they neglect to spell it out for the 
beginner. 

Illustrations and examples are abun- 
dant and always pertinent. 

Hohenberg’s journalist is urbane and 
even-tempered, relying on careful prep- 
aration and a courteous approach rath- 
er than inspiration or strategems. He 
attends to his business and is ready 
when a break comes his way. Though 
undemonstrative, he is none the less 
knowledgeable or persistent in seeking 
out information. Once he has it, he is 
expert at putting it into the form and 
language appropriate to the situation. 
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He sees himself more as responsible 
to an institution, the newspaper, and to 
a profession, journalism, than to society 
in the abstract. 

This book will be welcomed by the 
beginning journalist because it deals 
with the very problems that confront 
him on the job. It will be valued by the 
journalism teacher whose experience 
(like this reviewer’s) does not encom- 
pass the same areas as that of the 
author. 

Hohenberg since 1950 has been a 
professor at Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Journalism. 

MERRILL SAMUELSON 
Stanford University 


Murpny, Rosert D., Reporting Public 
Problems. Philadelphia: Chilton 
Company, 1960. 372 pp. $6.50. 


@% PROFESSOR MURPHY’S PREFACE DE- 
scribes his approach to his subject: 
... Our news media are covering 
public problems rather than public of- 
fices and officials,” and “The book .. . 
emphasizes the problems government is 
trying (or should be trying) to solve.” 

In some chapters, the Syracuse jour- 
nalism professor is on target and suc- 
ceeds in stressing proviems. These 
chapters include “Metropolitan Areas,” 
“News from the Classroom,” and, in 
the section on law and law enforce- 
ment, “Punishment.” In others he part- 
ly succeeds, as in the chapter “Public 
Health,” whose 13 pages include about 
five on problems, and in the chapter 
“Units of Local Government.” 

Many problems get very brief treat- 
men (e.g., “mental health” as a phase 
of the chapter on public health gets 
about 140 words); but often there is 
fuller treatment, as in the case of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which gets two pages 
in the chapter on labor. The chapter on 
education treats problems but slights 
the deep, philosophical root which lies 
at the heart of controversy in this field 
(the name John Dewey doesn’t appear 
in the index). 
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The seven chapters on law and law 
enforcement have almost no reference 
to problems of the judicial machinery: 
overworked courts, the vastly cumber- 
some court systems and overlapping 
jurisdictions of many siates, the fre- 
quently found evils of the justice of the 
peace courts, the elective process as a 
means of naming judges, the strains on 
the jury system. 

One factor that makes Professor 
Murphy’s task difficult is that he rightly 
realizes that the book must give some 
attention to the structure and organiza- 
tion of a myriad public and quasi-pub- 
lic agencies, as well as to their prob- 
lems. The two jobs are too big to man- 
age in 372 pages. 

The book does bring a fresh ap- 
proach to the field of reporting public 
affairs, and should convey to students 
the seriousness of the difficulties facing 
urban citizens and governments. 

HAROLD L. NELSON 
University of Wisconsin 


SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A., Journalism 
105a. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1959. 145 pp. Apply. 


Y AN EXTENSION COURSE IN FEATURE 
writing, Journalism 105a is full of prac- 
tical suggestions for beginning free- 
lancers. It is an 8% by 11 inch spirai 
bound book. Designed to be used with 
Professor Schoenfeld’s Effective Fea- 
ture Writing, it adds illustrative mate- 
rial and other viewpoints. 

Specific reading assignments are list- 
ed in current writers’ magazines as well 
as in the text. Writing assignments in- 
clude four features and analyses of 
articles and magazines. 

It is particularly helpful in specific 
suggestions for finding ideas and for 
organizing simple articles. Brief but 
valuable help is given in evaluating pic- 
tures and in working with photogra- 
phers. 

RoBERT D. MuRPHY 
Syracuse University 
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STEPHENSON, Howarp, ed., Handbook 
of Public Relations. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 
855 pp. $12.50. 

% THIS HANDBOOK IS A USEFUL ADDI- 
tion to the public relations reference 
shelf. The two most frequently cited 
handbooks in this field are now 12 and 
10 years old respectively and thus out 
of date in a rapidly-growing field. It 
was time for a comprehensive, updated 
public relations handbook supplying de- 
tailed information which textbooks, for 
reasons of space, cannot provide. Edi- 
tor Howard Stephenson has met this 
need with reasonable satisfaction, both 
in his selection of contributors and in 
his editing. | 

The content ranges in depth from 
the simple “how to” mechanics of pub- 
licity to more mature discussions of the 
“why” of public relations practice. 
Editor Stephenson sets forth three ob- 
jectives for this handbook: “(1) to 
show the scope of present-day public 
relations practice; (2) to describe in 
detail the principal components and 
dynamics of public relations programs; 
(3) to supply a practical guide to oper- 
ations.” A pretty large order. 

A collective effort involving the ef- 
forts and abilities of 29 people inevita- 
bly runs the gamut in subject matter 
and in quality, and leaves gaps. One 
lamentable gap is the lack of a chapter 
on PR for labor unions. And in this 
1960 handbook there is a chapter on 
PR for railroads but none for airlines. 

There is much to commend. George 
Hammond’s explanation of the work 
and role of the PR counselor is the 
most accurate and complete treatment 
of this topic I know. David L. Lewis 
presents a thorough treatment of the 
fast-growing field of international pub- 
lic relations, including a useful list of 
international PR firms. Arthur Drey- 
er’s chapter on PR for the armed forces 
is detailed, complete. So is Pan Dodd 
Eimon’s discussion of municipal public 
relations. There are other good chap- 
ters—too manv to list here. 
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The handbook also includes helpful 
miscellaneous information not usually 
found in texts. Stephenson’s handbook 
belongs on the assigned reading lists of 
public relations courses. It is a refer- 
ence tool, not a text. 

Scott M. CUTLIP 
University of Wisconsin 


Dyer, Murray, The Weapon on the 
Wall. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1959. 269 pp. $6. 


WY THE OPERATIONS RESEARCH OFFICE 
(ORO) of Johns Hopkins University 
has been responsible for some valuable 
contributions in the area of psychologi- 
cal warfare. This latest volume is per- 
haps more hortatory than previous out- 
put but should be read very carefully 
by anyone interested in propaganda and 
policy making. 

Mr. Dyer’s thesis is that we are in a 
“war of ideas.” To prosecute this war, 
any nation needs a clear statement of 


policy and operational procedure, The 
author points out the difficulties in mak- 
ing such a statement in the light of past 
U.S. behavior. Psychological warfare or 


en 


political communication,” as Dyer 
chooses to call it, has been subject to a 
great tug-of-war among national agen- 
cies. The delineation of functions has 
never been satisfactorily settled nor, for 
that matter, has the question of just 
what psychological warfare entails been 
resolved. 

The reader will want to take a close 
look at  Dyer’s recommendations. 
Among these are: centralization of po- 
litical communication activity, stripping 
the military of psychological warfare 
duties (thus preventing a manpower 
drain), stepping up intelligence for po- 
litical communications. 

.. One may take issue with some or all 
of the author’s recommendations, but 
one cannot afford to overlook the bases 
upon which they are made. 

HIDEYA KUMATA 
Michigan State University 
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REINscH, J. LEONARD and ELus, E. I., 
Radio Station Management, Rev. Ed. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1960. 337 pp. $6.50. 


% THIS INTENSELY PRACTICAL BOOK 
should please a radio station operator 
but it is difficult to view it seriously as 
the principal text to be used in a col- 
lege course. fi? 

The mechanical organization makes 
the volume a how-to-do-it handbook 
that the busy radio station man will find 
easy to read. The very things that 
please the practitioner will dismay the 
teacher—the innumerable subheads, the 
distressing number of lists of points, 
and the abbreviated discussions of im- 
portant topics. “Station Image,” and 
“Formula Radio,” are, for example, 
given a half page each. 

Summing up, the book wiii be useful 
to the teacher as a reference book or as 
supplementary reading. For the station 
executive it will be useful as a reminder 
of fundamentals. 

PHILIP WARD BURTON 
Syracuse University 


CRAWFORD, JoHN W., Advertising: 
Communications for Management. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1960. 388 
pp. $7.50. 


@% JOHN CRAWFORD SPENT MANY YEARS 
writing advertising copy. During these 
years he learned well the disciplines of 
simplicity, clarity, conciseness. His 
audience, he knew, was voluntary but 
reluctant. His job was to hold that 
audience and then to persuade. 

The reader of Advertising: Commu- 
nications for Management will be pleas- 
antly surprised to discover that Craw- 
ford still does not take his audience for 
granted. The writing is disarmingly 
simple, clear and concise. Fact, prin- 
ciple, and theory pour forth so readily 
and so smoothly that assigned readings 
may well charm the reader into further 
study. 

The organization is management ori- 
ented, but makes a presumption that 
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decisions are not likely to be well made 
unless the management involved under- 
stands both advertising and the deci- 
sion-making of campaigns. 

The first three chapters are given to 
descriptive analyses of the “Back- 
ground to Advertising,” “The People of 
Advertising” and the “Responsibilities 
of Advertising.” 


The fourth chapter suggests the 
means of determining objectives. The 
objectives obtained, the next two chap- 
ters deal with research. Chapters 7, 8 
and 10 deal with the creative side of 
preparing advertising. Some critics 
might term these chapters the “tech- 
nique” chapters. Crawford makes the 
presumption, a bold presumption when 
so many curricula are avoiding tech- 
nique courses, that management. must 
understand at least the most basic prin- 
ciples of the creative side of advertising 
if they are to make advertising deci- 
sions. It is here that management must 
use judgment and intuition, for there is 
ne unit of measurement of creativity. 


There is a chapter on media, its use 
and selection. Then the author “sells” 
his reader upon the necessity of weigh- 
ing advertising decisions against the 
background of the firm’s marketing 
plan, and in coordination with the total 
effort of the firm to bring its goods to 
the consumer. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
advertisements which demonstrate the 
points being discussed. Some appear to 
be inserts reproduced in original size 
from original plates. The typograpiy 
and format have been excellently de- 
signed; visually it is pleasant, and the 
leading between lines and the narrow 
measure assist in rapid reading. 

Altogether, Advertising: Communi- 
cations for Management is an authori- 
tative work, skillfully written, attrac- 
tively published. The author is head of 
the department of advertising at Michi- 
gan State University. 

Max WALES 
University of Oregon 
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BoLLes, BLaiR, Men of Good Inten- 
tions. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1960. 234 
pp. $4.50. 

% PROBLEMS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
the presidency are numerous and com- 
plicated, concludes Blair Bolles, in 
writing of corruption associated with 
this high office. While the nation prides 
itself in its democratic character of the 
government, Bolles points out the lack 
of freedom to publish much material 
from numerous government sources. 

Should this “veil of secrecy from the 
White House” be lifted, Bolles feels 
presidents would better be able to pro- 
tect themselves from favoritism and 
corruption. He also recommends a re- 
duction in the number of personnel in 
the White House and the Executive of- 
fice, which he feels would abolish some 
of the “Little Presidents” now running 
about. He further recommends that 
agencies of the executive branch should 
be reassembled into the domains of the 
Cabinet Departments. 

The White House sets the example 
for others to follow. Bolles, author of 
How To Get Rich in Washington, has 
documented this latest volume with 
names, dates, incidents and testimony. 

WILLIAM H. TaFT 

University of Missouri 


DICHTER, ERNEST, The Strategy of De- 
sire. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1960. 314 pp. 
$3.95. 

% THIS ABSORBING BOOK CAN BEST BE 

described as Dr. Dichter’s apologia of 

his quarter century or more of pioneer- 
ing in applying the fact and means of 
the behavioral sciences to practical 
contemporary problems ranging from 
the braud image of a soap to the inter- 
national image of one of the newer na- 
tions. It is a convincing, if somewhat 
discursive, rationale of his controver- 
sial approach to the study of human 
motivation, liberally anecdoted from 
the case files of his Institute for Moti- 
vational Studies, as well as a statement 
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of faith in his method as a solution of 
public as well as commercial problems. 


Publicity for the book heralds it as 
“the first eloquent answer to Vance 
Packard’s Hidden Persuaders.” Such a 
billing is unfair, both to the author and 
to his potential readers. It delivers more 
than that, at least to one interested in 
how the art of persuasion is practiced 
rather than whether it should be. 


Ernest Dichter did not invent moti- 
vational research (“MR” to the initi- 
ated), but he might as well have, for 
debate has flourished around both his 
ends and means since he opened his In- 
stitute. This book may answer those 
with Orwellian fears, but its greater 
value lies in the answer to those in 
marketing circles who persist in judging 
him from the standpoint of traditional 
empiricism. (It is amusing to note that 
Dichter in German means “poet,” one 
who works intuitively.) 

HucGuH W. SARGENT 
University of Illinois 


HARTLEY, EUGENE L. and WIEBE, GER- 
HART D., Casebook in Social Proc- 
esses. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, 1960. 534 pp. $3.75. 


Y THERE IS A GROWING COGNIZANCE 
among both journalism teachers and 
professiona] journalists that a student 
has not been adequately prepared to 
enter the ficld of mass communications 
unless, along with his baccalaureate, his 
education has given him an awareness 
of the great issues currently facing the 
society in which he is going to work. 

Unfortunately, there is no open ses- 
ame to this goal. One of the chief prob- 
lems has been the lack of adequate text 
material. This book represents an effort 
to solve this problem. 

Except for-the few pages of intro- 
ductory orientation and suggested dis- 
cussion questions with which the au- 
thors preface each chapter, the contents 
of this book come entirely from official 
records of hearings conducted by com- 
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mittees of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

The reports have been well selected 
to offer a good sampling of today's 
great social issues, and to indicate the 
accommodation and compromise which 
are characteristic of democratic govern- 
ment. They deal with the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” brainwashing, the fam- 
ily-size farm, urban renewal, civil 
rights, juvenile delinquency, the Kla- 
math Indians, the current world situa- 
tion, and the building of a world of 
free peoples. 

That the material is a verbatim re- 
port from committee rooms of our na- 
tional legislature assures the reader of 
its authenticity. It is a sample of the 
views people have been willing to place 
on the record. 

It is sometimes plodding, sometimes 
exciting reading; but, overall, it is an 
excellent supplement for any class in 
which the give-and-take of case discus- 
sion on vital issues is apropos. 

REUBEN MEHLING 


Indiana University 


Hoyt, Epwin PALMER, Jr., Jumbos 
and Jackasses. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1960. 
505 pp. $5.95. 


Y THERE IS NOTHING MISLEADING 
about the title of this book. Hoyt set 
about writing his history of the Ameri- 
can political wars with the clear aim of 
making political history readable. If the 
air of a man grimly determined to en- 
tertain shows through—and if the read- 
er wishes occasionally that the author 
had devoted more attention to spearing 
trends of history rather than reciting 
its events—it is still true that the book 
is valuable as well as popularly pre- 
sented 

Although there is no sustained effort 
here to show the effect of journalists on 
the course of political affairs, evidence 
of the influence of journalism on poli- 
tics is sprinkled through many of these 
pages. At the risk of falling heavily in- 
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to the pit that always beckons reviewers 
—the one that causes the reviewers to 
criticize an author not for what he has 
written but for what he has not written 
—it seems evident that more attention 
to the interplay of journalism and poli- 
tics would have given this work greater 
stature. 


WILLIAM L. RIVERS 


The Reporter 


LipsET, SEYMOUR ManrTIN, Political 
Man. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1960. 432 
pp. $4.95. 


®% THIS VOLUME BY S. M. LIPSET, A PO- 
litical sociologist at the University of 
California, offers a number of his arti- 
cles, considerably revised and brought 
up to date, plus some new chapters. Its 
subject matter is the political behavior 
of the mass of citizens, and while the 
chapters together do not quite add up 
to an integrated theory, each interpre- 
tation and each generalization is sup- 
ported by a wealth of election statistics, 
survey reports, and data on particular 
parties and social movements, usually 
from several countries. 

Along with other work during the 
last 10 years, this book reflects the 
growing interest of students of political 
behavior, who until recently were con- 
cerned primarily with the motives for 
seeking power and the techniques of at- 
tracting support, in the conditions nec- 
essary for a stable political system. In 
this view, the issue of democracy versus 
totalitarianism looms larger than that of 
socio-economic radicalism versus con- 
servatism, which overlaps with it. Un- 
fortunately Lipset sometimes confounds 
Fascism with any form of extra-parlia- 
mentary action to effect radical change 
in the status quo. The destruction of a 
system of government would therefore 
almost automatically label the move- 
ment that caused it totalitarian. 

For him, then, it follows that the 
conditions for democracy are primarily 
those that moderate conflict. Modera- 
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tion requires, for one thing, mechan- 
isms for the expression of grievances to 
forestall the development of disintegra- 
tive political cleavage. A  miultiple- 
group society in which the affiliations 
of persons cut across each other leads 
to the emergence of many issues and 
therefore lessens the likelihood the soci- 
ety will be torn into two hostile camps 
by any single one. It is a further pre- 
requisite that a crisis situation should 
affect all groups of the society in the 
same rather than in opposite ways. 
Finally, there must be opportunities for 
the orderly relinquishment of power. 

Against this background, high in- 
volvement in politics is not necessarily 
conducive to democracy; anti-status quo 
movements usually rely on mobilization 
to achieve their ends. Thus the Politi- 
cal Man appears much less essential to 
the working of the political system than 
the Economic Man, exclusively in quest 
of maximum satisfaction, is to the eco- 
nomic system of classical economics. 
The Political Man about whom Lipset 
speaks is not a power-seeker; he seems 
to be almost fully absorbed by the so- 
cial man. Hence the use of propaganda 
and other techniques c< political con- 
flict are hardly mentioned. Yet the book 
contains many illustrations of what can 
be learned about the political system by 
means of the systematic exploitation of 
social science methods. An ability to 
use basic survey and election data for 
trend-reporting should be as much a re- 
quirement for political reporting as 
training in basic economics is for the 
reporter of economic affairs. 

Kurt LANG 

Queens College 


MARTIN, RALPH G. and PLAUT, Eb, 
Front Runner, Dark Horse. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. 473 pp. $4.95. 


WY MOST POLITICAL CORRESPONDENTS 
grapple at one time or another with a 
question that has always plagued their 
kind: How can I explain the fascina- 
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tion of politics? Martin and Plaut, in 
the best tradition of the best journalism, 
show rather than tell why politics grasp 
journalists as well as politicians ty 
tracing back along the paths that 
brought Senator John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts (the front runner of the 
title) and Senator Stuart Symington of 
Missouri (the dark horse) into the 
Democratic national convention. 


This book is a solid demonstration of 
the power of massive and painstaking 
research in the hands of those who can 
control and order it; the reader finishes 
it convinced that the authors know al- 
most as much about their subjects as 
the slowly disappearing valet knows 
about his master. Unfortunately, most 
readers will probably finish many of the 
long, breathless sections equally con- 
vinced that three-, four-, and five-word 
sentence-paragraphs should be handled 
with care if they are to carry impact 
rather than merely call attention to 
themselves. 

WILLIAM L. RIVERS 
The Reporter 


PACKARD, VANCE, The Waste Makers. 
New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1960. 340 pp. $4.50. 


@ AMERICA HAS BECOME A LAND OF 
wastrels, asserts Mr. Packard, and it is 
urgent that we understand the causes of 
this situation, the seriousness of it, and 
what we can do to remedy it. 

Basic cause of waste in our country, 
Packard believes, is our gigantic pro- 
ductivity and the subsequent demand 
for people to consume more and ever 
more lest our economy suffer a disas- 
trous slump. 

Not only the industrial tycoon but 
nearly every American, rich and poor 
alike, has a selfish interest in the “ac- 
celerated perpetuation” of wastefulness, 
on the theory that the more we can 
consume the more we can produce and 
thus the more prosperous we can each 
become. 
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This unfortunate waste-more-want- 
more attitude has not only resulted in a 
disgraceful and dangerous squandering 
of our now limited natural resources 
but, equally serious, it has bred an ex- 
tremely shoddy standard of human val- 
ues in our society. 

Packard feels especially critical of the 
advertising industry for the extreme 


_ measures it has adopted to promote this 


ever greater consumption of goods. TV 
commercials in general he finds partic- 
ularly obnoxious—and who doesn’t? 
While building a solid indictment of 
America’s “waste makers” the author is 
less successful—necessarily so perhaps 
—in suggesting a sound solution. One 
specific suggestion of real merit is that 
as consumers we encourage advertisers 
to make their appeals in a “responsible, 
respectful and dignified manner” by re- 
warding those who do so with our pur- 
chases and our favorable comments. 
The ultimate challenge—and solu- 
tion—is for Americans to individually 
upgrade their personal standards, rec- 


ognizing that there are far greater val- 
ues in life than mere material posses- 
sions. 


JOHN STEWART 
Utah State University 


PHILLips, NORMAN, The Tragedy of 
Apartheid. New York: David Mc- 
Kay Company, Inc., 1960. 217 pp. 
$4. 


Y PHILLIPS, THE FOREIGN NEWS EDITOR 
of the Toronto Star, went to South 
Africa for a month in March last, to 
write about conditions there. During 
his stay he spent several days in a Dur- 
ban jail because he wrote what he con- 
sidered the truth. 

The Canadian journalist does not 
overstress his personal experiences but 
mainly does a reporter’s job. He de- 
scribes the killing of 67 Africans at 
Sharpeville, backgrounds the general 
situation, reports interviews with Luth- 
uli, Father Huddleston and ther lead- 
ers. 
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A chapter of special interest is that 
on Drum, the courageous African mag- 
azine. Other sections describe the police 
terrorism in Nyanga, the Klan-like 
Broederbond and the policies of Ver- 
woerd. 

Phillips was badly and _ stupidly 
treated by the authorities and also in 
physical danger from stoning by juve- 
nile gangsters. His book has personal 
feeling, therefore, and is of course a 
timely report. He resents the inhuman- 
ities of South African whites who use 
brutality and subject humans of any 
color to indignities. Yet the book is 
filled with specific information about 
events. 

The writing is sometimes hasty, but 
not so hasty as the book’s printing, 
which includes a list of 10 photographs 
not one of which was bound into it. 

ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
Syracuse University 


Hut, Roy L., Who’s Who in the 
American Negro Press. Dallas: 
Royal Publishing Company. 1960. 
80 pp. $3.95. 


% THIS BOOK REPRESENTS A SIMPLE 
report of a simple mail questionnaire 
asking Negro news editors for demo- 
graphic data and opinions on the role 
of the Negro and the Negro press in the 
United States. 

It is out-of-date (circa 1950), unrep- 
resentative (response rate: less than 
one in three). ' 

The basic aim of the Negro press is 
influence—not news. Negro papers are 
militantly trying to remake American 
society. Therefore, like the Cancer So- 
ciety, they are an organization working 
to put themselves out-of-business. How- 
ever, unlike the Cancer Society, they 
are also a business trying to “sell.” In 
too many instances this has resulted in 
a paradoxical format combining the 
worst of Hearst with the fervor of an 
evangelist. 

An assessment of the backgrounds, 
personalities and opinions of the gate- 
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keepers who operate in these circum- 
stances would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to knowledge. This book does not 
provide it. 

LIONEL C. BARROW JR. 
Michigan State University 


RosBerts, E. E., Operation 1.0. Buf- 
falo: Henry Stewart, Inc., 1960. 127 
pp: Apply. 

W% THERE’S A GOOD DEAL OF SANE AD- 

vice in this little book by E. E. Roberts, 

veteran journalism educator at Bethany 

College. There’s also much reminiscence 

and wisdom born of age and experi- 

ence. 

Roberts offers here a guide for the 
student entering college, the high school 
youth who would like to go to college. 
He is practical and realistic, and he 
recognizes the fact that more and more 
American youths are going to go to 
college. What he is offering is advice 
not only on how to get into college, but 
how to stay there. 

It is advice ranging from scholar- 
ships and I.Q.’s to how to get along 
with deans and professors, from mental 
adjustments and the goods and evils of 
the fraternity system to how a girl 
should pursue a mate (which Roberts 
believes is a valid extracurricular activ- 
ity at college). Though seldom probing 
or definitive, the work has enough in- 
sights to make it worth a quick exami- 
nation by a freshman or high school 
senior. 

CALDER M. PICKETT 

University of Kansas 


ROKEACH, MiILTon, The Open and 
Closed Mind. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1960. 447 pp. $7.50. 


W ON THE 58TH PAGE OF THIS BOOK, 
the author says for the first time that 
what he is really talking about is the 
source-message interaction as a well- 
spring of beliefs, and the likelihood 
that, if the source is perceived as an 
authority figure, the message is more 
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likely to be accepted by someone whose 
habitual intellectual crutch is an au- 
thority. It would appear to be a sensible 
amplification of Hoviand’s work in this 
field, introducing another variable that 
would perhaps account for much of the 
variance. That is, the locus of the effect 
would be seen to be in the reader and 
not particularly in the strength of the 
authority. 

Unfortunately, neither Hovland nor 
his work seems to have come to the at- 
tention of the author. They are not 
mentioned in this book. 

What is here then? 

First of all there is an extensively 
delineated, empirically documented 
concept pertaining to the open-closed 
nature of an_ individual’s cognitive 
structure. Particularly, there is a good 
argument for the existence of a charac- 
teristic response that is not singular to 
any one content area such as ethnocen- 
trism. The person who is closed minded 
tends to use consonant authoritative 
messages indiscriminantly. Similarly, he 
is himself dogmatic, intolerant of per- 
sons who do not believe as he does, and 
he suffers anyone who will but agree 
with him. 

There is adduced a constellation of 
attributes which are subsumed by the 
continuum from open to closed. Al- 
though several “dimensions” are intro- 
duced, they are all parallel to this con- 
tinuum; their end points are used syn- 
onymously with the open and closed 
ends. For instance, an open minded 
person is relaxed; a closed minded per- 
son is tense. This is not a typology of 
intersecting constructs, with many cells 
and many types of persons. Here there 
is but one wide band. 

The concept is further given the mis- 
sion of an all-inclusive underlying con- 
struct for the integration of personality, 
ideology, and cognitive functioning. 
But to touch is not to embrace. As an 
exploration of one concept, its origins 
and its implications, the work has 
merit. RICHARD F. CARTER 
Stanford University 
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Snow, C. P., The Two Cultures and 
the Scientific Revolution. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 195. 
58 pp. $1.75. 

@% THIS SLIGHT, BUT PROVOCATIVE, 

book of 58 pages by an eminent Brit- 

ish scientist and novelist deals with the 
problem of the intellectual gap be- 
tween the “two cultures” of western 
society: our traditional literary culture 
and the scientific, which “has the fu- 
ture in its bones.” The polarization re- 
sulting from the gulf of mutual incom- 
prehension and hostility between them, 
he says, is sheer loss to all concerned. 

Unless this gap is somehow overcome, 

he suggests, the odds in the world 

struggle may favor the Communists, 
who appear to understand the meaning 
and significance of the scientific revo- 
lution better than we do. 

JAY JENSEN 

University of Illinois 


TRUMAN, Davip B., The Congressional 
Party. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1959. 336 pp. $7.50. 

@% AN EXHAUSTIVE EXAMINATION, BASED 

chiefly on statistical analysis of roll-call 

votes, of the role played by party 
groups, their leaders, and their relation- 
ship to the President during the 81st 

Congress in 1949-50. The author devel- 

ops a procedure which is an extension 

and refinement of those earlier cm- 
ployed by Stuart A. Rice and Herman 

C. Beyle in analyzing bloc structures. 

The machine employed was the I. B. M. 

Card-Programmed Electronic Calcula- 

tor, or C. P. C. 

REX MILLER 

University of California 


WALLIS, ETHEL E. and BENNETT, MARY 
A. (Drawings by Katherine Voigtlan- 
der), Two Thousand Tongues To Go. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
308 pp. $3.95. 

@ THE WYCLIFFE BIBLE TRANSLATORS— 

people ranging in vocation from nurses 

to teachers—wage war on world illiter- 
acy from primitive provinces of New 
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Guinea to the jungles of Ecuador. They 
may travel by balsa raft or airplane. 
They must overcome not only the ob- 
stacles of mastering unwritten langu- 
ages, but also the road-blocks of pover- 
ty, superstition, disease and ignorance. 

This book, written in a popular jour- 
nalistic style, recounts adventures of the 
Wycliffe Bible translators throughout 
the world. They have done literacy, 
literature and linguistic work in ap- 
proximately 175 languages in 11 coun- 
tries. It was just 25 years ago that Wil- 
liam Cameron Townsend started the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics in a 
renovated chicken coop in the Arkan- 
sas Ozarks. By 1942, SIL was operating 
on the University of Oklahoma cam- 
pus, and later courses were added at the 
University of North Dakota. Now there 
are approximately 4,000 SIL graduates 
at work. 

Headquarters for the workers in the 
tribes is an old gray building in Mexico 
City called the “Kettle,” a hotel origi- 
nally known as “Quetzalcoatl” in Aztec. 
Out of the SIL publications department 
has come an imposing list of scientific 
publications—more than 160 authors 
have done research in 70 languages, 
published 250 technical publications, 
texts, monographs, articles. The SIL has 
20 airplanes operating from Yarinaco- 
cha, the jungle base in Peru. 

The warm human interest stories, the 
photographs, the drawings, reflect cour- 
age, compassion, problems and achieve- 
ments of these workers. 

JaMes W. Carty Jr. 
Bethany College 


“An editorial should make a com- 
plex issue as understandable as pos- 
sible through the use of clear logic 
and simple language. But important 
issues cannot be ignored simply be- 
cause they may be complex. And ab- 
stract arguments usually cannot be 
reduced to personalities without de- 
stroying editorial integrit».” —Wu- 
LIAM F. JOHNSTON, managing editor, 
Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, at regional 
convention of Idaho Collegiate Press 
Association, Idaho State College. 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 

ALISKY, MARVIN, Latin American Journal- 
ism Bibliography. Mexico City: Fondo 
de Publicidad Interamericana, 1958. 59 
pp. $1. 

An annotated list of books and of arti- 
cles, in both popular and scholarly peri- 
odicals, relating to various aspects of the 
mass media in Latin America. 

The Audience of Four Medical Magazines. 
New York: Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, 1959. 

An Alfred Politz media study in which 
a cross section of doctors who read Medi- 
cal Economics, The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Modern Medicine 
and MD Medical Magazine were ques- 
tioned to determine characteristics and 
reading habits. 

BARGHOORN, FREDERICK C., The Soviet 
Cultural Offensive. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. 

How the Soviets use cultural programs 
and exchange projects; how their programs 
are organized; how people in the Commu- 
nist world may be reached by communi- 
cation from the West. 


BAUER, RAYMOND A. and ITHIEL DE SOLA 
Poo, American Businessmen and Inter- 
ational Trade. 
Press, 1960. 
“Code book and data from a study of 

attitudes and communications.” 


BisHop, Jim, Some of My Very Best. New 
York: All Saints Press, 1960. $3.95. 
Selections from the author’s column 

syndicated by King Features. 

BUCHWALD, ART, Don’t Forget to Write. 
Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Co., 
1960. 316 pp. $3.95. 

Eighty-five choices from Buchwald’s 
column in the Paris edition of the Herald 

Tribune. 


CARPENTER, EDMUND SNOW and MARSHALL 
McLuuan, eds., Explorations in Com- 
munications, an Anthology. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1960. 210 pp. $4. 
Articles from Explorations, a journal 

published between 1953 and 1959 the 

University of Toronto to explore different 


Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
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kinds of communicating and expressing, 
including visual, oral, written and tactile. 


CASTBERG, FREDE, Freedom of Speech in 
the West. New York: Oceana, 1960. 
475 pp. $7.50. 


A comparative study of public law re- 
lating to freedom of speech in France, the 
United States and Germany. 


CATLING, PATRICK SKENE, Better Than 
Working. New York: Macmillan, 1960. 
$3.95. 


An assistant editor of Punch writes a 
witty account of his career in journalism, 
which has also included the police beat of 
the Baltimore Sun and reporting for the 
Manchester Guardian. 


CHRISTMAN, HENRY M., ed., A View of 
the Nation: An Anthology, 1955-1959. 
New York: Grove Press, 1960. $5. 


Critical essays from The Nation on art, 
letters, culture and issues of the day. 


The Church and Communications Arts. 
Washington: National Catholic Welfare 
Office, Bureau of Information, 1960. 
186 pp. $3. 

Summaries of the lectures and discus- 
sions of the first U.S. Catholic national- 
level seminar on communications, contain- 
ing practical suggestions for public rela- 
tions work. 


DAVENPORT, WALTER and JAMES DERIEUX, 


Ladies, Gentlemen and Editors. New 


York: Doubleday, 1960. $4.95. 

Profiles of personalities who have guided 
some of America’s most famous and in- 
famous magazines. 


DRESSEL, Paut L., Liberal Education and 
Journalism, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1960. 

One of a series of studies of liberal edu- 
cation in undergraduate professional 
schools. 


East, P. D., The Magnolia Jungle: The 
Life, Times and Education of a Southern 
Editor. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1960. $3.95. 

Autobiography of a Mississippi editor 

who has successfully managed to run a 

newspaper that advocates segregation. 


The Feasibility and Role of State and Re- 
gional Networks in Educational Broad- 
casting. Urbana, Ill.: National Associ- 
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ation of Educational Broadcasters, 1960. 
257 pp. 


Proceedings of a conference conducted 
by the NAEB and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation regarding the possible role of state 
and regional networks in the training of 
classroom teachers and the experimental 
use of television in classroorn situations. 


FENTON, JOHN M., Jn Your Opinion. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown, 1960. $3.95. 


The author, an editor of the Gallup 
poll, surveys Gallup’s method in contrast 
to the methods of polling before 1935, and 
discusses the political and economic con- 
cerns of the American people as reflected 
in the Gallup polls, 


Finn, Daviv, Public Relations and Man- 
agement. New York: Reinhold, 1960. 
$4.50. 


The author attempts to show what a 
public relations man can and cannot do 
for a business, demonstrates how a cam- 
paign works, and tells how a campaign can 
be controlled or appraised. 


Fonseca, Luiz and BRYANT KEARL, Com- 
prehension of Pictorial Symbols: An 
Experiment in Rural Brazil. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin, Dept. of Agri- 
cultural Journalism, 1960. (Bulletin 
30) 28 pp. Apply. 

An attempt to test certain hypotheses 
about the comprehensibility of pictorial 
symbols, using as a sample a group of 
rural young people in Brazil. 


GALBRAITH, JOHN K., The Liberal Hour. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. $3.50. 
A collection of expanded lectures and 

magazine articles on a variety of subjects 

by the author of The Affluent Society. 


GREENE, GAEL, Don’: Come Back without 
It. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1960. 
$3.75. 

Autobiography of a career-girl reporter 
for the New York Post who built up a 
reputation for her exposé stories about 
Arthur Murray, Slenderella and other well- 
known people and intsitutions around New 
York. 


GUNTHER, JOHN, Taken at the Flood. 
New York: Harper's, 1960. $5. 
Biography of Albert Lasker, the Texan 

who has been called “the father of modern 

advertising.” 
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HatLey, ARTHUR, Close-up: On Writing 
for Television. New York: Doubleday, 
1960. 307 pp. $3.95. 


A collection of some of the author’s TV 
scripts, including his “Flight into Danger,” 
with a review for and against each. 


HANDOVER, P. M., Printing in London from 
Caxton to Modern Times, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
224 pp. $4.75. 


“Competitive practices and technical in- 
vention in the trade of book and Bible 
printing, periodical production, jobbing, 
etc.” —Subtitle. 


HANEY, RoBert W., Comstockery in Amer- 
ica. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960. $3.95. 
A |defense of the anti-censorship posi- 

tion. | 


Haybn, ‘HiraM and Betsy SAUNDERS, The 
American Scholar Reader. New York: 
Atheneum Publishers, 1960. 

The editors “have attempted to bring 
together those selections which best reveal 
the turbulence, the challenges, the accom- 
plishments and defeats of the last three 
decades.” 


HEARST, WILLIAM RANDOLPH, JR., FRANK 
CoNNIFF and Bos ConsIDINE, Ask Me 
Anything: Our Adventures with Khrush- 
chev. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1960. 
217 pp. $4.95. 

Three reporters tell of their visits behind 

the Iron Curtain between 1955 and 1959, 

and of their interviews with Khrushchev. 


HERO, ALFRED O., Opinion Leaders in 
American Communities. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, 1960. (Studies in Citizen Parti- 
cipation in International Relations. Vol- 
ume VI) 67 pp. 

Discusses community leaders and world- 
affairs communication, communication 
within small groups, and the role of opin- 
ion leaders in small groups. 

HorTon, RoBert W., To Pay or Not to 
Pay. Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Box 4068, 1960. 12 pp. Apply. 


A report on subscription television. 
Humes, D. Joy, Oswald Garrison Villard, 


Liberal of the 1920’s. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1960. $4.50. 


An account of an outspoken liberal and 
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the causes he fought for both as an indi- 
vidual and as editor of The Nation. 


Jacoss, NORMAN and PauL LAZARSFELD, 
' @ds., Culture for the Millions? Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1960. $4.95. 


A symposium on mass media in modern 
society, with articles by Randall Jarrell, 
Frank Stanton, Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and 
Hannah Arendt, among others. 


KaTona, GEorGE, The Powerful Consumer. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 276 
pp. $6.50. 


A psychological study of the American 
economy, in which consumer attitudes are 
related to economic fluctuations. 


KELLEY, STANLEY, JR., Political Campaign- 
ing: Problems in Creating an Informed 
Electorate. Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institute, 1960. $3.50. 


“Attempts t~ analyze what can be done 
by legislators, the press, and citizens 
groups to raise the level of political edu- 
cation.”——Publishers’ Weekly, 


LARABEE, Eric, The Self-Conscious Society. 
New York: Doubleday, 1960. $3.50. 
An examination of contemporary Amer- 

ican Society by the managing editor of 

Horizon. 


Levin, Harvey J., Broadcast Regulation 
and Joint Ownership of Media. New 
York: New York University Press, 1960. 
$4.50. 


The author attempts to determine 
whether cross-channel ownership of the 
various media is detrimental to their con- 
tents and to the public welfare. 


Levy, LEONARD WILLIAM, Legacy of Sup- 
pression: Freedom of Speech and Press 
in Early American History. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
$6.50. 

An interpretation of the origins and 
original interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment’s clause on freedom of speech and 
press. 


MACHOL, RoBERT E., ed., Information and 
Decision Processes. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. $5.95. 

An outgrowth of the conferences held 
at Purdue University in 1958 and 1959 
to discuss the nature of information and 
the nature of decision. 
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MANNES, Marya, Who Owns the Air? Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press, 
1960. 20 pp. 50¢. 

A discussion by Miss Mannes of what 
she considers the faults and lacks in com- 
mercial television. 

MORDELL, ALBERT, comp., The World of 
Haldeman-Julius. New York: Twayr >, 
1960. $4. 

Collection of the writings of Emanuel 
Haldeman-Julius, socialist, aggressive free- 
thinker, and publisher of the Little Blue 
Books. 

Oscoop, CHARLES E., The Human Side of 
Policy in a Nuclear Age. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Institute of Commu- 
nications Research, 1960. 22 pp. Apply. 
A “primer” of some of the psychologi- 

cal causes of the present internat.onal ten- 

sions and suggestions for reducing them. 

PILPEL, HarRiET F. and THeEopora S. 
ZAVIN, Rights and Writers. New York: 
Dutton, 1960. $7.50. 


A detailed but non-technical treatise on 
libel, copyright, plagiarism, infringement, 
invasion of privacy, obscenity and censor- 
ship. 

Problems of Journalism. Wilmington, Del.: 


American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
P.O. Box 1053, 1960. 282 pp. $3.50. 
“Proceedings of the 1960 convention, 

American Society of Newspaper Editors.” 

Promotion of Advertising Expenditure Sur- 
veys by Class of Media on an Interna- 
tionally Comparable Basis. Paris VIII: 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
38 Cours Albert 1, 1959. (Brochure 
195) 19 pp. 

“Resolution of the ICC Executive Com- 
mittee and recommendations of the Com- 
mission of Advertising of the ICC.” 

The Relation of the Writer to Television. 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, 1960. 
31 pp. Apply. 

A discussion of the limitations and pos- 
sibilities television offers the writer. Con- 
tributors include, among others, Marya 
Mannes, Eric Goldman, Rod Serling and 
Robert Alan Author. 

Roper, ELMER, The Public’s Reaction to 
Television Following the Quiz Investiga- 
tions. New York: Television Informa- 
tion Office, 666 Fifth Avenue, 1960. 32 

* pp. Apply. 

Mr. Roper’s statement before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 
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The Saturday Review Gallery. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1959. 481 pp. 
Prominent writers of recent years pre- 

sent reminiscences and biographical por- 

traits of literary figures over the past cen- 
tury. 

SCHRAMM, Wicaur, ed., The Impact of 
Educational Television. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1960. $5. 


A survey of educational television, full 
of facts and figures about program con- 
tent, audiences, community attitudes and 
other pertinent aspects. 


SELLTIz, CLamE and others, Research 
Methods in Social Relations. Revised in 
one volume. New Y9 ae Holt-Dryden, 
1959. 

The 2-vc:ume Jahoda, Deutsch and 

Cook edition brought up to date and 

organized into one volume. 


SeTTEL, IrvinG, ed., A Pictorial History of 
Radio. New York: Citadel, 1960. 
$2.95. 


From crystal sets to transistors. 


SHAYON, RoBERT, Television: The Dream 
and the Reality. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1960. 17 pp. 5 
The author, radio-television critic for 

the Saturday Review, compares television 

as it now is and television as it might be. 


SiLLer, Bos, TED WHITE and HAL TERKEL, 
Radio and Television News. New York: 
Macmillan, 1960. $5.75. 


A guide for radio and television news- 
writing for both veterans and beginners. 


Smmon, Morton J., Advertising Truth 
Book. New York: Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, 655 Madison Avenue, 
1960. 26 pp. $1. 

A guide to self-regulation, giving re- 
straints, based both on laws and on taste. 


SIMONSON, Haroxp P., ed., Cross Curren:s: 
A Collection of Essays from Contein- 
porary Magazines. New York: Harper's, 
1960. 349 pp. $2.69. 


“This book is designed to introduce stu- 
dents to contemporary writing in seven 
American magazines.”—Preface. The mag- 
azines are Harper's, American Scholar, 
Reporter, Saturday Review, Atlantic, New 
Republic and New Yorker. 
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SMYTHE, DaLLas, Space Satellite Commu- 
nications and Public Opinion. Urbana: 
University of Illinois, Institute of Com- 
munications Research, 1960. 39 pp. 
Apply. 

An analysis of the lag between advances 
in communications satellite technology 
and man’s knowledge of its implications. 


SPEARMAN, WALTER and SYLVAN MEYER, 
Racial Crisis and the Press. Atlanta, 
Ga.: The Southern Regional Council, 
63 Auburn Avenue, 1960. 54 pp. Apply. 
An analysis of the treatment of racial 

issues in Southern papers. 

STEIN, MAuRICE R., ARTHUR J. VIDICH and 
DavipD MANNING WHITE, eds., Identity 
and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in 
Mass Society. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1960. 658 pp. $7.50. 

Essays by social scientists on the indi- 
vidual in relation to work, politics, educa- 
tion, religion, race and other important 
aspects of contemporary life. 

TV Guidelines: A Report on the Use of 
Educational Television to Evaluate Com- 
mercial Television. University Park, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania State University, Center 
for Continuing Liberal Education, 1960. 
24 pp. Apply. 

An experiment which sets up criteria 
for judging the various categories of pro- 
grams and applies them to the programs 
available in the community. 


THomas, R. J., Television Crime-Drama: 
Its impact on Children and Adolescents. 
Melbourne, Australia: F. W. Cheshire, 
1959, 197 pp. 25¢. 

An experimental study to determine 
viewing effects. This is the second in a 
series of reports on mass communications 
studies projected by Melbourne Univer- 
sity’s Department of Audio-Visual Aids, 
the first being Psychological Effects of the 
Western Film—A Study in Television 
Viewing by F. E. Emery and David 
Martin. 


UNESCO, Developing Mass Media in Asia. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960. (Reports and Papers on Mass 
Communications No. 30.) 

Papers of the UNESCO meeting in 

Bangkok, January 1960. 


U.S. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, Guides 
against Deceptive Advertising of Guar- 
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antees. Washington: Government Print- 

ing Office, 1960. 5 pp. Apply. 

Includes major principles applicable to 
the advertising of guarantees. 


U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Investigation 
of Television Quiz Shows, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 
Hearings. 

U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION, Federal 
Statutes on the Availability of Informa- 
tion (86th Cong. 2d Sess.). Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 

“. , . includes statutory authorities for 
both the dissemination and restriction of 
information under the control of the Fed- 
eral Executive Departments and Independ- 
ent Agencies.” 


U.S. House. Post OFFICE AND Civit SERV- 
ICE COMMITTEE, Self-Policing of the 
Movie and Publishing Industry: Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1960. 


Hearings. 


Upper Midwest Six-State Educational Tele- 
vision Network Survey. Urbana, IIL: 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 1960. 179 pp. 


“A survey of the Administrative, Engi- 


neering and Pro of a 

Six-State Educational Network.”—Subtitle. 

States included are Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 

braska, North Dakota, South Dakota and 

Wisconsin. 5 

Watkins, JULIAN Lewis, The 100 Greatest 
Advertisements; Who Wrote Them and 
What They Did. New York: Dover, 
1959. $2.25. 


Examples of oustanding ads, with texts. 


Witty, Paut A., School Children and 
Television. New York: Television In- 
formation Office, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
1960. 26 pp. 


“Summary of the results of ten yearly 
studies of children’s television viewing in 
the Chicago metropolitan area.” 

The Woman in Your Life . . . Daytime 

Rendevous. New York: Television Bu- 

reau of Advertising, 1960. Apply. 


What programs women listen to on tele- 
vision, and how much. 


graming Feasibility 
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%* PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY PUBLISHED A SPECIAL ISSUE DEVOTED TO PRE- 
senting the major developments in attitude research in the field of social psy- 
chology, with focus on the implications of the work for the area of public 
opinion. The articles exhibit the heavy emphasis in current thinking on the prob- 
lems of cognitive organization and balance, stressing the apparent need of human 
beings for some sort of logical ordering of knowledge, beliefs, and attitudes. 

The American Newspaper Guild’s annual convention heard President Elmer 
Brown of the International Typographical Union call for “one mighty [labor] 
organization in the printing and publishing industry.” The Guild convention asked 
its officers to prepare for the 1961 convention a specific plan for labor unity in 
printing and publishing industries. 

Advertising was brought into the political arena by way of a statement pub- 
lished by the Democratic Advisory Council. It asserted that the public sector of 
the economy (e.g., education, urban renewal) suffers while excess amounts of 
money go into production and purchase of goods and into the advertising that 
promotes them. 


Articles listed are chosen from the standard trade and scholarly publications of journalism and com- 
munications and from “general” periodicals; from about 30 journals of political science, psychology 
and sociology; from about 50 legal periodicals; and from about 60 history journals. Publications cited 
in this issue include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; Am. Press, American 
Press; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV Com. Rev., Audio-Visual 
Communications Review; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; 
J. Ab. & Soc. Psych., Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology; J. Appl. Psych., Journal of Applied 
Psychology; J. Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. Educ. Psych., Journal of Educational Psychology; 
J. Mktg., Journal of Marketing; J. Soc. Psych., Journal of Sociul Psychology; J. Ed., Journalism 
Educator; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; M/S, Media/scope; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Pub- 
lisher; Nswk., Newsweex; NR, Nieman Reports; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; 
PR Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Rep., Reporter; TV, Television. 


Advertising infringed on rival’s trademark with a de- 
liberate attempt to duplicate. One of few 
: cases on record where a major brand is 
win erases rival Valcream.. Ad. Age 31:36 cancelled from the marketplace by legal 
p3 Sept. 5.—Court rules that Valcream action. 


379. ANONYMOUS. Brylcreem_ court 
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380. —Democratic council comes out 
for a federal tax and curbs on advertising. 
PI 272:1 pp10-11 July 1—Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., in a booklet released by the 
Democratic Advisory Council, asserts that 
too much money goes into private goods 
and advertising to push them, and that 
too little goes into the public sector of 
the economy such as education, urban re- 
newal, defense, and health. Public good 
is sacrificed to private indulgence, he says. 

381. —How media are used in a na- 
tional political campaign. M/S 4:7 pp62- 
76 July—The major agency contribution: 
astute TV time buying to ride on the 
audiences of high-rated adjacencies. The 
5-minute spot is effective. Other points 
covered: advertising at conventions, for 
presidential candidates, and the role of 
the major agency for each party. 

382. —ZJs Waste Makers a hoax? Why 
Packard did it. PI 272:14 p20 Sept. 30.— 
Seven top ad men dissect Packard chapter 
by chapter and point at naiveté in some 
of the author’s viewing-with-alarm, as well 
as some factless “facts” and flimsily sup- 
ported conclusions. 

383. —New method compares media 
for purchasing potential. M/S 4:7 p58 
July—A new media comparison yard- 
stick: how many media dollars to reach 
$1,000 in potential sales. 

384. —Should advertising agencies stay 
out of research? PI 272:7 pp20-6 Aug. 
12.—It may be that ad agencies should 
abandon research. They’re hard pressed 
to cover the expense, and the role of self- 
judge is often a suspect one. Here is a 
proposal to put research into the hands 
of specialist firms with agency research 
directors retained as interpreters. 

385. —What is advertising’s role? Poli- 
tics or a healthy economy? PI 272:4 pp 
19-23 July 22.—The position that advertis- 
ing channels the nation’s wealth into friv- 
olous areas while public welfare suffers, is 
criticized by economists and others con- 
sulted by Printers’ Ink. Answers include: 
To maintain full employment, industry 
must produce, and producing requires dis- 
tribution which depends on advertising; 
government controls restricting advertising 
would rest on what a government bureau- 
crat thinks is “best for the public.” 

386. —Why trend in network TV is 
to multiple sponsorship. M/S 4:8 p68 
Aug.—Rising TV time costs are causing a 
swing to buying shorter time segments. 
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Unsold time is either discounted or broken 
into regional packages. Result: more med- 
ium-sized sponsors sharing programming 
and a loss in sponsor identification. 

387. Lazer, WILLIAM and EvuGENE J. 
KELLEY. /Interdisciplinary horizons in 
marketing. J. Mktg. 25:2 pp24-30 Oct.— 
The authors explore the probable contri- 
butions of behavioral and quantitative re- 
search findings and theories in solving 
marketing problems. As the body of 
knowledge of human behavior increases 
it will exert more influence on marketing 
administration, the goods and services mix, 
the communications mix and distribution 
as a whole. 

388. Lucas, DarreLt B. The ABCs of 
ARF’s PARM. J. Mktg. 25:1 pp9-20 July. 
—The ARF’s Printed Advertising Rating 
Methods committee experimentally dupli- 
cated the field methods of the two lead- 
ing print media researchers, Starch and 
Gallup-Robinson. PARM finds that though 
somewhat different in breadth and depth, 
both methods are valid and valuable aids 
to creative personnel. 

389. MCMAHAN, Harry W. When do 
we get better TV commercial research? 
Ad. Age 31:38 pp118-20 Sept. 19—A TV 
creative consultant points the finger at 
instances of a great lag in research tech- 
niques behind the increased sophistication 
of televiewers. 

390. PARANKA, STEPHEN. Marketing 
predictions from consumer attitudinal data. 
J. Mktg. 25:1 pp46-51 July.—Consumer 
attitudinal data can be useful tool in 
forecasting and in planning marketing 
moves. Yet consumer intentions are often 
out of step with results. One reason: a 
predicted slump can stir up advertising, 
promotion, and special prices, and usually 
increase sales. 

391. Po.rrz, ALFRED. The dilemma of 
creative advertising. J. Mktg. 25:2 pp1-6 
Oct.—Researcher shows how attempted 
wittiness and gimmickry have befogged 
reader comprehension. The attempts of 
some creative admen to spurn rules and 
fundamentals would embarrass poets and 
musicians who practice a disciplined cre- 
ativity. 

See also Nos. 401, 457-8, 482. 


Audience Analysis 
392. Davis, Norris G. and Sue Wat- 


KINS. Teen-age newspaper reading. E&P 
93:30 p13 July 23.—Findings of a survey 
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of 4,500 teen-agers, conducted by two Uni- 
versity of Texas researchers. Tables show 
amount of time spent reading newspapers, 
types of news in which respondents showed 
greatest interest, and breakdown of interest 
responses by sections of the paper. SEE 
ALSO: Teen-agers image of press, E&P 
93:31 pl4 July 30, and Teen-agers news 
interests, E&P 93:32 p14 Aug. 6, both by 
the same authors. 

393. Jones, Mary CoveR. A compari- 
son of the attitudes and interests of ninth- 
grade students over two Jecades. J. Educ. 
Psych. 51:4 pp175-86 Aug.—Long-term 
trends in activities, interests, and attitudes 
of teen-agers are recorded. Major change 
is toward greater maturity and social so- 
phistication (going to dances, reading love 
stories, talking about boy friends). Also 
noted: increases in reading in many areas. 

See also Nos. 399, 489. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 
394. ADaMs, JoHN B. Effects uf refer- 
ence group and status on opinion change. 
JQ 37:3 pp408-12 Summer. 
395. BusH, CHILTON R. Content and 
“mise en valeur”: attention as effect. JQ 


37:3 pp435-7 Summer. 
396. CARTER, RICHARD F. On reactions 


to mass media content. AV Com. Rev. 
8:4 pp210-13 July-Aug.—Audience re- 
sponse to mass media content is analyzed 
into three sequential sub-responses: (1) 
selection (choice of the message in rela- 
tion to prior interests), (2) cathection 
(favorable/unfavorable response to se- 
lected content), (3) reinforcement (be- 
havior change). Suggestions for research 
using this conceptual scheme are given. 

397. CATTON, WILLIAM R., Jr. Chang- 
ing cognitive structure as a basis for the 
“sleeper effect.” Social Forces 38:4 pp348- 
54 May.—Through the sleeper effect, mass 
communication exposures may have “de- 
layed and indirect persuasive effects of 
considerable magnitude.” 

398. CoHEN, ARTHUR R. Altitudinal 
consequences of induced discrepancies be- 
tween cognitions and behavior. POQ 24:2 
pp297-318 Summer.—A useful review of 
studies stemming from or related to dis- 
sonance theory and some implications for 
public opinion end the communication 
processes. 

399. DEUTSCHMANN, PauL J. and 
WayYNE DANIELSON. Diffusion of knowl- 
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edge of the major news story. JQ 37:3 
pp345-55 Summer. 

400. HIMMELSTRAND, ULF. Verbal at- 
titudes and behavior: A paradigm for the 
study of message transmission and trans- 
formation. POQ 24:2 pp224-49 Summer. 
—A series of propositions linking certain 
aspects of attitude to certain types of 
behavior is presented. 

401. Horton, Davip L. and MICHAEL 
MECHERIKOFF. Letter preferences: ranking 
the alphabet. J. Appl. Psych. 44:4 pp252-3 
Aug.—Ranked at the top of alphabet (in 
terms of appearance or beauty) were let- 
ters B,S,A,M; at the bottom, X,Z,Q,Y. 

402. JacoBsON, EUGENE, et al. Cross- 
cultural contributions to attitude research. 
POQ 24:2 pp205-23 Summer.—Interna- 
tional studies of attitudes help delineate 
national character, describe effects of in- 
tercultural contact, and clarify effects of 
language on attitudes. 

403. KaNunco, R. and J. P. Das. 
Differential learning and forgetting as a 
function of the social frame of reference. 
J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 61:1 pp82-6 
July.—Indian students recalled more ster- 
eotypes about their own caste than about 
others, and, unexpectedly, recalled more 
unfavorable stereotypes about their own 
caste than favorable. The authors suggest 
the latter finding was a function of the 
relative familiarity of the ste 

404. Katz, DANIEL. The functional 
approach to the study of attitudes. POQ 
24:2 pp163-204 Summer.—The principal 
functions of attitudes are said to be: in- 
strumental or adjustive, ego-defensive, val- 
ue-expressive, and knowledge. 

405. KENDALL, WILLMOORE. How to 
read Milton’s Areopagitica. Journal of 
Politics 22:3 pp439-73 Aug. —Argues that 
the great statements of the past supporting 
freedom of thought and speech include 
the Areopagitica only because people have 
not read it carefully, and it is time that 
we moved it from the “pro”-freedom list 
to the “anti”- freedom list. 

406. Moss, C. Scott. Current and 
projected status of semantic differential 
research, Psychological Record 10 pp47-54 
Jan.—Review of some of the recent work 
with semantic differential, including sev- 
eral communication studies. 

407. OscGoop, CHARLES E. Cognitive 
dynamics in the conduct of human affairs. 
POQ 24:2 pp341-65 Summer.—An ana- 
lytical and comparative review of theories 
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of Heider, Festinger, Newcomb, and Os- 
good and Tannenbaum with regard to 
pressures toward cognitive consistency. 

408. ROSENBAUM, MILTON E. and 
Douaias E, Franc. Opinion change as a 
function of external commitment and 
amount of discrepancy from the opinion 
of another. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 
61:1 pp15-20 July—Most opinion change 
resulted when the source of the communi- 
cation was incongruent (gave an unfavor- 
able analysis of the subject) and suggested 
a large rather than a small change. 

409. ROSENBERG, MILTON J. A struc- 
tural theory of attitude dynamics. POQ 
24:2 pp319-40 Summer.—A theory of at- 
titude change is presented involving a 
distinction between affective (feeling) and 
cognitive (belief) components. Results of 
an unusual experiment involving hypnosis 
are reported, 

410. SaRNoFF, IrvING. Psychoanalytic 
theory and social attitudes. POQ 24:2 pp 
251-79 Summer.—Propositions from 
Freudian theory employed to relate mo- 
tives, conflicts, and ego-defenses to atti- 
tudes. 

411. Secorp, Paut F. and ELLEN 
SAUMER. Identifying Jewish names: Does 
prejudice increase accuracy? J. Abnorm. 
& Soc. Psych. 61:1 ppl44-5 July.—No, 
apparently not. 

412. StTRICKLAND, LLoyp H., ef al. 
Effects of group support on the evaluation 
of an antagonist. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych., 61:1 pp73-81 July.—Hostility to- 
ward a “stimulus person” was increased 
when a test individual perceived that he 
had group support for his opinion, which 
the stimulus person had attacked. 

413. Suci, Georce J. A comparison 
of semantic structures in American South- 
west culture groups. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 61:1 pp25-30 July—aA high degree 
of similarity in semantic structures of 
Zuni, Hopi, and Spanish groups studied 
is reported; Navahos interviewed were 
more distinct. 

414. Trianpis, Harry C. Cognitive 
similarity and communication in a dyad. 
Human Relations. 13:2 pp175-83 1960.— 
Similarity in what can be termed decoding 
(attribute) and encoding (communication) 
dimensions experimentally shown to be 
related to communication effectiveness; 
but some successful communication occurs 
even when dimensions between experi- 
mental pairs of speakers are incongruent. 
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415. Wrener, Morton and Peter H. 
SCHILLER. Subliminal perception or per- 
ception of partial clues. J. Abnorm, & 
Soc. Psych. 61:1 pp124-37 July.—Sub- 
liminal perception experiments “have not 
adequately investigated the possibility that 
some supraliminal cues were present,” the 
authors believe. A series of experiments 
with results consistent with the hypothesis 
of “perception of partial clues” is pre- 
sented. 

416. ZaJONC, RoBERT B. The concepts 
of balance, congruity, and dissonance. 
POQ 24:2 pp280-96 Summer.—A critical 
(in a kind way) analysis of the leading 
theories of cognitive organization. 


Community Journalism 


417. ANONYMouS. Cost study reveals 
weeklies’ income up in 1959, Nat. Pub. 
60:6 pl6 June—Gross up 9.1% while 
expenses increased 7.6% over 1958, na- 
tional survey shows. 

418. GEROULD, RUSSELL. “Telletype- 
setter has been a life saver,” says weekly 
publisher. Am. Press 78:8 p41 June.— 
Use for four years has reduced costs, 
speeded production, increased efficiency on 
Maine newspaper. 

‘419. TRIMBLE, RICHARD. American- 
style country weekly makes good in Aus- 
tralia. Am. Press 78:8 p12 June.—28- 
year-old Amberst graduate started from 
scratch to build 5,100 circulation in two 
years; 40 boys sell his newspaper from 
door to door; “That Yank” has little dif- 
ficulty getting along with natives. 


Content Analysis 


420. TALBERT, SAMUEL S. Headline 
study reveals little political slanting. Quill 
48:8 p10 Aug.—A University of Missis- 
sippi study indicates that even experts in 
public opinion are unable to identify a 
newspaper's editorial stand by examining 
its treatment of headlines. 

See also No. 499. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


421. Henry, JoHN R. Murder trial 
coverage. ASNE Bul. #434 pp12-14 Sept. 
—A former INS official describes how a 
sensational Mississippi murder trial was 
covered in the courtroom by reporters, 
photographers and radio newsmen. His 
conclusions (with the appeal courts still 
to be heard from): the exhaustive cover- 
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age did not interfere with justice during 
the trial, but would make a new trial very 
difficult. 

422. Prosser, WILLIAM L. Libel per 
quod. Va. LR 46:5 pp839-55 June.— 
American courts are inching slowly toward 
a fusion of “the twin torts of libel and 
slander.” 

423. —Privacy. Col. LR 48:3 pp383- 
423 Aug.—Law of privacy as it has de- 
veloped actually includes four different 
kinds of torts, and the law should be dif- 
ferent for each of these four. 

See also Nos, 379, 488. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


424. ANONYMOUS. “I’m not a re- 
former .. .” Nswk. 56:4 pp96-7 July 25. 
—A. J. Liebling, Wayward Press colum- 
nist for The New Yorker, insists that he 
is no reformer and that he spends only 
ten per cent of his time criticizing the 
press. 

425. Lewis, ANTHONY. Newspapermen 
and lawyers. NR 14:3 pp9-13 July.— 
Practitioners in the two fields are similar 
in their responsibilities to the public, ac- 
cording to a Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times. 

426. MARKHAM, JAMES W. On estimat- 
ing political campaign news objectivity. 
NR 14:3 pp22-3 July.—An appeal for a 
“systematic audit” of newspaper campaign 
coverage to determine how much bias 
exists. 

427. Rosren, Leo. The intellectual 
and the mass media: can they ever get 
along together? PI 272:1 pp18-22 July 1. 
—Despite the obvious bidding by the media 
for the favor of mass audiences, the writ- 
er’s scrutiny reveals far more quality, tal- 
ent, independence of advertiser pressure, 
and willingness to experiment on the part 
of America’s privately owned media than 
would have been expected. 

See also Nos. 491-2, 499. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


428. ANonyMous. Man behind the 
news. Nswk. 56:3 pp60-1 July 18.—Car- 
roll S. Linkins is employed by the Western 
Union to make communications easier for 
correspondents covering major events. 

429. —The touchy issue. Time 76:12 
p50 Sept. 19.—Editorial pages of southern 
newspapers reflect near unanimity on the 
belief that religious issue exists in the 
1960 presidential election. Most editors 
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“try not to cover the subject until it hits 
them in the face” and they find that much 
of the anti-Catholic propaganda comes 
from Protestant pulpits. 

430. —‘Silent treatment’ on K’s visit 
is called ridiculous. E&P 93:37 p9 Sept. 
10.—14 editors respond unanimously and 
negatively to the idea that che newspapers 
ignore the visit of the Russian premier. 

431. GoLpisH, SIDNEY S. How editors 
use research on the Minneapolis dailies. 
JQ 37:3 pp365-72 Summer. 

432. MIsHKIN, LEo. Critics have their 
problems. Quill 48:9 p15 Sept.—The 
movie and TV critic of the N. Y. Morning 
Telegraph discusses the divided responsi- 
bility of the critic—partly to the audience, 
partly to the entertainment industry he is 
covering. 

433. STEIGLEMAN, WALTER and PavuL 
Jess. Publication of names of juvenile 
offenders. JQ 37:3 pp393-7 Summer. 

434. WueBE, GERHART. Journalism and 
research. J. Ed. 15:3 pp69-74 Summer.—- 
Public opinion researcher doubts the com- 
petence of newsmen to assess the general 
public’s views and attitudes, illustrates 
newsmen’s contradictions in assessing opin- 
ion polls, and asks journalism schools to 
teach and criticize polling theory and prac- 
tice. 

See also Nos. 476, 485, 496. 


Education for Journalism 


435. ANoNyMous. Journalism educa- 
tion problems are assayed. E&P 93:27 
p43 July 2.—Report of the ASJSA-spon 
sored conference at Southern Illinois. 
Problems discussed included the “deadli- 
ness of the beginning course in Journal- 
ism,” the “frightened Philistine” complex 
of journalism educators, and the lack of 
research in journalism. 

436. EsTABROOK, RoBERT H. Why edi- 
torial applicants aren’t. Mstd. 12:3 pp53-6 
Summer.—Report of two surveys con- 
ducted by a committee of NCEW—one to 
find out about recruitment of editorial 
writers, the other to determine editorial 
page editors’ attitudes toward J-schools. 
Some findings: recruiting is haphazard or 
nonexistent in most shops; at least half 
the edit page editors take a dim view of 
journalism schools. 

437. FRIEDMAN, RICHARD B. Educators 
study draft of minimum standards; ACE] 
solicits views on program for accrediting 
the J-schools. E&P 93:36 p11 Sept. 3. 
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438. Linpsay, RoBert. Education for 
electronic journalism. NR 14:3 p31-3 
July—A University of Minnesota journal- 
ism instructor urges his colleagues to 
“face up to their largely negiected duty to 
serve as critic” of the media of electronic 
journalism. ; 

439, NELSON, HaroLtp L. Journalism 
history courses in the United States. JQ 
37:3 pp424-5 Summer. 

440. PETERSON, THEODORE B. The 
dean’s view. J. Ed. 15:3 pp83-7 Summer. 
—Starting with the assumption that jour- 
nalism schools exist to serve the commu- 
nity at large and not primarily the press, 
Peterson advocates the “sort of liberal 
education that our students need as citi- 
zens.” Where fundamental questions about 
man and his condition are neglected by 
non-journalism courses, it’s the journalism 
school’s job to treat them. 

See also Nos. 434, 473. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 

441. Apvant, G. J. India’s press copes 
with many difficult problems. Quill 48:7 
pp19-20 July.—“. . . Indian newspapers, 
with some notable exceptions, are a hodge- 
podge of rumor, ignorance and prejudice 
—produced by people whose qualifications 
are at best dubious.” 

442. Bryan, CarTER R. “Enlighten- 
ment of the people without hindrance”: 
the Swedish press law of 1766. JQ 37:3 
pp431-4 Summer. 

443. CLyMeER, ADAM. The divided 
press of South Africa. NR 14:3 pp13-17 
July.—The division is along both political 
and language lines, but neither side has 
prepared its readers for the holocaust of 
race rioting to come. 

444. GaRDNER, Mary A. The Argen- 
tine press since Peron. JQ 37:3 pp426-30 
Summer. 

445. LInpsTrRoM, Cari E. Vital, busy 
organization of the world’s editors. Am. 
Ed. 4:2 pp14-19 July—The International 
Press Institute, how it grew and what it 
accomplishes. 

446. SHAN, SHEN. Taiwan and its press. 
NR 13:4 pp17-21 July.—A Formosan city 
editor argues that the press of Free China 
is itself free, and that Chaing’s govern- 
ment is no dictatorship. 

447. SHERMAN, GEORGE. The Khrush- 
chev of journalism. Rep. 23:2 pp45-8 
Aug. 4.—With Alexei I. Adzhubei as edi- 
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tor, Izvestia competes for Russian circula- 
tion with letters to the ‘editor, a “News in 
Brief” column, as many as ten different 
sizes of type for headlines, features on 
inside pages, pictures and cartoons, and a 
switch to evening publication. 

448. WARNER, BoB. An emerging press: 
the African story. E&P 93:35 pi2 Aug. 
27.—An examination of press conditions 
in the Congo Republic, Guinea, Somali 
and Malagasy, new African republics. 

See also Nos. 419, 479, 480. 


Government and Press 


449. DaniLov, Victor J. More col- 
lege boards opening meetings. E&P 93:39 
p104 Sept. 24.—A survey of 67 state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher education 
shows that a growing majority hold open 
meetings of their governing boards, re- 
sponding to pressure from press and 
public. 

450. Rast, I. I. The cost of secrecy. 
Atlantic 206:2 pp39-42 Aug.—A Colum- 
bia physicist, winner of the Nobel Prize 
in 1944, says that we have gained very 
little in the way of real security from our 
“exaggerated secrecy” in weapons develop- 
ment. 

451. Rourke, Francis E. Administra- 
tive secrecy: a congressional dilemma. 
Am. Pol. Science Review 55:3 pp684-94 
Sept.—Congress chafes at executive se- 
crecy, yet sometimes springs to its defense 
and has passed many statutes which un- 
derwrite such secrecy. The Moss subcom- 
mittee admits that amending the house- 
keeping act of 1789 curbed secrecy very 
little. But the subcommittee’s work “gives 
ample assurance that . . . administrative 
officials . . . are reluctant to persist in 
practices of secrecy when these practices 

. . come under Congressional criticism.” 
Includes percentage of secret Congressional 
committee meetings since 1953. 

452. STEAMER, RoBERT J. Freedom of 
information: a constitutional right. NR 
14:3 pp24-26 July—‘It is conceivable 
that the right to be informed in theory 
will produce the informed citizen, in fact.” 
But for this to happen, “we must ask the 
press to be better than its public, to edu- 
cate demand .. .” 


History and Biography 

Katz, W. A. Public printers of 
Washington territory, 1853-1863. Pacific 
NW Quarterly 51:3 pp103-14 July.—When 


453. 
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political patronage was the key to wealth, 
and the fate of a newspaper often rested 
on a publisher’s ability to secure a public 
printing contract, printers came and went 
with changes in parties. 

454. MEYERS, W. CAMERON. The Chi- 
cago newspaper hoax in the ’36 election 
campaign. JQ 37:3 pp356-64 Summer. 

455. PickETT, CALDER M. Technology 
and the New York press in the 19th cen- 
tury. JQ 37:3 pp398-407 Summer. 

456. Wire, WILLIAM, Whitman on 
newspaper practices in the 1870s. JQ 37:3 
pp438-9 Summer. 

See also Nos. 405, 442, 478. 


Magazines 


457. ANONYMOUS. In pursuit of wo- 
men. Nswk. 56:2 pp86-7 July 11.—Ladies 
Home Journal, McCall's, and Good House- 
keeping with big stories, big by-lines, and 
big promotion budgets, vie for the esti- 
mated $80 million a year in advertising 
revenues in the women’s magazine field. 

458. —Research from the business pa- 
pers—underrated gold mine? PI 272:3 
p68 July 15.—Part of a symposium on 
“Business papers in the the ’60s.” Studies 
emanating from the business -magazines 
are valued by advertisers for “statistics of 
a specific industry, market trends. They 
have the know-how on sales, distribution 
costs.” 

Miscellaneous 

459. Brown, RoBerT U. Democratic 
convention rigged for television; news- 
papermen given second-rate treatment in 
the arrangements. E&P 93:29 p9 July 16. 

460. Fert, RoBerT and MARVIN SCOTT 
OPPENBERG. Penal press: its influence 
reaches beyond prison wall. E&P 93:34 
p15 Aug. 20.—The story of the 250 prison 
newspapers published in the United States. 

461. LipPHARD, WILLIAM B. The Prot- 
estant church press in American life. Am. 
Ed. 4:2 pp19-25 July.—This article and 
the following one present numbers and 
circulations of church newspapers, and 
estimate their influence. 

462. SHERRY, GERALD E. The Catholic 
press. Am. Ed. 4:2 pp25-33 July.—See 
previous item. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


463. McEvoy, Poynter. Fight now 
the battle of production costs. Am. Ed. 4:2 
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pp40-45 July.—Cost tables show that cut- 
ting production expenses wouldn’t neces- 
sarily be the magic road to higher profits 
that many editors dream of. 

464. MEYER, SYLVAN. Pay the top men 
well in currency aid prestige. Am. Ed. 
4:2 pp7-13 July—An angry editor calls 
for higher salaries for dedicated top re- 
porters and short shrift for “sniveling 
money-seekers.” 

465. ROWLAND, HowarpD Ray and 
DonaLD G. HILEMAN: The inter-city daily 
in the United States, JQ 37:3 pp373-80 
Summer. ‘ 

See also No, 418. 


Personnel ard Labor Relations 


466. ANONYMOUS. Unity purpose fires 
convention action, Guild Rep. 27:14 ppl, 
3 July 15.—The American Newspaper 
Guild’s annual convention directs ANG 
officers to “make every effort” to bring to 
the 1961 convention “a specific plan for 
labor unity in printing, publishing, and re- 
lated industries.” 

467. BRANDENBERG, GEORGE A. Brown 
of ITU gives Guild blueprint for mighty 
union. E&P 93:27 pill July 2.—News- 
paper Guild convention delegates hear a 
warning of “amalgamation or annihila- 
tion,” and a plan for a massive organi- 
zation of ail printing and professional 
newspaper unions. 

468. CRANFORD, ROBERT J. When are 
career choices for journalism made? JQ 
37:3 pp422-4 Summer. 

469. GREENWALD, Howarp M. Why 
top newsmen like their jobs. Quill 48:7 
p10 July.—Brief summary of comments 
from contented newsmen who find their 
work “exciting—different every day—cre- 
ative.” 

470. KIMBALL, PENN T. and SAMUEL 
LuBELL. High school students’ attitudes 
toward journalism as a career: II JQ 37:3 
pp413-22 Summer. 

471. Wuire, GorDoN ELtor. Field data 
too thin for J-job evaluation. E&P 93:28 
p34 July 9.—Labor Department statistics 
suggest a bleak picture of few job open- 
ings, low salaries in the newspaper field. 

See also No. 464. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


See Nos. 380, 393, 398, 402, 411, 412, 
454, 459, 498. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Public Relations 


472. ANonyMous. Public relations 
today. Bus. Wk. p40 July 2.—A look at 
what the U.S. business gets for the $2 
billion spent annually on public relations, 
at those who practice public relations, and 
at how well public relations accomplishes 
its goal. 

473. BRoDSHAUG, MELVIN. Blue print 
for higher education in public relations. 
PR Jrnl. 16:8 p23 Aug.—Interviews within 
a corporate public relations department 
lead to a projected education for the PR 
man. Professional courses in PR research 
and practice are built on a solid founda- 
tion of the humanities, natural sciences 
and social sciences. 

474. Levy, Swwney J. Humanized ap- 
peals in fund raising. PR Jrnl. 16:7 pp17- 
18 July.—Research indicates that individ- 
uals and corporations are motivated to 
give primarily by sense of duty and by 
self-interest. 

475. ROMNEY, GEORGE. Danger: citi- 
zenship by proxy. PR 5:3 pp2-5 Summer. 
—Corporation president warns of dangers 
from the corporate “department of public 
affairs”: it can engage in direction of citi- 


zenship rather than encouraging concern 
with the exercise of citizenship, and be- 
come an arbiter of opinion for employees. 


476. SCHUYLER, PHP N. Business 
publicity flows to media via PR circuits. 
E&P 93:31 p9 July 30.—Now PR teletypes 
stand alongside those of AP and UPI in 
newspaper newsrooms. 


Radio and Television 


477. ANONYMOUS. Big swing to infor- 
mation shows. Bdcstg. 59:11 p27 Sept. 12. 
—The fall network TV schedules include 
more than double the time devoted to 
journalism last year. 190 prime hours at 
a value of $22 million have been set aside. 

478. —The evolution of television: 
1927-1943. J. Bdcstg. 4:3 p199 Summer. 
—Abstracts from the annual reports of the 
FRC and FCC tracing the development 
of TV are presented in this first of a series 
of presentations on the history of broad- 
casting as reflected in official documents. 

479. —International broadcasting. 
NAEB Journal 19:4 pp1-110 July-Aug.— 
15 articles on broadcasting abroad includ- 
ing U.S.S.R., Netherlands, India, U.K., 
France, Sweden, Australia, Italy and Can- 
ada. 
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480. —International teievision. TV 
17:8 p50 Aug.—A country-by-country re- 
port on recent TV developments abroad. 

481. —NAB picks a political charmer. 
Bdestg. 59:14 p27 Oct. 3.—NAB has 
picked Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida 
as its president. Collins and George V. 
Allen, Director of USIA, were final two 
men considered. Collins, after a contract 
formality and ratification by a NAB Bouwrd, 
assumes office Jan. 3. 

482. —New poop on plugs and free- 
bies. Bdcstg. 59:13 p68 Sept. 26.—The 
FCC has rescinded its March 16 sponsor 
identification rules. Provisions of require- 
ments reported in full. 

483. —Pros and cons on TV mileage. 
Bdestg. 59:14 p88 Oct. 3.—The Nixon- 
Kennedy debates set a precedent that will 
be hard to abandon. 

484. —Television and politics. TV 
17:7 p47 July—The TV medium has rev- 
olutionized campaign strategy. But what’s 
its effect on political thinking? The views 
of some sociologists, psychologists and po- 
litical analysts are presented in this article. 

485. —TV affecting news columns. 
Bdestg. 59:14 p68 Oct. 3.—The AP Man- 
aging Editors Association urges a broad 
study of the impact on newspapers of TV 
news coverage. TV has forced basic 
changes in what readers use as a yard- 
stick for judgment of what they read. 

486. AveRY, WILLIAM H. A congress- 
man looks at ETV. NAEB Journal 19:3 
pl3 May-June.—Kansas congressman, au- 
thor of House bill which would make 
ETV reservations permanent, tells why he 
opposes federal aid to ETV. 

487. BEcKER, SAMUEL L. Reaction pro- 
files: studies of methodology. J. Bdcstg. 
4:3 p253 Summer.—lInvestigating the me- 
chanics of audience reaction research 
methods. Becker concludes that the less 
effort it takes to indicate a positive reac- 
tion, the more positive the reaction will 
be and that pencil and paper methods have 
advantages over electrical methods. 

488. Emery, WALTER B. Legal restric- 
tions on use of program materials. J. 
Bdestg. 4:3 p241 Summer—Designed to 
assist the broadcaster without legal train- 
ing in understanding legal difficulties in 
copyright and other areas. 

489. HAMILTON, R. V., et al. Tele- 
vision within the social matrix: Il. Trends 
after 18 months of ownership. J. Soc. 
Psych. 52:1 pp77-86 Aug.—Surveys in TV 
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homes indicate many regressions to for- 
mer habits take place after newness of 
medium wears off. 

490. MAGNUSON, WARREN G. A case 
against waste. NAEB Journal 19:3 p21 
May-June.—Author of Senate bill to give 
$1 million to each state for ETV construc- 
tion deplores inactivated ETV channels. 

491. Mayer, Martin. How good is 
TV at its best? Harper’s 221:1323 pp82- 
90 Aug.—Centering on public affairs pro- 
grams since television’s reaction to the 
quiz show scandals of 1959, this concludes 
that the average quality is low, but that 
of about 30 hours of such programs that 
Mayer viewed, 4 or 5 hours gave “a qual- 
ity of experience, a sweep and density and 
vitality of information, which cannot be 
obtained through any other means of 
communication.” 

492. —How good is TV at its best? 
(Part Il: More than plenty of drama). 
Harper’s 221:1324 p85 Sept—A change 
of attitude is needed toward TV specials. 
Fewer specials would make them more 
important, 

493. PauLson, JEAN R. Listeners ap- 
plaud all-news radio. Quill 48:9 p12 Sept. 
—How two imaginative San Francisco 
radio men launched a venture in solid 
news programming and met with enthus- 
iastic public response. 

494. SMYTHE, DALLAs W. Space -satel- 

“lite broadcasting: threat or promise? J. 
Bdcstg. 4:3 p191 Summer.—Space satel- 
lites make it possible for the U.S. or the 
U.S.S.R. to broadcast to the whole world. 
Lack of international agreement on how 
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to use this new capability threatens chaos 
in frequency allocation and heightened 
international tension. Smythe proposes 
creation of a special U.N. agency to 
handle negotiation of international radio 
agreements. 

495. Tati, Joer. An edit technique for 
TV tape. Sat. Rev. 43:31 pp36-7 July 30. 
—John Silva’s TV-ola, the heart of which 
is a cathode ray tube, overcomes deficien- 
cies in video-tape editing. . 

Research Mcthods 

496. Atsop, JosEPH. Dissection of a 
poll. New Yorker 36:32 p170 Sept. 24.— 
Alsop examines public pollers as “import- 
ant, if extra-constitutional, American polit- 
ical institutions,” 

497. ATHEY, K. R., et al. Two experi- 
ments showing the effect of the interview- 
er’s racial background on responses to 
questionnaires concerning racial data. J 
Appl. Psych. 44:4 pp244-6 Aug.—Negro 
and Oriental interviewers were given more 
polite answers than white interviewers 
when interviewing white respondents on 
racial matters. 

498. LonpDon, IvAN D. Instrumentation 
in Soviet psychological research: a contri- 
bution to the methodology of tourism. J. 
Soc. Psych, 52:1 pp51-65 Aug.—Syste- 
matic excerpts from Soviet journals indi- 
cate much dissatisfaction in USSR with 
the quantity and quality of lab equipment. 

499. TANNENBAUM, Percy H. and 
MERVIN D. LyNncH. Sensationalism: the 
concept and its measurement. JQ 37:3 pp 
381-92 Summer. 

See also Nos. 382, 388-9, 431, 434, 487. 





SENSATIONALISM IN WIRE COPY 


(Continued from Page 591) 


more sensational are that medium’s 
versions judged.® 

When such an analysis was per- 
formed, the obtained mean for the 
newspaper wire copy (33.2) turned out 
to be significantly (p < .05) larger than 
that for the radio wire copy (16.3). 
There was, of course, no significant 


’For a thorough description of the logic and 
procedure for this measure of degree of sensa- 
tionalism of a story, see Tannenbaum and Lynch, 
op. cit. 


difference between the two wire ser- 
vices. 

Thus, we can conclude from this 
rather gross index that the radio ver- 
sions were significantly less sensational 
than the newspaper versions. Of course, 
one is cautioned against generalizing 
from this rather small sample of stories 
to all wire service copy. 

_ Percy H. TANNENBAUM 
MERVIN D. LYNCH 
Mass Communications Research Center 
University of Wisconsin 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


July, August and September 1960 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
Latin America); D. H. Couvee, Amsterdam 
Western Europe); K. E. Eapen, Nagpur (In- 
dia); Hugh Elliot, Sydney (Australia); Mark 

W. Hopkins, Milwaukee (Soviet Union); Mie- 
czyslaw Kafel, Warsaw (East Europe); W. B. 
Lerg, Muenster (Germany); Mataichi Kido 
and Akira Tsujimura, Tokyo (Japan) 








3 SUSPENSION AND SEIZURE OF NEWSPAPERS, THE ARREST OF NEWSMEN AND 
new censorship regulations speckled the picture of world journalism during the 
quarter. Cuba seized the printing facilities of a Havana publisher who printed 
the Latin American editions of Time and the Reader’s Digest. Newspapers were 
suspended in Cambodia, Iraq, Morocco and Indo._zia, and Ceylon held all Amer- 
ican publications for screening by its finance minister. In the Republic of the 
Congo (ex-Belgian), the government seized facilities of the Belgian news agency, 
Belga, to convert it to a Congolese agency. Brazil barred a Czech newsman whose 
visa had expired; other newsmen were arrested in Singapore and Thailand, while 
the Cuban Journalists’ Association reported the purging of a total of 101 news- 
men by mid-August. A new censorship law was approved in Ghana, and Ceylon 
introduced press curbs and announced that it would take over its national news- 
papers. The Sudan warned foreign news agency, press and radio-television corres- 
pondents to “stay out of politics,” while the Inter-American Press Association 
asked the Inter-American Peace Commission to study political controls over 
information, especially in the Dominican Republic. 

In Turkey, a new press ethics code, drawn up with the aid of IPI, was signed 
by journalists on July 24. Newsmen from 16 American nations met in Lima 
under the auspices of the American Newspaper Guild in late August to organize 
an inter-American federation of professional newsmen. 

La Nacion of Buenos Aires started a weekly international airmail edition in 
September, while the Times of India began to publish a daily financial newspaper 
in mid-August. At about the same time, the Information Ministry in the Sudan 
gave birth to an official daily newspaper. The London Daily Herald proclaimed 
its editorial independence from the Labour Party late in August. In Scotland, the 
45-year-old Glasgow Bulletin folded because of increasing costs and “the impact 
of television.” Greece announced that it would build a television network and a 
shortwave radio station with Italian reparations money, and Germany published 
plans for a second commercial television network. 
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In Moscow, Dimitri P. Goryunov, former editor of Komsomalskaya Pravda, 
the youth newspaper, was appointed general director of Tass. The name of 
Alexei Azhubei, editor of Jzvestia, no longer appears in the masthead of Sovet- 
skaya Pechat, official organ of Soviet journalists. 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); CirP, Circulation of the Press (Moscow); 
DS, Der Druckspiegel (Stuttgart); F, Die Feder (Frankfurt); FR, Fernseh-Rundschau (Hamburg); G, 
Gazette (Leiden); GS, Gengo Seikatsu (Tokyo); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Re- 
port (Zurich); IWI, Illustrated Weekly of India (Bombay); J, Der Journalist (Neuwied); JFF, 
Jugend-Film-Fernsehen (Munich); JJR, Japanese Journalism Review (Tokyo); M, Der Markenartikel 
(Munich); NN, Newspaper News (Sydney); NR, Newspaper Research (Tokyo); P, Publizistik 
(Bremen); PM, Die Politische Meinung (Bonn); SovP, Sovetskaya Pechat (Moscow); SP, Der Spiegel 
(Hamburg); T, Thought (Tokyo); TJ, Training of Journalists (Strasbourg); WW, Wirtschaft und 
Werbung (Essen); ZMM, Zeitschrift fuer Markt- und Meinungsforschung (Tuebingen); ZV, Zeitungs- 


Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


Advertising 


ANONYMOUS. Press and magazine ad- 
vertising in Australia, NN 1960:423 pl 
Sept. 2.—Advertising in Australian news- 
papers and magazines increased by 11% 
during August to 18,417,585 inches and 
is now top in media field. 

BIiEGEL, HeELMuT. Ab 1963: Kampf der 
Giganten? ZV 57:17 pp988-990 Sept. 5. 
—The use of strong competition and dy- 
namic obsolescence in advertising. 

DINTER, CEDO F. Die Werbepraxis in 
Jugoslawien. WW 14:16 pp562-568 Aug. 
11.—Training, organizations and perform- 
ance of advertising in Yugoslavia. 

HELD, HEINZ. Wahrheit und Wirklich- 
keit. A 36:9 pp584-592 Sept.—Photogra- 
phy in advertising, with brilliant examples 
by the author. 

H. K. Der Anzeigenmarkt von morgen. 
ZV 57:17 pp982-986 Sept. 5.—Review of 
the future of the advertising economy in 
Germany. 

J. H. S. Die linke Seite in rechter 
Sicht. A 36:7 pp464-469 July.—Results 
of two recent studies on the old question 
of the best placement of material in the 
printed media. 

Jonas, Kart HEINZ, Die Werbewirt- 
schaft an der Schwelle der “Silbernen 
Sechziger.” ZV 57:17 pp976-980 Sept. 5. 
—Advertising expenditures in the fifties 
and some thoughts on the interdependence 
of social production and advertising. 

KADEN, Hans H. Die Bedeutung des 
Programms fiir den Erfolg einer Werbe- 
fernsehsendung. M 22:8 pp573-576 Aug. 
—Program standards to ensure some ef- 
fect of television advertising. 

KORNER, THEODOR. Die Agenturleis- 
tungen und ihre Berechnung. ZV 57:17 
pp1060-1065 Sept. 5.—Agency service fees 
and other systems of paying for advertis- 
ing services. 


MaArRTINIDES, LEonmDAS. Die Zeitschrift- 
en-Anzeige. G 6:2 pp143-154 n.d.—The 
problems and function of trade publica- 
tion advertising differ markedly from 
those of the general periodical press. A 
discussion of readership, format and color 
in magazine advertising. 

Minster, Hans A. Wie weit reicht Il- 
lustrierten-Werbung iiber (inter) nationale 
Wirtschaftsgrenzen? A 36:9 pp595-600 
Sept.—Advertising effects of popular 
magazines in foreign countries. 

Problems facing the Australian Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers. NN 1960: 
424 Sept. 16.—Leading executives in Au- 
stralian advertising discuss their problems 
in a country which is making record eco- 
nomic progress and in which newspapers, 
radio and tv are competing for advertis- 
ing. 
, Jiro, Television as a me- 
dium of advertising. JJR 1960:10 pp90- 
101 n.d.—A history of tv as an advertis- 
ing medium and an analysis of the deter- 
minant characteristics of advertising ef- 
fects. 


Audience Analysis 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, ERNST. Die Zeitschrift- 
en nach ihrer Leseranalyse 1960. ZV 57: 
18 pp1170-1173 Sept. 20.—Some results 
of the new analysis of German magazine 
readership. 

KARDEL, HARBOE. Dédnemark untersucht 
das “Hérerklima.” FR 1960:7 pp296-297 
July—The broadcasting audience in Den- 
mark. 

KOKUGO-KYOIKU-KENKYOJO, Interest in 
and the understanding of cartoons. GS 
1960:5 pp44-51 n.d.—A study of chil- 
dren’s interest in and understanding of 
cartoons. The sample was drawn from 
among senior pupils of an elementary 
school in Tokyo. 
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K6éseLt, EpMUND. Jugendliche und ihre 
Fernsehinteressen. JFF 4:3 pp32-44 n.d. 
—Methods and some preliminary results 
of an analysis of children’s and teenage 
interest in television. 

SCHMIDTCHEN, GERHARD. Der Rund- 
funk und die Dynamik der Sozialstruktur. 
P 5:4 pp220-225 July-Aug.—Broadcasting 
and its impact on the German social 
structure, with four tables. Research by 
the Institut fuer Demoskopie/Allensbach. 

ZACHARIAS, GERHARD. Leserforschung- 
Seherforschung. ZV 57:18 pp1259-1261 
Sept. 20.—The current situation of media 
research in West Germany. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


ANSWERUS, BERND Maria. The’ Munich 
school’s theory of the science of informa- 
tion. TJ 2:5 pp27-34 April.—Examines 
social development as a function of inter- 
actions through communication. 

CLAUSSE, ROGER. Introduction to an 
event-sociology of the news. TJ 2:5 pp 

'$-26 April—The study of the impact of 
events on opinion requires a twofold at- 
tack: that of the sociologist-observer, and 
that of the retrospective historian. 

FATTORELLO, FRANCESCO. Information 
—social technique. TJ 2:5 pp35-41 April. 
—Suggests a model for the study of the 
flow of news. 

GirarD, ALAIN. The sociology of infor- 
mation in France. TJ 2:5 pp67-75 April. 
—Sociological studies of public opinion 
and propaganda are not plentiful, but 
they do exist in France. Discusses some of 
the more recent attitude studies. 

HAACKE, WILMONT. Zeitschriftenfor- 
schung und Zeitschriftenpraxis. P 5:4 pp 
205-207 July-Aug.—Communication _re- 
search in Germany takes no interest in 
magazines. 

HERRMANN, E, M. Grundziige der 
marxistisch-leninistischen _ Presse-theorie. 
P 5:4 pp225-242 July-Aug.—The role of 
the press in Marxist-Leninist theory. A 
thorough analysis of original sources. 

PRAKKE, HENRICUS JOHANNES. Alle 
Publizistik ist Zwiegesprich. P 5:4 pp 
208-210 July-Aug.—Introducing some 
new aspects in German communication 
theory. All communication is a dialogue 
or colloquy. 

SANGER, Fritz. Auch die “wahre” 
Nachricht kann falsch sein. ZV 57:16 
Suppl. Prakt. Journ. No. 47 (July 15) pp 
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1-2 Aug. 15.—Thoughts on news versus 
objectivity. 
Content Analysis 


DEVOLDER, N. Parliamentary debates 
in the Belgian press. TJ 2:5 pp77-88 
April.—Content analysis of 16 Belgian 
newspapers’ coverage of the parliamen 
debates of December 8, 1959, on the “lan- 
guage census” in Belgium. 

SaKAMOTO, IcHIRO. Vocabulary of the 
readings of children. GS 1960:5 pp16-25 
n.d.—An examination of the vocabulary 
used in stories and cartoons in children’s 
magazines. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ASANO, OsaAMU. Newspapers and copy- 
right. NR 1960:4 pp47-52 n.d.—The ef- 


fect of recent developments in mass com- 
munication on the copyright situation. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


ANICIMOV, N. Litso vechernei gazetyi. 
SovP 1960:7 pp17-19 n.d.—The editor of 
Vechernii Sverdlovsk describes the make- 
up and content of one of the Soviet 
Union’s few evening newspapers. 

BEL’TyYUKoV, G. Obiskysstve oformlen- 
iya. SovP 1960:8 pp39-41 n.d.—The ba- 
sics of newspaper makeup for Soviet edi- 
tors, including suggestions on how to crop 
a photograph and on the use of varied 
size headlines to indicate the importance 
of individual stories. 

WaGNeR, EricH. Umbruch, Funktion 
und Form. DS 15:9 pp478-482 Sept.— 
Layout and its function and form in 
newspaper printing: readable, vital and 
dynamic. 


Education for Journalism 


AnonyMous. Der Journalist als Staats- 
funktiondr. F 8:9 p150 Sept.—Education 
and political training of journalists in 
East Germany. 

ARPAN, FLoyp G. Magazines and the 
curriculum of the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism of American univer- 
sities. G 6:2 pp133-140 n.d.—Magazine 
publishers in the United States are begin- 
ning to take note of journalism school of- 
ferings. A study shows the industry’s 
preferences in courses. 

Hever, Gerp F. Gedanken zur werbe- 
wissenschaftlichen Ausbildung von Fiihr- 
ungskraéften der deutschen Werbewirt- 
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schaft. A 36:9 pp622-628 Sept.—Educa- 
tion for top positions in German adver- 
tising is still on a small basis. 

Meyer, R. Die deutsche Journalisten- 
schule Gffnet 1961 ihre Pforten. ZV 57: 
17 pp1052-1053 Sepi. 5.—Courses at the 
“Deutsche Journalistenschule,” a private 
school of journalism, will begin next year. 
Sponsors are the broadcasting association, 
the German association of journalists and 
a group of potent publishers. (The article 
is followed by by-laws of the school.) 


Foreign Fress and International 
Communication 


DoviraT, Emm. Stand und Entwick- 
lung der Weltpresse. ZV 57:17 pp948- 
960 Sept. 5.—An evaluation of the cur- 
rent situation of the world press. 

FISCHER, HeEINz-DieETER. Besonderhei- 
ten des heutigen schweizerischen Zeitung- 
swesens. J 10:9 ppl7-18 Sept.—News- 
papers in a_ three-language country. 
Switzerland has 120 dailies with a total 
circulation in 1959 of 3,000,000. 

KEBIN, I. G. et al. Pechat’ nashei res- 
publiki. SovP 1960:8 pp18-34 n.d.—The 
first secretary of the Estonian Commu- 
nist Party and editors give the back- 
ground, growth, purpose and content of 
the Estonian Republic’s press. 

SyLta, J. The periodical press in the 
people’s democratic republics. G 6:2 pp 
181-197 n.d.—Description of periodicals 
and of the daily press in Albania, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, China, North Korea 
and Mongolia. 


Government and Press 


ANONYMOUS. Periodista asesinado. HA 
37:953 p15 Aug. 8.—Alberto J. Altami- 
rano, editor of El Diario of Poza Rica, 
Mexico, was killed July 28. He had been 
editorializing against political bosses in 
the state of Veracruz and against alleged 
corruption in the governmental oil mo- 
nopoly, Pemex. The 32-year-old editor 
had been warned to stop his exposé. 

—FPeriodista detenido, HA 37:949 p37 
July 11.—Ignacio Briones Torres, pub- 
lisher and editor of leftist Impacto, a 
Managua daily, was jailed 11 days and 
radio commentator Luis Pasos was given 
10 days by the Nicaraguan government 
after students demonstrated against the 
government in Matagalpa. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


DAMBMANN, GERHARD. Ein Verein fuer 
Frage und Antwort. ZV 57:17 Suppl. 
Prakt. Journ. No. 48 pp1-2 (Sept. 1) Sept. 
5.—The statutes of the “Bundes-Presse- 
konferenz,” the corps of journalists in 
Bonn (230 members, representing 170 
newspapers, news agencies and broadcast- 
ing stations). 

Dessinces, P. M. France—and press 
freedom. IPI 9:3 pp5-7 July.—Growing 
government hostility to the press for its 
outspoken criticism of French policy in 
Indo-China and Algeria has led to seizure 
of newspapers and to censorship. Yet the 
press has been free to protest the seizures. 

FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. ZInnerer Not- 
stand und Pressefreiheit. ZV 57:16 pp 
893-894 Aug. 15.—Toward a definition of 
the “state of national emergency” to de- 
fine the role of the press in such a situa- 
tion. 

HANGEN, WELLES. How Nasser grabbed 
the press. IPI 9:3 ppl-3 July.—The de- 
cree of May 24, 1960, transferred owner- 
ship of Cairo’s four largest private pub- 
lishing houses—Al-Ahram, Akhbar el- 
Yom, Rose el-Yussef and Al-Hilal—to the 
government-sponsored National Union. 
The Union licenses all newspapers, peri- 
odicals and journalists in Egypt. 

KAFEL, MIECZYSLAW. Information— 
social phenomenon. TJ 2:5 pp42-45 
April—tThe principal functions of the 
press are to reflect public opinion and to 
shape it. The social responsibility theory 
is the only one applicable to the modern 
press anywhere these days. The three oth- 
er theories of the press of Siebert, Peter- 
son and Schramm are of historical inter- 
est only. 

Kruc, W. G._ Englands _religioese 
press. ZV 57:18 pp1246-1247 Sept. 20.— 
The religious press leads the special pub- 
lications in Great Britain. 

SCHMUECKLE, GERD. Presse und Bund- 
eswehr. ZV 57:18 pp1233-1236 Sept. 20. 
—Relations between the German armed 
forces and the press discussed by the 
press secretary of the Federal Ministry: of 
Defense. 

Suaci, Hayao. Freedom of the press in 
France. NR 1960:6 pp2-6 n.d.—Review 
of the history of press freedom in France 
and analysis of the French characteristics 
of freedom of speech. 

ZEUCH, KarRL. Die Tagespresse im 
Spiegel der 1VW-Statistik. ZV 57:17 pp 
962-966 Sept. 5.—Statistical report on 
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ABC circulation in West Germany’s daily 
press, with six tables and charts. 


History and Biography 

AnonyMous. 25 Jahre Fernseh-Pro- 
grammdienst (IV). FR 1960:6 pp240- 
241 June.—Two documents concerning 
the organization of German television in 
1935. The “Fuhrer und Reichskanzler” 
assigned duties in the field of television to 
the Air Ministry, the Post and Communi- 
cations Ministry, and the Propaganda 
Ministry. 

—. Spiegel-Verlag: Augsteins zweites 
Bein. SP 14:35 ppi7-20 Aug. 24.— 
Rudolf Augstein, publisher of West Ger- 
many’s only newsmagazine Der Spiegel 
(circ. 380,000) failed to start a political 
weekly under the title of the once famous 
daily “Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung” Ber- 
lin (1861-1945) because some other pub- 
lisher had laid hands upon this title. 

STARKULLA, HEINZ. Streiflichter auf die 
Geschichte der Zeitschriften presse in 
Bayern. ZV 57:18 pp1134-1141 Sept. 20. 
—History of the periodical press in Bava- 
ria from 1689 to 1945, with numerous re- 
productions of cover pages. (Followed by 
a short description of its current situation: 
p1142). 

UcCHIKAWA, YOSHIMI. On the history of 
mass communication. NR 1960:4 pp39- 
46 n.d—The methodology of the history 
of mass communication and the relation 
between the history of individual media 
and the history of mass communication as 
a whole. 


Industrial Journalism 


GaBRIELS, H. House journals within the 
Royal Dutch/Shell group. G 6:2 pp233- 
237 n.d.—Shell probably issues more 
magazines and newspapers than many a 
big publishing house. Besides The Shell 
Magazine (circ. 60,000) and Olie in 
Dutch (circ. 18,000), local affiliates pub- 


lish 32 house organs (total circ. 280,000). © 


LorcuH, WILHELM. Die Entwicklung der 
Fachpresse der Bundesrepublik seit 1945. 
G 6:2 ppl19-121 n.d—Never before 
have trade publications in Germany had 
such high circulations and influence as 
they have today. 


Magazines 


ALISKY, Marvin. Hablemos, Sunday 
supplement, reaches the homes of the 
leadership of almost half of Latin Amer- 
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ica. G 6:2 pp199-203 n.d—Hablemos, 
founded in 1949 in New York, is the only 
syndicated newspaper magazine in Latin 
America. It appears in nine newspapers. 

Anonymous. “Tele”: Wehwehle. SP 
14:31 pp56-58 July 27.—The highly com- 
petitive market of the German broadcast- 
ing weeklies (Rundfunkprogrammzeit- 
schriften). 

BITTERMANN, WALTER. Hoer Zu. Der 
deutschen Biirger neue Hauspostille. PM 
5:52 ppl7-22 Sept——Analysis of West 
Germany’s largest selling (circ. 3.6 mil- 
lion) weekly magazine. Hoer Zu is a mix- 
ture of family paper and radio-television 
program periodical. 

GREISER, FRANZ. Gesamtstatistischer 
Uberblick iiber die Entwicklung der Zeit- 
schriftenpresse 1957-1960. ZV 57:18 pp 
1160-1166 Sept. 20.—Statistical study of 
the development of German popular mag- 
azines (illustrated, family, fashion, film 
and broadcasting) from 1957-60 with nine 
tables. 

MarTIN, L. JOHN. American newsmag- 
azines and the European scene. G 6:2 pp 
205-222 n.d.—History, readership, news- 
gathering methods, format, style, content 
(including a qualitative and a quantitative 
analysis) of American newsmagazines. It 
is in the choice of secondary news items 
that the particular idiosyncrasies of the 
magazines show up best. 

PETERSON, THEODORE. Magazine pub- 
lishing in the U.S., 1960. G 6:2 pp105- 
117 n.d.—The future of American maga- 
zines is promising. Circulations, especially 
of the hignbrow magazines, are increas- 
ing rapidly in spite of, and even with the 
help of, television. 

Torsvik, PER. Magazines in Norway. 
G 6:2 ppi23-130 n.d.—Statistical study 
of the 120 periodicals published in Nor- 
way. Includes discussion of circulations, 
readership by demographic characteristics, 
saturation, content. 

Weiss, IGnazio. The illustrated news- 
weeklies in Italy. G 6:2 pp169-179 n.d.— 
Illustrated newsmagazines in Italy date 
from the founding of Tribuna Illustrata 
in 1890. The article discusses 16 news- 
magazines with a combined circulation of 
4,835,000. Some 37.7% of the public 
reads newsmagazines. 


Miscellaneous 


BEISHUIZEN, PiET. The gramophone 
record and journalism. G 6:2 pp239-242 
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n.d.— Examples are the binding of records 
between the pages of a French magazine, 
the recording of famous speeches as docu- 
mentaries, and sound pictures of impor- 
tant events of the year. 

Burwick, Fritz. The press of Ger- 
many’s “Heimatvertriebenen”; iis present 
situation. G 6:2 pp225-230 n.d.—Al- 
though there are 280 periodicals published 
in Germany for various refugee groups, 
these publications are declining in circula- 
tion and revenue, and there is no reserve 
of potential subscribers. 

HAACKE, WILMONT. Problems in Pub- 
lizistik. TJ 2:5 pp54-62 April.—Develop- 
ment of the term and of the study of 
Publizistik in Germany with a discussion 
of its equivalents in America, Britain, 
France and Italy. 

IsHIKAWA, YOSHIHIRO. Social con- 
sciousness in the newspaper novels. T 
1960:5 pp131-141 nd.—An analysis of 
the social consciousness of the newspaper 
‘reader, with a comparison of the content 
of newspaper novels in World War Ii 
with that of the postwar period. 

SaTo, TaDao. The heroes in the post- 
war Japanese film. T 1960:5 pp141-149 
n.d.—Analysis of the character of heroes 
in the postwar Japanese film and the 
change in the “consciousness” of the 
masses. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


ANONYMOUS. Bol’she bumagi, khoro- 
shei i raznoi.. SovP 1960:6 pp43-44 n.d. 
—Newsprint output in the Soviet Union is 
to be 2.7 times greater—a total of 1,000,- 
060 tons annually—by 1965, the end of 
the seven-year plan. In 1958, 389,000 tons 
were produced. 

—. Inversiones y subsidios. HA 37: 
953 p4 Aug. 8.—Pipsa, Mexico’s producer 
and imporier of newsprint, reports that 
Mexico City consumes 100,000 tons of 
paper annually for newspaper and period- 
ical publishing, part of which is manufac- 
tured in Tuxtepec, in the southern Mexi- 
can state of Oaxaca. Each year, less news- 
print is imported from Canada as domes- 
tic production goes up. 

ENGELMANN, Hans. Auflagen, Kosten 
und Bezugspreise der Tageszeitungen 
1954-1959. ZV 57:17 ppi078-1082 Sept. 
5.—Analysis of circulations, costs and 
prices of German dailies in five years. 
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Hussucnu, Kurt. Kostenrechnung und 
Leistungsvergleiche von Zeitungdruckerei- 
en. ZV 57:17 ppil022-1026 Sept. 5.— 
Comparative analysis of costs and effici- 
ency in newspaper printing. 

Macwacek, Hetmut. Die Kosten-, 
Umsatz- und Bilanzstruktur bei Zeit- 
schriftenverlagen. ZV 57:18 pp1226- 
1231 Sept. 20.—The economic structure 
of German magazine publishing: costs, 
turnover and balance, with charts and 
tables. 

OcurEEV, N. Informatsionno-reklam- 
nuyu rabotu—na bolee vyisokuyu stupen. 
CirP 1960:7 pp13-15 n.d.—The chief of 
the new department of advertising for the 
Main Administration for the Distribution 
of the Press presents comparative circula- 
tion figures for four Soviet republics to 
prove that advertising helps to increase 
magazine and newspaper circulation. 

RAZORENOV, M. Organizovanno podgo- 
tovit’syak podpiske na 1960 god, CirP 
1960:8 pp7-8 n.d.—Calling attention to 
examples of inadequate press circulations 
and to the new catalog of Soviet newspa- 
pers and magazines, the chief for sub- 
scriptions of the Main Administration for 
the Distribution of the Press urges sys- 
tematic use of press advertising, radio and 
other publicity to increase circulation. 

Rupp, E. Die Aussichten des Offset- 
druckverfahrens fiir Zeitungen. ZV 57:17 
pp1018-1021 Sept. 5.—Evaluating the use 
of offset printing for newspapers. Cheap 
papers with small circulation, one-color 
paper with large circulation and color 
printing for dailies. 

Umanskil, F. Vyipolnenie plana ras- 
prostraneniya pechati za pervoe polugo- 
die. CirP 1960:8 p3 n.d.—All but one of 
15 Soviet republics exceeded circulation 
goals by more than 100% in the first six 
months of 1960, according to the chief of 
the planning-organization department of 
the Main Administration for the Distri- 
bution of the Press. Subscriptions totaled 
104.7% of the quota and retail sales 
103.5% for both newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 


AnonyMous. O dal’neishem_ razvitii 
obshchestvennyikh nachal v_ Sovetskoi 
pechati i radio. SovP 1960:7 pl nd.— 
Editorial emphasizes the Communist Par- 
ty’s call for worker-peasant correspond- 
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ents for newspapers and the need for their 
training by editorial staffs. 

VAN BaaRLe, W. H. Structure et or- 
ganisation professionnelle de la presse 
périodique néerlandaise. G 6:2 pp157- 
167 n.d—The union of newsmen and 
publishers in the Nethexiands Federation 
of Journalists poses problems in that their 
goals are occasionally divergent. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Apoyo a fotdégrafos. HA 
37:953 p9 Aug. 8.—Mexican News Pho- 
tographers Association expels member for 
invading right of privacy of off-duty gov- 
ernment official. 

—. Sozdat’ fotoletpis’ nashikh gerio- 
cheshikh dnei. SovP 1960:6 pp11-16 n.d. 
—Photo-correspondents at an all-union 
meeting in Moscow emphasized the in- 
increasing importance of photography in 
Soviet journalism, especially in giving va- 
riety to newspapers in the USSR. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


MATSUSHITA, KENCHI. Mass entertain- 
ment and current ideologies. T 1960:5 pp 
19-50 n.d.—Analysis of the political func- 
tion of mass entertainment and its impact 
on general progressive movements. 

SHINOHARA, HAJIME. The present polit- 
ical structure and political news. NR 
1960:4 pp8-14 n.d.—Classifies the policy- 
making process in contemporary Japan 
under five headings and analysis of politi- 
cal news under these heading. 

TERASAWA, HAJIME. Politics and mass 
communication. NR 1960:4 pp2-7 n.d.— 
Analysis of the functions of mass media 
in the political process based upon the 
writer’s experience in producing tv pro- 
grams of a political nature. 


Radio and Television 


BEADLE, GERALD. Television in Britain. 
IWI 81:28 pp44-45 July 10.—The United 
Kingdom is a good field of study for any- 
one concerned about tv as a social force. 
Its two powerful networks (one on a pub- 
lic service system, the other on an adver- 
tising system) are in competition but 
serve different audiences. More British 
viewers turn to the BBC today than to the 
advertising network, the author believes, 
because of its high proportion of intelli- 


gent programs. 
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Cua, Yusiro. Self-control in the 
Broadcasting Act. JRR 1960:10 pp5-28 
n.d.—Amendments to the Broadcasting 
Act of 1950 were passed in 1959. The 
article analyzes the problems of self-con- 
trol contained in the Act. 

GapGiL, GANGADHAR. What is wrong 
with AJ.R.2 IWI 81:26 pp8-9 June 26. 
—tThe All-India Radio, being a monopoly, 
has immense power. Yet programming is 
poor and listener interest is not catered to 
although new stations are being built with 
more powerful transmitters, and more re- 
ceivers are being sold. Most of AIR news 
is composed of government handouts. 


Horikawa, NaoyosHl. Television in 
everyday life. JIR 1960:10 ppl02-114 
n.d.—An inquiry into the change caused 
by tv in the lives of women and children. 

Ikuta, Masaki, The Japanese televi- 
sion: its character and history. JJR 1960: 
10 pp148-160 n.d.—Review of the history 
of Japanese tv and the characteristics it is 
developing. 

KANAZAWA, KAKUTARO. Freedom of 
program editing on tv. JIR 1960:10 pp 
29-49 n.d.—In spite of the freedoms of - 
editing guaranteed by the Broadcasting 
Act, restrictions exist in Japanese tv. 

NICHOLSON, ALAN. Schulfernsehen in 
England, JFF 4:3 ppl-4 n.d.—The cur- 
rent state of educational television in 
Great Britain. 

Sato, TsuyosHI. Tv as a medium of 
entertainment. JJR 1960:10 pp77-89 n.d. 
—Analysis of the social function of tv as 
a medium of entertainment in the “enter- 
tainment revolution” in Japan. 


TAKAGI, NORISUKE. Television as an in- 
dustry. JIR 1960:10 pp50-76 n.d.—An 
analysis of the Japanese tv industry, con- 
sidering its relation with “state capital” 
and “monopolistic capital.” 


Research Methods 


BERTH, ROLF. Anmutungs-Analyse. 
ZMM 3:4 pp799-806 n.d—aAnalysis of 
significance and a better vocabulary for 
the use of research material (see also: 
ZMM 2:1/2 and 3). 


Typography and Graphic Arts 
SCHROTER, PAUL. Zeitungsdruck in al- 
ler Welt. ZV 57:17 pp1010-1015 Sept. 5. 
—tTechnical standards of newspaper print- 
ing in some countries of the world, 





Directory for 1961 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 


PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Kenneth N. Stewart, 
Michigan; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Theodore B. Peterson, Illinois; SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), ex officio. Inquiries 
about membership should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of 
Kansas, Flint Hall, Lawrence, Kansas. 


COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
James E. Brinton, Stanford; Wayne A. Danielson, North Carolina; Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University; Warren C. Price, Oregon (terms expire 1962); Roy E. Carter Jr., Minnesota; Paul J. 
Deutschmann (chairman), Michigan State; Theodore B. Peterson, Illinois; Bruce H. Westley, Wiscon- 
sin (terms expire 1964); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio as editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY). 
COUNCIL ON RADIO-TELEVISION JOURNALISM 


Dwight Bentel, San Jose State, Olaf J. Bue, Montana (terms expire 1961); Donald E. Brown, Illinois, 
Harold F. Niven Jr., Washington (terms expire 1962); Marlowe D. Froke (chairman), Pennsylvania 
State, Robert Lindsay, Minnesota (terms expire 1963). 


COUNCIL ON ADVERTISING 


Christopher J. Burns, Colorado, Max Wales, Oregon (terms expire 1961); Charles H. Sandage, Illinois, 
Milton E. Gross (chairman), Missouri (terms expire 1962); S. Watson Dunn, Wisconsin, Roland L. 
Hicks, Pennsylvania State (terms expire 1963). 


COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION 
Samuel G. Atkinson, Boston; Joseph H. Mader, Marquette; John E. Marston (chairman), Michigan 
State; Raymond Simon, Utica College (Syracuse); Alan Scott, Texas (terms expire 1962). 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 

Presi °NT, Keen A. Rafferty, New Mexico; VICE-PRESIDENT, H. Eugene Goodwin, Penn- 
sylvania State; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the 
Executive Committee, A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; Edward W. Barrett, Columbia; 
W. C. Clark, Syracuse. (All terms began September 2, 1960.) 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1944) 


PRESIDENT, Hillier Krieghbaum, New York University; VICE-PRESIDENT, Verne E. Ed- 
wards Jr., Ohio Wesleyan; DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, William J. Thomas, Baylor. 





American Council on Education for. Journalism 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice- 
president), SNPA; Robert K. Richards (vice-president), NAB; Harold E. Green, MPA 
(temporarily); E. W. Johnson, IDPA; Joyce Swann, ANPA; Max Thomas, NEA. Epv- 
CATOR MEMBERS—Alfred Crowell, Maryland; Edwin Emery, Minnesota; Warren Price, 
Oregon; Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State (terms expire 1961); William Porter, Iowa; I. W. 
Cole, Northwestern; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (terms expire 1962); John E. Stempel, 
Indiana (secretary-treasurer). (All terms expire December 31 of the year indicated.) 


ACCREDITING COMMITTEE—Baskett Mosse, Executive Secretary, 215 Fisk Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS ACCREDITED BY ACEJ 


University of Alabama, Boston University, University of Colorado, Columbia University, University of 
Florida, Fresno State College, University of Georgia, University of Illinois, Indiana University, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa State University, University of Kansas, Kansas State College, bar segg A of 
Kentucky, Louisiana State University, Marquette University, University of Michigan, Michigan State 
University, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, Montana State University, University of 
Nebraska, University of New Mexico, University of North Carolina, Northwestern University, Ohio 
State University, Ohio University, University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma State University, University of 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State University, Rutgers University, San Jose State College, University of South 
Carolina, South Dakota State College, Stanford University, Syracuse University, University of Tennessee, 
University of Texas, Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College, Texas Woman’s University, Tulane Uni- 
versity, University cf Utah, University of Washington, Washington and Lee University, University of 
Wisconsin. 











News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, University of Texas, Austin 12, be- 
fore January 1 for the next issue. 
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Journalism Enrollment Shows 
No Significant Chance 


By FRANK J. PRICE 


Louisiana State University 


& ENROLLMENT REPORTED IN SCHOOLS AND 
departments of journalism in the United 
States this year declined slightly but ap- 
pears not to have changed significantly 
from the 1959 figure. 

An enrollment of 11,390 majors in jour- 
nalism and communications was reported 
this fall by 101 schools. In 1959, the num- 
ber of majors was 11,766 in 105 schools. 
The drop was 376 students with four fewer 
schools participating in the survey this 
year. However, the average enrollment 
remained at 112. 

Of the 101 schools in the 1960 listings, 
98 were represented in the 1959 survey. 
Comparative figures for these 98 show an 
enrollment increase from 10,987 to 11,300, 
or slightly less than 3%. 

Three schools are listed this year which 
were not in the 1959 report and seven 
which reported last year are not on the 
list for 1960. 

The survey covers all students, from 
freshman through graduate classification, 
who are enrolled as candidates for de- 
grees in journalism or communications. 
Schools were asked to count students when 
their journalism-communications adminis- 
trative organization is responsible for the 
degree sought. Figures supplied for two 
schools, Boston University’s School of 
Public Relations and Communications and 
Michigan State University’s Division of 
Mass Communications, include all stu- 
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dents registered in their communications 
units. 

While total undergraduate enrollment 
this year showed a decline of 477, going 
from 10,826 in 1959 to 10,349 in 1960, 
the number of graduate students rose by 
101, going from 940 in 1959 to 1,041 in 
1960. Graduate students now make up 
about 9% of journalism-communications 
enrollments; the proportion is much higher 
in schools with extensive graduate pro- 
grams. 

This year’s freshman class is reported 
almost the same size as last year’s, with 
2,776 in 1960 as against 2,796 in 1959. 
Sophomore enrollment is down to 2,426 in 
1960 as compared with 2,777 last year; 
more than half this decline, however, is 
accounted for by the absence this year of 
a school which listed a large lower division 
enrollment last year. 

The junior class is slightly larger this 
year, with 2,697 as compared with 2,634 
last year. The senior class this year is 
smaller, with 2,450 as against 2,619 last 
year. 

The number of bachelors and graduate 
degrees awarded was almost the same in 
the 1959-60 academic year as in 1958-59, 
with 2,740 degrees being conferred in 
1959-60 as compared with 2,754 the year 
before. 

In the “catch-all” category of special 
students, this fall’s total of 1,987 was only 
slightly below last year’s 2,019. “Specials” 
are not counted in the compilation of fig- 
ures on majors. They are non-majors who 
are registered for work in journalism or 
are in programs which are journalism-unit 





JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
1960 FALL REGISTRATION IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 
Graduate 1959-60 
AASDJ MEMBERS Grad- Totals Degreez 


REPORTING 4 uate Special 1960 1959 Awarded 





Boston University** 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
University of Florida 
Fresno State College 
University of Georgia 
University of Iilinois....... ees 
Iowa State University 
State University of lowa 
Kansas State University 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
Michigan State University***.... 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina.... 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Oklahoma Siate University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon**** 
Pennsylvania State University.... 
Rutgers University 
San Jose State College 
University of South Carolina.... 
South Dakota State College 
Stanford University 

- Syracuse University 
University of Tennessee 
Texas A.&M. College 
University of Texas 
Texas Woman’s University 
Tulane University 
University of Utah 
Washington & Lee University.... 
University of Washington 148 50 
University of Wisconsin*****... 124 166 


TOTALS AASDJ SCHOOLS.. 1894 1736 907 4538 2057 


502 223 
40 23 
69 69 

111 
47 
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*1959 comparative figures based upon last year’s QUARTERLY when not submitted in 1960 returns. 


**Boston University: Figures cover enrollment in the School of Public Relations and Communica- 
tions, including the Division of Journalism, the Division. of Communication Arts and the Divi- 
sion of Public Relations. 


***Michigan State University: Figures cover enrollment in the Division of Mass Communications, 


including the School of Journalism, the Department of Advertising, and the Department of 
Television, Radio, and Film. 


****University of Oregon: There are 74 freshmen and 53 sophomore pre-journalism students, still 
classified as Liberal Arts and not yet subject to be included in the major figures. 


*****University of Wisconsin: Totals include two departments: School of Journalism in the College 
of Letters and Science—freshmen 65, sophomores 53, juniors 59, seniors 39, graduate students 
27, specials 124, and 64 degrees awarded in 1959-60 academic year; Department of Agricultural 
Journalism—juniors 8, seniors 9, graduate students 24, and 20 degrees awarded in 1959-60 
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OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES REPORTING 


Upperclass- 

Graduate 
Grad- Totals 
uate Special 1960 1959 


1959-60 
Degrees 
Awarded 





Arizona State University 
University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

Baylor University 

Bradley University 

University of Bridgeport 
Brigham Young University 

Univ. of California (Berkeley)... 
University of California (L. A.)** 
Creighton University 

University of Denver 

Drake University 

Duquesne University... ............ 
Fordham University 

Furman University 

George Washington University*** 
University of Houston 

Idaho State College 

University of Idaho 

Kent State University 

Lehigh University 

Lincoln University 

Long Island University 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 
University of Maine 

Marshall College 

University of 

University of Massachusetts 
Memphis State University 
University of Nevada 

New York University 

University of North Dakota 
North Texas State College 
Northern Illinois University****.. 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma City University ........ 
Omaha University 

University of Pennsylvania 

Rider College 

St. Bonaventure University 

San Diego State College 

State University of South Dakota. 
University of Southern California 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University.... 
Texas Christian University 

Texas Technological College 
Trinity University 

University of Tulsa 

Utah State University 
Washington State University 
Washington Univ. (St. Louis).... 
Wayne State University 

West Virginia University 
University of Wichita 

University of Wyoming 


TOTALS OTHERS REPORTING 993 


AASDJ TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS 
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15 
5 
4 

14 
9 
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17 

49 

28 


683 


2057 
2740 


*1959 comparative figures based upon last year’s QUARTERLY when not submitted in 1960 returns. 
**University of California (L.A.) does not have an undergraduate major, but Department of 


Journalism serves undergraduates listed as specials. 


***George Washington University: Enrollment for first two years is given without a breakdown. 
****Northern Illinois University: Department of Journalism is in its first year of operation offering 


a major. 
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responsibilities though they do not lead to 
degrees. 

Forty-four members of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism reported an enrollment of 
7,905 this fall. Last year, 45 AASDJ mem- 
bers listed 7,726 students. 

Enrollment in 57 other schools and de- 
partments this year totals 3,485, by com- 
parison with the 4,040 reported last year 
by 60 schools. Most of the decline is ac- 
counted for by the fact that six schools 
with 1959 enrollments totaling 469 did not 
report this year. Three smaller schools not 
in the 1959 survey joined the. list this 
year, reporting a total of 90 students. 

Upperciass and graduate enrollment this 
year is 6,188 for 101 schools, as against 
6,193 for 105 schools reporting in 1959. 
This year’s upperclass and graduate enroll- 
ment represents 54.3% of the total, an 
increase over the 52.6% of last year. 


Journalism Department 
Launched at Rhode Island 

A department of journalism has been 
established at the University of Rhode 
Island this year. 

The department offers 15 courses. For 
majors there is a core of seven courses 
plus options in newspaper reporting and 
editing and radio-TV reporting and edit- 
ing. Journalism courses have been offered 
at URI for 30 years, and for the last sev- 
eral years journalism had been a minor 
in the English Department. 

Robert W. McCreanor, associate profes- 
sor of journalism, was named chairman of 
the department. McCreanor has been at 
URI since 1954, coming from Ohio Uni- 
versity, where he had’ been editor of 
alumni publications and instructor in jour- 
nalism. He has been a summer and part- 
time copyeditor for the Providence Jour- 
nal-Bulletin for the last six years. He 
holds a B.S.J. and M.S. from Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

Also on the full-time faculty of the de- 
partment is M. Ezzedin Batroukha, assist- 
ant professor of journalism. Batroukha, a 
graduate of the University of Cairo, is a 
candidate for a doctorate in mass commu- 
nications at Syracuse University. He is 
a former reporter for Al Ahram, Cairo 
daily and Radio Cairo. 

Reporters and editors will supplement 
the faculty, as lecturers and laboratory 
teachers. 


QUARTERLY 


AEJ Committees for 1961 
Announced by Duncan 


President Charles T. Duncan has an- 
nounced the following AEJ committee ap- 
pointments, the appointments being for 
1961 only except where a later termina- 
tion date is indicated. Chairmen’s names 
are listed first. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; Kenneth N. Stew- 
art, Michigan; Theodore Peterson, Illinois; Elmer 
F. Beth, Kansas; Keen Rafferty, New Mexico; 
Hillier Krieghbaum. New York; Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State. 


COMMITTEE ON 1961 CONVENTION 
(Aug. 27-31, Ann Arbor) 

Kenneth N. Stewart, Michigan; Paul J. 
Deutschmann, Michigan State; H. Eugene Good- 
win, Pennsylvania State; A. L. Higginbotham, 
Nevada; W. Sprague Holden, Wayne State; Hil- 
lier Krieghbaum, New York; Norval Nei! Luxon, 
North Carolina; Keen Rafferty, New Mexico. 


AUDITING 
Chris Burns, Colorado; E. L. Callihan, South- 
ern Methodist; Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee. 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 

William Ames, Washington; Judd Grenier, El 
Camino; George S. Hage, Minnesota; Patrick 
Hazard, Pennsylvania; A. L. Higginbotham, Ne- 
vada; Harold L. Nelson, Wisconsin; Calder M. 
Pickett, Kansas. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 

Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State; Fred M. 
Shideler, Oregon State; Bryant Kearl, Wisconsin. 

LIAISON WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Charles M. Hulten, California; Edward W. 
Barrett, Columbia; L. John Martin, Florida; Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, Minnesota; David M. White, 
Boston. 

MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 

David Botter, Northwestern; William E. Porter, 
Iowa; DeWitt Reddick, Texas; Roland E. Wolse- 
ley, Syracuse. 

NOMINATING 

Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina; Ralph O. 
Nafziger, Wisconsin; Oliver Smith, Brigham 
Young. 

PLACE OF MEETING, 1963 

John E. Drewry, Georgia; Earl English, Mis- 
souri; Clifford F. Weigle, Stanford. 

PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 

1961: Wesley C. Clark, Syracuse; Charles M. 
Hulten, California; George Phillips, South Da- 
kota State; Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee. 

1962: Hillier Krieghbaum, New York; J. Ed- 
ward Gerald, Minnesota; L. John Martin, Flor- 
ida; Harold L. Nelson, Wisconsin. 

1963: John L. Hulteng, Oregon; Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota; David Host, Marquette; Jay 
Jensen, Illinois; D. Wayne Rowland, Texas 
Christian. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Chilton R. Bush, Stanford (1963); Hillier 
Krieghbaum, New York (1961); Frank Luther 
Mott, Missouri (1962). 

RECRUITMENT AND JOURNALISM 

H. Eugene Goodwin, Pennsylvania State; Floyd 
Arpan, Indiana; Scott M. Cutlip, Wisconsin; 
L. J. Hortin, Ohio; Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa; 





News Notes 


J. L. O’Sullivan, Marquette, 
Washington. 


Daniel Warner, 


RESOLUTIONS 

L. J. Hortin, Ohio; Dou; Perry, Temple; 

Charles Sandage, Illinois “1 
SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

Gretchen Kemp, Indiana; Lester Benz, lowa; 
Donald Brown, Illinois; John V. Field, Michigan; 
Roy Paul Nelson, Oregon. 

STANDARDS OF TEACHING 

1961: Nathan Blumberg, Montana; W. Sprague 
Holden, Wayne State; Norval Neil Luxon, North 
Carolina. 

1962: F. J. Price, Louisiana State; Robert 
Root, Syracuse; William H. Taft, Missouri. 

AEJ REORGANIZATION 
(ad hoc) 

Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota; Warren K. 
Agee, Sigma Delta Chi; Kenneth N. Stewart, 
Michigan; A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; Quintus 
C. Wilson, West Virginia. 


Chinese Press Collection 
Bought for U.S. Research 


A large collection of the mainland 
Chinese press is being deposited at the 
Mid-West Inter-Library Center in Chicago. 
The negotiations were recently concluded 
for this purchase of $24,000 of microfilm 
from Hong Kong. Included are a two- 
million item clipping file and many peri- 
odical and newspaper files from China. 

The collection was bought by Dr. G. 
Raymond Nunn, head of the Asia Library 
of the University of Michigan, who has 
been named chief investigator for a pro- 
ject on the development of publishing and 
information systems in the science during 
the last decade in China. It is supported 
by a $25,530 grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

“The importance of this can be realized 
from the fact that newspaper and period- 
ical subscriptions with China have been 
maintained through Hong Kong under 
conditions of extreme difficulty, and at the 
present moment almost all scholarly peri- 
odicals and all but one newspaper have 
been prohibited for export from mainland 
China,” Dr. Nunn explains. 


Pauling Speaks to Writers 
At Kansas State Meeting 


Linus Pauling of the California Institute 


of Technology, Nobel Prize winner in 
1954, accepted a staff position for the 
science writers conference scheduled for 
November at Kansas State University. 
Fifty newspaper and radio newsmen were 
expected to attend the five-day meeting. 


Quintus Wilson Named at 
West Virginia; Agee to SDX 

Dr. Quintus C. Wilson, chairman of the 
department of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, has been named to succeed 
Dean Warren K. Agee of the West Vir- 
ginia University School of Journalism. 

It was announced at the Penn State 
convention of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism that Dr. Agee had ac- 
cepted a position as national executive 
officer of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. In the interim be- 
tween Nov. 1, when Dr. Agee was to re- 
port at Chicago, and Jan. 1, when Dr. 
Wilson starts at Morgantown, a faculty 
committee will direct the school. 

Dr. Agee said that a major objective of 
his at SDX will be to bind undergraduate 
and professional chapters more closely 
together “to attract talented young peuple 
at high school and college level into jour- 
nalism and to nurture their interest until 
they become active practitioners.” The 
establishment of regional seminars for 
students and professionals is proposed. 

During his almost two and one-half 
years at West Virginia University, Dean 
Agee reorganized the school’s curriculum, 
established a Journalism Alumni Associ- 
ation and Alumni Fund, imstituted re- 
gional high school clinics, laid the ground- 
work for a graduate program and, with 
the West Virginia Press Association, set 
up a statewide internship program, a 
West Virginia Journalism Foundation, 
and a dozen Future Journalists of Amer- 
ica chapters. 

Agee had been re-elected to represent 
the AEJ on the American Council on 
Education for Journalism during 1961-62. 
He also has been appointed chairman of 
a nationwide committee screening jour- 
nalism applications for Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt research and study grants 
for 1961-62. A text, Introduction to 
Mass Communications, which he co-au- 
thored with Edwin Emery and Phillip H. 
Ault, went into second printing this fall. 

A reporter for the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram for 11 years, Agee headed 
the Department of Journalism at Texas 
Christian University for eight years. He is 
a past president of the AEJ and the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators. 

Dr. Wilson was a newspaperman for 25 
years before he established the journalism 
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responsibilities though they do not lead to 
degrees. 

Forty-four members of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism reported an enrollment of 
7,905 this fall. Last year, 45 AASDJ mem- 
bers listed 7,726 students. 

Enrollment in 57 other schools and de- 
partments this year totals 3,485, by com- 
parison with the 4,040 reported last year 
by 60 schools. Most of the decline is ac- 
counted for by the fact that six schools 
with 1959 enrollments totaling 469 did not 
report this year. Three smaller schools not 
in the 1959 survey joined the list this 
year, reporting a total of 90 students. 

Upperclass and graduate enrollment this 


year is 6,188 for 101 schools, as against 
6,193 for 105 schools reporting in 1959. 
This year’s upperclass and graduate enroll- 
ment represents 54.3% of the total, an 
increase over the 52.6% of last year. 


Journalism Department 
Launched at Rhode Island 

A department of journalism has been 
established at the University of Rhode 
Island this year. 

The department offers 15 courses. For 
majors there is a core of seven courses 
plus options in newspaper reporting and 
editing and radio-TV reporting and edit- 
ing. Journalism courses have been offered 
at URI for 30 years, and for the last sev- 
eral years journalism had been a minor 
in the English Department. 

Robert W. McCreanor, associate profes- 
sor of journalism, was named chairman of 
the department. McCreanor has been at 
URI since 1954, coming from Ohio Uni- 
versity, where he had been editor of 
alumni publications and instructor in jour- 
nalism. He has been a summer and part- 
time copyeditor for the Providence Jour- 
nal-Bulletin for the last six years. He 
holds a B.S.J. and M.S. from Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

Also on the full-time faculty of the de- 
partment is M. Ezzedin Batroukha, assist- 
ant professor of journalism. Batzoukha, a 
graduate of the University of Cairo, is a 
candidate for a doctorate in mass commu- 
nications at Syracuse University. He is 
a former reporter for Al Ahram, Cairo 
daily and Radio Cairo. 

Reporters and editors will supplement 
the faculty, as lecturers and laboratory 
teachers. 


QUARTERLY 


AEJ Committees for 1961 
Announced by Duncan 


President Charles T. Duncan has an- 
nounced the following AEJ committee ap- 
pointments, the appointments being for 
1961 only except where a later termina- 
tion date is indicated. Chairmen’s names 
are listed first. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; Kenneth N. Stew- 
art, Michigan; Theodore Peterson, Illinois; Elmer 
F. Beth, Kansas; Keen Rafferty, New Mexico; 
Hillier Krieghbaum. New York; Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State. 

COMMITTEE ON 1961 CONVENTION 
(Aug. 27-31, Ann Arbor) 

Kenneth N. Stewart, Michigan; Paul J. 
Deutschmann, Michigan State; H. Eugene Good- 
win, Pennsylvania State; A. L. Higginbotham, 
Nevada; W. Sprague Holden, Wayne State; Hil- 
lier Krieghbaum, New York; Norval Neil Luxon, 
North Carolina; Keen Rafferty, New Mexico. 


AUDITING 

Chris Burns, Colorado; E. L. Callihan, South- 

ern Methodist; Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee. 
HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 

William Ames, Washington; Judd Grenier, El 
Camino; George S. Hage, Minnesota; Patrick 
Hazard, Pennsylvania; A. L. Higginbotham, Ne- 
vada; Harold L. Nelson, Wisconsin; Calder M. 
Pickett, Kansas. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 

Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State; Fred M. 
Shideler, Oregon State; Bryant Kearl, Wisconsin. 

LIAISON WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Charles M. Hulten, California; Edward W. 
Barrett, Columbia; L. John Martin, Florida; Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, Minnesota; David M. White, 
Boston. 

MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 

David Botter, Northwestern; William E. Porter, 
Iowa; DeWitt Reddick, Texas; Roland E. Wolse- 
ley, Syracuse. , 

NOMINATING 

Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina; Ralph O. 
Nafziger, Wisconsin; Oliver Smith, Brigham 
Young. 

PLACE OF MEETING, 1963 

John E. Drewry, Georgia; Earl English, Mis- 
souri; Clifford F. Weigle, Stanford. 

PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 

1961: Wesley C. Clark, Syracuse; Charles M. 
Hulten, California; George Phillips, South Da- 
kota State; Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee. 

1962: Hillier Krieghbaum, New York; J. Ed- 
ward Gerald, Minnesota; L. John Martin, Flor- 
ida; Harold L. Nelson, Wisconsin. 

1963: John L. Hulteng, Oregon; Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota; David Host, Marquette; Jay 
Jensen, Illinois; D. Wayne Rowland, Texas 
Christian. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Chilton R. Bush, Stanford (1963); Hillier 
Krieghbaum, New York (1961); Frank Luther 
Mott, Missouri (1962). 

RECRUITMENT AND JOURNALISM 

H. Ew Goodwin, Pennsylvania State; Floyd 
Arpan, Indiana; Scott M. Cutlip, Wisconsin; 
L. J. Hortin, Ohio; Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa; 
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J. L. O’Sullivan, 
Washington. 


Marquette, Daniel Warner, 


RESOLUTIONS 

L. J. Hortin, Ohio; Dou Perry, Temple; 

Charles Sandage, Illinois ” ' 
SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

Gretchen Kemp, Indiana; Lester Benz, lowa; 
Donald Brown, Illinois; John V. Field, Michigan; 
Roy Paul Nelson, Oregon. 

STANDARDS OF TEACHING 

1961: Nathan Blumberg, Montana; W. Sprague 
Holden, Wayne State; Norval Neil Luxon, North 
Carolina. 

1962: F. J. Price, Louisiana State; Robert 
Root, Syracuse; William H. Taft, Missouri. 

AEJ REORGANIZATION 
(ad hoc) 

Mitchell V. Charniey, Minnesota; Warren K. 
Agee, Sigma Delta Chi; Kenneth N. Stewart, 
Michigan; A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; Quintus 
C. Wilson, West Virginia. 


Chinese Press Collection 
Bought for U.S. Research 


A large collection of the mainland 
Chinese press is being deposited at the 
Mid-West Inter-Library Center in Chicago. 
The negotiations were recently concluded 
for this purchase of $24,000 of microfilm 
from Hong Kong. Included are a two- 
million item clipping file and many peri- 
odical and newspaper files from China. 

The collection was bought by Dr. G. 
Raymond Nunn, head of the Asia Library 
of the University of Michigan, who has 
been named chief investigator for a pro- 
ject on the development of publishing and 
information systems in the science during 
the last decade in China. It is supported 
by a $25,530 grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

“The importance of this can be realized 
from the fact that newspaper and period- 
ical subscriptions with China have been 
maintained through Hong Kong under 
conditions of extreme difficulty, and at the 
present moment almost all scholarly peri- 
odicals and all but one newspaper have 
been prohibited for export from mainland 
China,” Dr. Nunn explains. 


Pauling Speaks to Writers 
4+ Kansas State Meeting 


Linus Pauling of the California Institute 
of Technology, Nobel Prize winnér in 
1954, accepted a staff position for the 
science writers conference scheduled for 
November at Kansas State University. 
Fifty newspaper and radio newsmen were 
expected to attend the five-day meeting. 


Quintus Wilson Named at 
West Virginia; Agee to SDX 

Dr. Quintus C. Wilson, chairman of the 
department of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, has been named to succeed 
Dean Warren K. Agee of the West Vir- 
ginia University School of Journalism. 

It was announced at the Penn State 
convention of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism that Dr. Agee had ac- 
cepted a position as national executive 
officer of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. In the interim be- 
tween Nov. 1, when Dr. Agee was to re- 
port at Chicago, and Jan. 1, when Dr. 
Wilson starts at Morgantown, a faculty 
committee will direct the school. 

Dr. Agee said that a major objective of 
his at SDX will be to bind undergraduate 
and professional chapters more closely 
together “to attract talented young people 
at high school and college level into jour- 
nalism and to nurture their interest until 
they become active practitioners.” The 
establishment of regional seminars for 
students and professionals is proposed. 

During his almost two and one-half 
years at West Virginia University, Dean 
Agee reorganized the school’s curriculum, 
established a Journalism Alumni Associ- 
ation and Alumni Fund, instituted re- 
gional high school clinics, laid the ground- 
work for a graduate program and, with 
the West Virginia Press Association, set 
up a statewide internship program, a 
West Virginia Journalism Foundation, 
and a dozen Future Journalists of Amer- 
ica chapters. 

Agee had been re-elected to represent 
the AEJ on the American Council on 
Education for Journalism during 1961-62. 
He also has been appointed chairman of 
a nationwide committee screening jour- 
nalism applications for Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt research and study grants 
for 1961-62. A text, Introduction to 
Mass Communications, which he co-au- 
thored with cdwin Emery and Phillip H. 
Ault, went into second printing this fall. 

A reporter for the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram for 11 years, Agee headed 
the Department of Journalism at Texas 
Christian University for eight years. He is 
a past president of the AEJ and the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators. 

Dr. Wilson was a newspaperman for 25 
years before he established the journalism 
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department at Utah in 1948. He is a past 
president of ASJSA and Kappa Tau 
Alpha, national journalism honor society. 
He is a member of the accrediting com- 
mittee of ACEJ and recently was elected 
to the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. 

Wilson holds the B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Minne- 
sota, where Agee also obtained his M.A. 
and doctorate. In recent vears he has 
served as a journalism adviser in Japan, 
Iran and Afghanistan. 


New Washington Program 
Includes City Room Veterans 

The University of Washington School 
of Communications this fall began a pro- 
gram planned to benefit both the school 
and experienced journalists. Under two 
lectureships of $4,000 each, veteran city 
room staffers were offered graduate 
courses or independent time in any field 
in exchange for a part-time teaching load 
in editing and news writing courses. The 
program is based on the premise that can- 
didates will return to the news room after 
the academic year. 


Men of six newspapers applied after 


the mid-summer announcement, but in 
two instances employers refused to grant 
leaves of absense. 

The two candidates accepted were Hugh 
Harrison and Rolf A. Stromberg. Harri- 
son is wire editor and former copy reader 
of the Seattle Times. He holds a B.A, in 
journalism from the University of Min- 
nesota. Stromberg comes from the New 
York Times, where he was late city edi- 
tor, makeup man and assistant night city 
editor. 


Stanford to Study Schools 
With Half-Million Contract 

The Institute for Communication Re- 
search and the School of Education at 
Stanford are to conduct research on “The 
Structure and Process of School-Commu- 
nity Relations” under a five-year contract 
for $581,430 wiiin the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Cooperative Research Program. 

The research program, which follows 
three years of exploratory work in this 
area, will be directed by William R. 
Odell, professor of education, and Rich- 
ard F, Carter, assistant professor of com- 
munications and journalism. 


QUARTERLY 


Journalism Historians Hold 
Conference in Stockholm 

The History Section of the International 
Association for Mass Communication Re- 
search met at Stockholm on Aug. 19-20. 
The group was recognized, during its ses- 
sion, as the Commission on the History 
of the Press of the International Congress 
of Historical Sciences, which was meeting 
simultaneously in the Swedish capital. 

Nine papers and reports were present- 
ed, dealing with substantive aspects of the 
history of the press and with method in 
research on history of the press. Two of 
the papers were by ‘merican journalism 
professors, Edwin Emery of Minnesota 
and Harold L. Nelson of Wisconsin. 

The section adopted a resolution wel- 
coming the membership of persons inter- 
ested in the history of all the mass media 
of communication. Its next meeting will 
be in June 1961 at Lausanne. 

The section also voted to begin an in- 
ventory of newspapers in archives and 
libraries throughout the world, obtaining 
basic data through the use of a question- 
naire now being prepared by a committee 
composed of Folke Dahl, librarian of the 
City Library, Goteborg, Sweden; Prof. 
Theodore Luykx, University of Gand, 
Brussels, Belgium; and Prof. Nelson. The 
questionnaire will be sent to Unesco. 

The steering committee of the group 
was expanded to include 21 representa- 
tives of 14 countries: France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, West Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Poland, Great Britain, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Canada, the U.S. 
S.R. and the United States. Prof. Nelson 
joined Prof. Emery as U.S. representa- 
tives; representing Canada was the Rev. 
John W. Mole, secretary, Canadian Insti- 
tute of Communications, University of 
Ottawa. President is Prof. Guiliano Gaeta, 
University of Trieste, Italy. 


Trout, Oklahoma State, Dies; 
Headed Journalism 32 Years 
Clement E. Trout, 68, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Oklahoma State 
University for 32 years, died of a heart 
ailment in July. He retired two years ago. 
A graduate of the Universities of Illinois 
and Wisconsin, he was farm editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal before going to Okla- 
homa in 1926. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, and five grand- 
children. 
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Walter Wilcox Named 
Chairman at UCLA 


Walter Wilcox, former associate profes- 
sor of journalism and director of educa- 
tional television at Tulane University, has 
been named chairman of the Department 
of Journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. He succeeds Prof. 
Robert E. G. Harris, who will continue on 
the teaching staff. 

Prof. Wilcox holds the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Iowa and 
the B.A. from the University of Nevada. 
He was manager and editor for the Ely 
(Nev.) Daily Times and the Ely Record. 
Prof. Wilcox has held teaching posts at 
the Universities of Iowa and Wyoming. 

William S. Caldwell has joined the staff 
as assistant professor of journalism, spe- 
cializing in public relations and the press 
and world affairs classes. Caldwell was 
formerly on the staff of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune. His teaching experience 
includes positions with the University of 
North Carolina, Macalester College and 
the University of Minnesota, where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree. 


Osgood, Gerbner Travel Widely 
On Cross-Cultural Studies 


Two members of the Institute of Com- 
munications Research at the University 
of Illinois logged many miles in recent 
cross-cultural studies. 

Prof. Charles E. Osgood, director of 
the institute, traveled around the world in 
beha'f of a study being supported by the 
Society for the Investigation of Human 
Ecology. The project is a cross-cultural 
stucy of affective meaning systems de- 
spite gross differences in both language 
and culture. 

Prof. George Gerbner spent the sum- 
mer in Europe doing preliminary work on 
a study of how publications and broad- 
casts of different nations portray educa- 
tors and the role of education. The proj- 
ect is being done under a grant Gerbner 
received from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The study will seek to find out how in- 
formation and education produced in the 
United States for general mass audiences 
squares with that in a West European 
and a Soviet socialist country with respect 
to representations of education as a part 
of national, community and personal life. 


Arnold Named Chairman 
Of Syracuse Graphic Aris 


Edmund C. Arnold, authority on news- 
paper typography and design, has joined 
the faculty of the School of Journalism 
of Syracuse University. 

Arnold will hold the title of professor 
and chairman of the graphic arts depart- 
ment. He succeeds Laurance B. Siegfried, 
nationally known  typographer, who 
reached retirement age three years ago 
but has continued to teach. He will con- 
tinue to handle two courses, 

Arnold, who was editor of Linotype 
News, has assisted in restyling newspapers 
in every state and in most North and 
South American countries. 

Arnold also will serve as a consultant 
for Mergenthaler Linotype Co. and will 
continue to conduct his one-day clinics on 
newspaper makeup, which have taken him 
into 40 states while director of trade rela- 
tions for Linotype. 

His work has brought him a George 
Polk Memorial Award, a special award of 
merit from the National Editorial Asso- 
tiation, and “many citations from state 
press associations. 

A newspaperman with over 25 years 
experience, Arnold is still co-publisher of 
the prize-winning Frankenmuth (Mich.) 
News. He is a graduate of the School of 
Journalism at Michigan State University. 

His book, Functional Newspaper De- 
sign, is considered a leading work in the 
field. He also wrote Profitable Newspaper 
Advertising and Feature Photos That Sell. 


Profs Take Summer Jobs; 
Marbut in West Indies 


Frederick B. Marbut, professor of jour- 
nalism at Penn State, returned to the 
campus in mid-September from Kingston, 
Jamaica, West Indies, where he taught a 
short course in journalism for British 
West Indies students. 

The short course was offered in coop- 
eration with the University College of the 
West Indies and the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service of the U.S. State 
Department. Students included members 
of the newspaper staffs of the British 
West Indies. 

Marbut, a specialist in history and law 
of journalism, and the Latin American 
press, has lectured in Ecuador, Venezu- 
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ela, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Bo- 
livia in recent years. 

Other summer work reported to the 
QUARTERLY included: 

John W. Dooley, Nebraska—Lincoln 
Journal. 

Ben Yablonky, 
news. 

Louis Alexander, 
Evening Post. 

Maynard Hicks, Washington State— 
Portland Oregonian. 

W. Sprague Holden, Wayne State— 
Detroit Free Press. 

Willis L. Winter Jr., Minnesota—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Joe C. Sutton, Illinois—Champaign- 
Urbana (Ill.) Courier. 

Hugh W. Sargent, Illinois—J. Walter 
Thompson Agency, Chicago. 

Dr. Eleanor Blum, Illinois—teaching 
library school, George Peabody College, 
Nashville. 


Michigan—CBS TV 


Houston—Saturday 


Medill Reorganizes 
Into Two Departments 


The Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University has been organ- 
ized into two new departments, editorial 
and advertising, established by the board 
of trustees. The departmentalization be- 
came effective Sept. 1. 

Prof. David Botter was named chair- 
man of the editorial department, which 
will provide administrative services for the 
school’s instructional program in newspa- 
per, television-radio and magazine. 

Prof. Vernon Fryburger was appointed 
chairman of the advertising department, 
which now includes the recently revised 
program formed by combining the adver- 
tising programs offered in both the 
schools of journalism and business. 


Soviet Officials Study 
Information in Wisconsin 


Seven agricultural officials from the 
U.S.S.R. visited the University of Wiscon- 
sin in September to study dissemination 
of scientific and technical information to 
’ farmers. The group, headed by P. S. 
Kuchumov, deputy minister of agricul- 
ture, came as part of the cultural ex- 
change program between the Soviet and 
the United States. An American delega- 
tion visited the U.S.S.R. last summer. 
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Penn State Names Brown, 
Pockrass to Chairmanships 

Professors Charles H. Brown and Rob- 
ert M. Pockrass have been named to 
chairmanships in the School of Journal- 
ism, Pennsylvania State University. 

Brown, a member of the faculty since 
1947, will become chairman of the 
school’s news and editing major. Pockrass, 
at Penn State since 1948, will be chair- 
man of the graduate program. Brown re- 
places Eugene Goodwin, director of the 
school, who has been serving as acting 
chairman of news and editing. Pockrass 
succeeds James W. Markham, who asked 
to be relieved of administrative duties to 
devote full time to teaching and research. 


Humphreys Pushes Journalism 
Schooling in West Africa 


Dr. Sexson E. Humphreys, associate 
professor of journalism at Ohio Univer- 
sity, has completed an 11-month Smith- 
Mundt assignment as visiting lecturer in 
journalism in West Africa. A large part 
of his time was at Lagos City College in 
the Nigerian capital. 

Dr. Humphreys developed plans for a 
one-year journalism diploma course to be 
started soon at Ibadan, Nigeria. He 
served also as consultant of the Univer- 
sity of Liberia on instituting a journalism. 
sequence in Monrovia. ' 


College PR Leaders Eye 
Role of Social Sciences 

The American College Public Relations 
Association and the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism jointly sponsored a 
public relations institute at Syracuse in 
August. Dr. William P. Ehling, head of 
Syracuse information services, who di- 
rected the conference, said its aim was 
to “study the role of social science in the 
administration of educational public rela- 
tions.” 

Speakers included Dr. Bernard Berelson, 
director, Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University; Dr. Paul J. 
Deutschmann, director, Communications 
Research Center, College of Communica- 
tion Arts, Michigan State University; Dr. 
Percy H. Tannenbaum, director, Mass 
Communications Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Dr. Robert D. 
Murphy, chairman of the newspaper de- 
partment at Syri suse. 
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Marquette J-College 
Notes Golden Anniversary 

The Marquette University College of 
Journalism will celebrate the golden anni- 
versary of journalism instruction at the 
university during the school year, 1960-61. 

While various functions will be held 
throughout the year, two major events are 
scheduled for the spring of 1961. 

On March 9, 10 and 11, an academic 

conference will be held to consider the 
subject: “Do the newspapers give readers 
;the knowledge they need to carry out 
their duties as citizens in a democracy?” 
Among those who will speak are Douglass 
Cater, chief of the Wasiington bureau of 
Reporter magazine, and Dr. Donald C. 
Blaisdell of New York University. 

On April 14, an Institute on Foreign 
Correspondence will be held. Four alum- 
ni will be speakers: Jack Casserly, Hearst 
Headline Service, Rome; Wallace Carroll, 
Washington news editor, New York 
Times; Fred Zusy, president, Continental 
Press, and Paul McMahon, travel editor, 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Committees of 100 alumni and 100 
other leaders in the professional field, 
have been formed to carry out the pro- 
gram. 


Brewster to Set Up 
ICA Center in Nepal 


Prof. C. Wesley Brewster of the School 
of Journalism of Syracuse University has 
been appcinted by the International Co- 
operation Administration to set up an 
educational materials production center in 
Nepal. 

Brewster’s assignment will be to organ- 
ize and operate the materials production 
center in Kathmandu, the capital city, to 
provide textbooks, maps, filmstrips, mo- 
tion pictures and other audio-visual ma- 
terials for Nepal’s school system. 

This will be his second overseas as- 
signment in five years. 

In 1959, Prof. Brewster returned to the 
School of Journalism after three years in 
Iran under the Syracuse University audio- 
visual contract. He organized a modern 
printing plant in Teheran for the Iranian 
ministry of education, and supervised its 
first year of operation. Now employing 
some 50 workers, the plant produces edu- 
cational materials for the public schools 
of Iran. 
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Communications Research Council 
Adds Two New Members 


The Council on Communications Re- 
search announces that Ithiel de Sola Pool 
and Leo Bogart have accepted election to 
one-year terms as “outside” members of 
the Council. The two were chosen by the 
Council members in accordance with the 
constitutional amendment adopted by AEJ 
in 1956. 

Dr. Pool is director of the program in 
international communication at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology’s Center 
for International Studies in Cambridge. 
Dr. Bogart is currently vice-president for 
research, Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, New 
York City. 

The new members are expected to par- 
ticipate in a mid-winter meeting of the 
Council February 23-24 in Minneapolis. 


J-School at LSU Gets 
Renovated Building of Own 


Extensive renovation and moderniza- 
tion of the Journalism Building at Louisi- 
ana State University was completed in 
time for the opening of the fall semester. 
For the first time, the School of Journal- 
ism, elevated from departmental status in 
1931, has full occupancy of a building of 
its own, tailored to journalism needs. 

The building, erected in 1904, was 
moved brick by brick 30 years ago from 
the previous site of the university in 
downtown Baton Rouge. In the remodel- 
ing, the school made extensive changes in 
areas formerly occupied by the Alumni 
Federation and by the Louisiana State 
University Press. 

A new 65-student classroom has been 
equipped for use of audio-visual aids. 
The expansion provided more space for 
the Journalism Extension Service and 
Louisiana Press Association headquarters. 
The Daily Reveille acquired larger quar- 
ters. 

Besides moving interior walls, laying 
asphalt tile floors, replacing all doors, 
covering ceilings with acoustic tile, and 
replacing all lighting fixtures, the renova- 
tors built new photographic labs for both 
the school and the Reveille. 

Most of the school’s furniture has 
been replaced with new. 

Cost of the renovation was approxi- 
mately $60,000, 
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Jorgensen Launches Study 
Of Educational Television 


Erling S. Jorgensen, associate professor 
of journalism at Montana State Univer- 
sity, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to develop plans for educational 
television in Montana. 

The Ford Foundation has granted $21,- 
450 for a study looking toward activation 
of six television channels reserved for 
educational use. 

Herbert D. Seiter, producer-director of 
KQRD-TV, San Francisco, has been 
named director of the radio-TV studios of 
the university to replace him during the 
year, A Stanford graduate, he was award- 
ed an NBC outstanding student award, 
and was producer of the first Russian 
language lessons televised in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Arizona State University—The Depart- 
ment of Mass Communications has moved 
into a wing of the new Liberal Arts 
Building. Previously it was housed in an 
annex. New quarters include special re- 
porting and editing laboratories. 

While a Smith-Mundt professor of 
journalism in Managua during the sum- 
mer, Dr. Marvin Alisky also served as 
Nicaraguan correspondent for the NBC 
network and the Copley News Service. 


Columbia University—On the second 
anniversary of his death, the Elmer Davis 
Memorial Fund was established. Through 
the initiative of John Daly and Edward 
R. Murrow, a committee has collected a 
total of $36,695 to support semi-annual 
lectures On mass communications in the 
spirit of Davis. The talks will be taped 
and filmed. 

The Catherwood Foundation of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., has announced establishment 
of the Columbia-Catherwood Awards for 
responsible and enlightened international 
journalism. The awards, which initially 
will be given to one French and one 
American journalist each year, will be ad- 
ministered with the cooperation of the 
French Press Institute of the University 
of Paris. 

The Graduate School of Journalism 
will supervise the program. The award 
winners will be chosen on the basis of 
the journalists’ enlightened handling of 
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transAtlantic news and their ability to 
serve as effective spokesmen in clearing 
up misunderstandings between the two 
countries. Each award winner will travel 
to the other side of the Atlantic, where he 
wili be expected to explain his country’s 
point of view through public appearances 
and articles during a period of two to 
four weeks. The winners will receive, in 
addition to plaques and certificates, a 
grant of approximately $2,000 to cover 
expenses. The first awards will be pre- 
sented early in 1961. 


University of Illinois—University tele- 
vision station WILL in October became 
the. first educational television station in 
the country to carry “The Play of the 
Week,” a series of major drama produc- 
tions originating over WNTA-TV in New 
York City. 

Prof. Dallas W. Smythe of the Insti- 
tute of Communications Research gave a 
paper on “Space Satellite Communica- 
tions and Public Opinion” Aug. 30 in 
New York City before the public opinion 
section of the American Sociological As- 
sociat‘on. 

Dean Theodore B. Peterson of the 
College of Journalism and Communica- 
tions was scheduled to speak on “The 
Minority Magazine in a Mass Media So- 
ciety” Dec. 8 at the Annenberg School of 
Communications, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In September Prof. Smythe ad- 
dressed the Annenberg School on “The 
Spiral of Terror and the Mass Media.” 


Kansas State University—The Herschel 
C. Logan collection of original cartoons 
and illustrations is being purchased for 
the Department of Journalism, The pur- 
chase was made possible by contribution 
of $1,500 from Richard M. Seaton, pub- 
lisher, and Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton. 


Memphis State University—A journal- 
ism internship program was started this 
fall between the university and the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. Two senior 
journalism students are enrolled in an ap- 
plied journalism course for six hours of 
academic credit during the year, and they 
report to the newspaper three days a week 
for a minimum of 14 hours work after 
classes. The students receive pay on the 
regular scale for beginning newsmen. 
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University of Minnesota—The Research 
Division of the School of Journalism has 
received a $9,500 grant from the Louis J. 
and Maude Hill Foundation of St. Paul 
for a detailed study of the evening view- 
ing audience for educational television. 
This study will be the second major proj- 
ect involving educational TV in which the 
division has been the research agency. It 
will be under the direction of Prof. Roy 
E. Carter, assisted by Verling C. Troldahl, 
research fellow. 

Dr. Carter traveled to Hawaii in Au- 
gust, where he participated in a State De- 
partment seminar for Asian journalists. 

Montana State University—The photo- 
graphic laboratories have been enlarged 
by the addition of a large room formerly 
used as a typographical laboratory. The 
type lab will be set up in the copy layout 
room during terms in which typography is 
offered. 


University of Nevada—The production 
of the slogan for the 1960 National News- 
paper Week by the students in journalism 
at the university was signalized by a din- 
ner in Reno Oct. 8. 

A plaque was presented to the students 


by the National Newspaper Week com- 
mittee, which conducted a national con- 
test among schools of journalism to get 
the best possible slogan. 

John B. Long, general manager of the 
California Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, who is the founder of National 
Newspaper Week, made one of the major 
addresses, and gave the plaque to the stu- 
dents. Chief speaker was Congressman 
John Moss, chairman of the House sub- 
committee on freedom of government in- 
formation. 


Ohio University—Richard H. Gentry, 
assistant professor, completed his final 
oral examinations for the doctorate in 
communications at the University of Illi- 
nois in September. The subject of his dis- 
sertation is “Liberalism and the New Re- 
public—1914-1960.” 

Pennsylvania State University—With an 
aim of finding “the dispensables in news- 
paper content,” a study of Richmond, 
Virginia, newspapers will be made by two 
journalism faculty members. Prof. Robert 
Pockrass, heading the project and work- 
ing with Director Eugene Goodwin, went 
to Richmond in October to supervise a 
week-long survey by interviewers of about 
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400 people. They asked questions about 
how they read the Richmond papers, the 
Times-Dispatch and the News Leader. 

Southern Illinois University—The uni- 
versity was chosen as the site of a mid- 
west regional convention of Alpha Delta 
Sigma, professional advertising fraternity, 
in November. 

Stanford University—Prof. Jacques 
Kayser of the University of Paris, deputy 
director of the French Press Institute, 
spent the month of October in the inter- 
national study program of the Institute 
for Communication Research, Department 
of Communication and Journalism. Mr. 
Kayser gave a series of lectures while at 
Stanford, as well as participating in the 
research. 


Syracuse University—A_ collection of 
Arabic type has been given the School of 
Journalism by George Hamilton, who has 
been advising a new radio station in Jor- 
dan, under auspices of the university. 
Each font, with 316 different characters, 
requires two cases. 

The Television and Radio Department 
held in August a week-long seminar on 
responsibility in broadcasting. Among fac- 
ulty leaders were James Day, WQED, 
San Francisco; A. Louis Read, WDSU, 
New Orleans; Richard Salant, CBS vice 
president, and Edward Stanley, NBC di- 
rector of public affairs. Twenty-four fu- 
ture leaders selected by their stations as 
having leadership potential took part. 

University of Texas—Robert F. 
Schenkkan, university radio-TV director, 
demonstrated the use of television in uni- 
versity teaching during two September 
trips to Mexico City. The first appearance, 
as consultant for the Ford Foundation, 
was before the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities. He was 
invited back to appear before the entire 
faculty of the National University, which 
is trying to cope with 60,000 students and 
hopes TV may help. 


University of Washington—Daniel S. 
Warner, associate professor, has been en- 
gaged since May in a study attempting to 
measure the change in awareness of and 
attitude toward a’ consumer brand result- 
ing from exposure to a single advertising 
medium. 

Wayne State University—The Journal- 
ism Department’s offices moved to a new 
situation during the spring term. It now 
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has a library-workroom for the use of 
students which contains typewriters, peri- 
odicals, reference works and books on 
newspapering. 

West Virginia University—Two-thirds 
of the employed alumni of the School of 
Journalism are engaged in journalism or 
journalism-related work, according to a 
newly published journalism directory. The 
64-page, pocket-size publication lists the 
names and occupations for 543 alumni. 
The 307 men and 236 women, represent- 
ing 40 years of journalism education at 
the university, reside in 33 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and nine foreign coun- 
tries. 


FACULTY CHANGES 


Baylor University—Bill Moyers, former 
director of public relations for Southwest- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, has 
been named assistant professor of journal- 
ism. He succeeds Ray Tassin, who is on 
leave to complete work on his doctor’s 
degree. Moyers has been on Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s campaign staff. 


Columbia University—Robert W. Mil- 
ler is heading the public relations courses 
at the School of General Studies this fall. 
He has been executive vice president of 
Public Relations Research Associates, 
Washington, D. C. A graduate of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, he holds a Master’s in 
Business Administration from Harvard, 
and is completing his doctorate at Ameri- 
can University. 

Duquesne University—Richard G. Sta- 
ples has joined the faculty of the Journal- 
ism Department, as instructor in journal- 
ism and photography. He finished his 
course work towards his master’s degree 
at Boston University’s School of Public 
Relations and Communications in June 
1960 and is completing his thesis on “The 
Cuban Revolution.” A professional pho- 
tographer, he covered the Cuban revolu- 
tion as correspondent for U.S. News and 
World Report and won an honor fellow- 
ship at Boston. 


Findlay College—J. W. Click, director 
of public relations and instructor of jour- 
nalism, has resigned to accept a position 
as instructor in the journalism department 
at Central Michigan University. Edward 
Morris, former reporter for the Charles- 
ton Daily Mail, has been appointed to 
succeed Click. 
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Morris received his A.B. degree from 
Morris Harvey College in 1958 and his 
M.S. degree in journalism from Ohio Uni- 
versity in- 1959. Click received his A.B. 
degree from Ball State Teachers College 
in 1958 and his M.S. degree in journalism 
from Ohio University in 1959. 


Fordham University—Father William 
K, Trivett, S.J., has been named chairman 
of the Department of Communication 
Arts, succeeding Father John A. St. 
George, S.J. 

Edward M. Wakin, assistant professor 
of journalism, has been appointed direc- 
tor of news and special events for 
WFUV-FM, the university station. He 
was formerly Brooklyn editor of the 
World Telegram and Sun. 

Herbert Kupferberg of the Herald 
Tribune staff has been named an adjunct 
instructor on the journalism faculty. 


University of Idaho—Tom Cooper, pre- 
viously a reporter for the Quincy (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig and an advertising copy- 
writer, has been appointed journalism 
instructor, He succeeds Lee Corkill, now 
magazine editor for Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Inc., of Boise. 

Kent State University—Henry Beck has 
been appointed assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, in charge of photography. Beck 
was formerly with the Detroit Free Press 
and the Miami Herald. He holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Harold Van Winkle has been 
named assistant professor of journalism. 
He was formerly on the staff at Bowling 
Green State University. He replaces Mel- 
vin Scarlett, now dean at Hastings Col- 
lege, Nebraska. 

Long Island University—James J. Tuite, 
assistant sports editor of the New York 
Times, will present a full-year course in 
news reporting. Lewis W. Gillenson, edi- 
tor-in-chief of Coronet magazine, will 
teach magazine editing and production. 
Both men will also serve on the board of 
judges relating to the George Polk Me- 
morial Awards. 

University of Minnesota—R. Smith 
Schuneman has been appointed an in- 
structor, specializing in photojournalism. 
He holds an M.A. in photography and 
communications from Ohio University, 
and has worked as reporter-photographer 
for the Milford (Iowa) Mail and corre- 
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spondent and photographer for WHTN- 
TV, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Robert D. Watters is serving as a lec- 
turer in advertising courses, replacing 
Willis L. Winter Jr., assistant professor 
who is on ieave studying for a Ph.D. in 
communications and advertising at Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Watters has completed 
his course work and preliminary exami- 
nations for the Ph.D. in communications 
at Illinois and served as an instructor 
there. 

Dr. William A. Mindak has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. Dr. M 
A. Gardner, who received her Ph.D. in 
journalism at Minnesota in June, was pro- 
moted to lecturer, and Kenneth A. Gom- 
pertz to instructor. 

Prof. Fred L. Kildow is on sabbatical 
leave during 1960-61 to study and write 
in the fields of high school and college 
publications. Prof. Edwin Emery has re- 
turned to teaching after a year’s leave on 
a Guggenheim Fellowship to study the 
American press associations in New York, 
Washington and Europe, where he and 
his family traveled 15,000 miles through 
14 countries visiting AP and UPI offices, 
journalism research centers and universi- 
ties. 


Marquette University—Joseph Mader 
returned to the faculty of the College of 
Journalism in September. He had been at 
Marquette before entering Naval service 
during World War II. After discharge, he 
engaged in public relations work and then 
taught at Duquesne for five years. 


Montana State University—Vic Reine- 
mer, editorial writer and associate editor 
of the Charlotte (N. C.) News for five 
years, has joined the staff for the fall 
term as the fourth Dean Stone Visiting 
Lecturer in Journalism. He replaces Prof. 
F. T. C. Yu, who is on leave. Reinemer, 
a 1948 Montana journalism graduate, is 
on leave from his position as executive 
secretary to Sen. James E. Murray. 

Herbert D. Seiter, producer-director of 
KQED television station in San Francisco, 
has been named to a one-year appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of journalism 
and director of the radio-television stu- 
dios, 


University of Nevada—Theodore E. 
Conover, Ohio weekly newspaper pub- 
lisher and daily newspaper editor, has 
joined the staff of tue Department of 
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Journalism as assistant professor. He sold 
the Centerburg Gazette, Licking county 
weekly, to assume the position at Nevada. 
A graduate of Ohio University, he holds a 
master’s degree from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

North Texas State College—Robert L. 
Stanley, assistant city editor of the Dallas 
Times Herald, was named assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism. He received the B.A. 
in journalism from NTSC in 1949 and 
the M.SJ. from the Medill School, 
Northwestern, in 1952. 

A new introductory course in press 
photography will be taught by another 
new staff member. He is Smith Kiker Jr., 
who received the B.S. in photojournalism 
in 1959 and the M.Ed. in audio-visual 
education in 1960 from East Texas State 
College. 


Northwestern University—Eugene J. 
Webb joined the faculty of the Medill 
School of Journalism in September after 
serving three years as technical director 
in the research department of the Chicago 
Tribune. He was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of advertising and director of re- 
search for the school. The second assign- 
ment is a newly-created post for the 1960- 
61 academic year. Webb, who earned his 
Ph.D. in psychology in 1956 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, formerly was on the 
research staff of the Edward H. Weiss ad- 
vertising agency. 

Sidney Levy, social research expert, has 
been added to the Medill faculty to teach 
in the graduate area of advertising re- 
search, at the rank of lecturer. Levy is 
associate director of Social Research, 
Inc., Chicago, and a partner in the firm. 
He received his Ph.D. in sociz] psychol- 
ogy from the University of Chicago. 

Prof. Jacob Scher has returned to the 
school upon completion of a leave of ab- 
sence during which he served as chief 
counsel for the Special Government In- 
formation Subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—Marion E. 
Burton, vice-president of the Howard 
Swink Advertising Agency of Marion, 
Ohio, has been appointed lecturer in 
charge of advertising courses. 

Rutgers, State University—Richard F. 
Hixson has been appointed as assistant 
professor and will teach courses in the 
editorial sequence. He has held editorial 
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posts on several Ohio newspapers and, 
prior to his new appointment, was an in- 
dustrial editor with the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company in Akron. He received 
his M.A. at Western Reserve and B.A. at 
Youngstown University. 


San Diego State College—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism has named Frank S. 
Holowach assistant professor and Alden 
N. Godfrey, lecturer. 


Holowach was managing editor of the 
Titusville (Pa.) Herald for the past 12 
years. A graduate of Edinboro State Col- 
lege, Holowach received his M.A. in jour- 
nalism from the State University of Iowa. 


Godfrey was formerly on the staff of 
the Christian Science Monitor and man- 
aging editor of the Wilmington (N.C.) 
Morning Star. He is director of public in- 
formation, United Fund of San Diego 
County, and a partner in Pacific Publica- 
tions. 


San Fernando Valley State College— 
Charles Katzman, who has taught at 
UCLA seven years, and Roy Copperud, 
Editor & Publisher columnist and chief 
editorial writer of the Pasadena Star- 
News and Independent, have joined the 
part-time faculty of the journalism de- 
partment. 


San Jose State College—Leon N. 
Quera is a new associate professor in ad- 
vertising in the Department of Journalism 
and Advertising. He fills the vacancy left 
by Prof. Carl Hoffmann, retired. Quera 
came to San Jose from a position as cre- 
ative director for A.L.E. advertising 
agency, Columbus, Ohio. He holds an 
M.A. from Ohio State University. He has 
been also art director for the Ohio State 
Museum and display advertising staffer 
for the Columbus Dispatch. 


Southern Illinois University—Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, emeritus dean of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
has been named distinguished visiting 
professor fall term. He is teaching a grad- 
uate course, Literature of Journalism, and 
will give four Kappa Tau Alpha lectures. 


University of Texas—Paul H. Wagner, 
Ohio State University, is visiting associate 
professor of the School of Journalism for 
the acadeinic year. He is handling courses 
in editing, reporting and law. 
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Texas Technological College—Ralph L. 
Sellmeyer, editor of the Baldwin (Kan.) 
Ledger, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor to succeed Dr. David R. Bowers, 
who resigned to become executive editor 
of the Delaware County Times, Chester, 
Pa. 


Western Illinois University—Dr. Ray 
H. Vanderburg, for four years on the 
journalism staff of Kansas State College, 
Pittsburg, has been named associate pro- 
fessor of journalism. He is instructing in 
journalism and advising the yearbook. He 
joins Dr. Reef V. Waldrep Jr., who came 
to the university last year. Dr. Waldrep is 
coordinator of publications and adviser of 
the student newspaper. 


University of Wisconsin—The School 
of Journalism has added two associate 
professors, Wilmott Ragsdale and James 
A. Fosdick. 


Ragsdale comes from the Bangkok Bu- 
reau of Newsweek magazine. He received 
the B.A. from the University of Washing- 
ton and the M.A. from Johns Hopkins 
University. In addition, he has studied at 
the Sorbonne in Paris. 


He once covered the White House and 
U.S. State Department for Transradio 
Press and then went to the Wall Street 
Journal. During the war he served as 
Washington -correspondent, New York 
contributing editor, and London corre- 
spondent for Time, Inc. He has been on 
the Newsweek staff since 1957. He taughi 
at Grinnell College as associate professor 
of English for four years. 


Fosdick has been on the staff of the 
School of Journalism since January as in- 
structor of photography, will continue 
studies toward the Ph.D. in mass com- 
munications. He taught journalism at 
Kent State University in Ohio, 1948-58. 


Maurice E. White, associate professor 
in agricultural journalism, returned to 
tle staff after compieting his Ph.D. in ex- 
ténsion education at Cornell University. 
He studied on a Danforth Foundation 
scholarship. 


Ardyce Haring and Herman Felste- 
hausen have been appointed as instruc- 
tors in agricultural journalism following 
completion of their master’s degrees in 
the department. 





News Notes 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Columbia University—Vision, Inc., in 
memory of Edwin Stout, a founder and 
first editor of Vision magazine, has grant- 
ed a $1,000 scholarship, to be awarded 
every other year to aid student travel and 
study in Latin America. 


Duquesne University—The journalism 
department advisory committee, of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, has proposed to Western Pennsyl- 
vania publishers that each contribute $50 
this year to a loan-grant fund for students 
going into newspaper work. 


University of Minnesota—A $10,000 
scholarship fund has been given to the 
School of Journalism as a memorial to 
David Silverman, assistant executive edi- 
tor of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
who died in 1958, by the Variety Club of 
the Northwest. Interest from the fund 
principal will provide an annual scholar- 
ship for the upper division or graduate 
student whose “professional interest is 
news-editorial work and who has promise 
of outstanding professional performance 
in news journalism.” 

The Twin City News Photographers 
Association has established an annual 
$100 scholarship for a photography stu- 
dent. 


University of Nevada—The Crown Zel- 
lerbach Foundation has established a 
$500 scholarship for an upper division 
student in journalism. 


Rutgers, The State University—The 
Pica Club of North Jersey, one of the 
oldest organizations of newspapermen in 
the Eas* has established a $250 annual 
scholarship. 


Texas Technological College—The 
Lubbock (Texas) Avalanche-Journal has 
established a $1,000 a year grant in the 
Journalism Department. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Memphis State University—Two new 
courses, typography and press photogra- 
phy, will be offered in the Department of 
Journalism next spring. The typography 
class will be taught by Dr. Herbert Lee 
Williams, chairman of the department, 
and the photography course will be 
taught by a professional photographer. 


\ 
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Syracuse University—The School of 
Journalism recently introduced a photo- 
journalism program into its curriculum. 
Five 3-hour credit courses include a year 
of basic, a semester of publications 


‘ photography, and a year of photographic 


workshops. In addition to the photo- 
graphic courses the required journalism 
courses, a year of art courses is required. 
Included in the photographic workshop 
courses are the latest color techniques 
such as Ektacolor printing (Type C). 


PERSONALITIES 


Dr. Howard R. Long, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at Southern 
Illinois University, spent September in 
England as a representative of the Uni- 
versity and the International Conference 
of Weekly Newspaper Editors at the fall 
get-together of the Editors’ Guild at Wad- 
ham College at Oxford University. The 
SIU journalism chairman also serves as 
secretary of the weekly newspaper group. 


Dean Theodore B. Peterson and Prof. 
Glenn Hanson of the University of IIli- 
nois College of Journalism and Commu- 
nications conducted a magazine clinic 
Oct. 2-5 in Banff, Alberta, for 25 editors 
of Canadian education journals. 


William Ames, assistant professor at 
the University of Washington School of 
Communications, assigned to cover polit- 
ical events in the area by the Christian 
Science Monitor, has had page-one by- 
line stories regularly in the West Coast 
edition of the paper. 

Milo Ryan, professor in the radio-tele- 
vision division at Washington, consulted 
with the Library of Congress about cata- 
loging the school’s $10,000 collection of 
broadcasts covering World War II. He 
sailed for Europe Sept. 28, where he will 
negotiate for exchange of recorded broad- 
casts with British Broadcasting Corp., and 
Radio France. He will return to his home 
campus Jan. i. 

The doctoral dissertation, “History of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat,” by Dr. 
Jim A. Hart, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Ohio University, is being pub- 
lished serially by the St. Louis paper. It 
is also to be published by the Missouri 
Press. 

Edward A. Walsh, head of journalism, 
Fordham University, was named to a 
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nine-member committee to form a world 
federation of Catholic schools of journal- 
ism at the Sixth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of the Catholic Press in San- 
tander, Spain, in July. The committee will 
operate from Fordham and the Univer- 
sity of Lille in France. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Robert Lindsay, instructor in journal- 
ism at Minnesota, won an award for the 
“outstanding performance as an individ- 
ual” from the Minnesota Citizens Com- 
mittee on Public Education for his weekly 
“Current Issues” program on KCTA-TV 
educational station. 





SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SCALES 
(Continued from Page 562) 


total scores for 10 area scales, not on 
individual questions which comprised 
the scales. And only one scale, “ade- 
quacy of news content,” was designed 
to measure news characteristics. 

From scores on the semantic differ- 
ential a publisher may obtain a general 
picture of his public’s attitude toward 
the paper. From the profile of scores on 
all 20 scales, he can see in which of the 
attitudinal areas his paper is strong and 
weak. Further, from comparing profiles 
based on scores for various sub-popula- 
tions, such as ethnic, religious or polit- 
ical groups, he may be able to identify 
more critical problems of newspaper- 
reader relations. 

The high correlation of this semantic 
differential with the Stanford Test and 
the general similarity of results suggests 
that it is measuring much the same atti- 
tudinal factors. 


This semantic differential approach to 
measuring newspaper reader attitudes is 
easy and quickly administered and ana- 
lyzed. Further, results of this study 
suggest that it can serve as a valid snb- 
stitute for the longer Stanford Test 
when a less specific analysis is needed 
and time and facilities do not permit 
using the more complete, detailed in- 
strument. 
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THE CUBAN REVOLT STORY 
(Continued from Page 578) 


cestral, historical and language ties 
with European nations. This seems the 
fact even though geographically we 
are much closer to Latin America; and 
surely, as President Eisenhower has 
pointed out,’® we have wide social, eco- 
nomic, political and financial interests 
and responsibilities, in Latin America 
today. 

This is not to impiy that the only 
foreign news we should print should 
concern information about Latin 
America. As Lester Markel has made 
quite clear,’ worldwide events of any 
importance do affect the Unitec States. 


%6 Quoted in “Shop Talk at Thirty,” Editor & 
Publisher, March 12, 1960, p. 84. 
1 [bid., April 30, 1960, p. 112. 


It seems pertinent to point out, how- 
ever, that no matter how well events 
surrounding the revolution were re- 
ported by the wire services; no matter 
how much detail and background ma- 
terial was included in these dispatches; 
and no matter how much warning these 
reports would have given the individual 
newspaper reader, had he a chance to 
read them; all of this effort would have 
been fruitless had the wire editor not 
chosen to print that information in his 
newspaper. 

The three newspapers received 
enough wire copy to tell the long, con- 
tinuing story of the Cuban Revolution. 
They made little use of this material, 
however, until the last six days. 
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